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October. 
—<_—_—_- 
The sweet, calm sunshine of October, now 
Warms the low spot ; upon its grassy mould 
The purple oak-leaf falls; the birchen bongh 
Drops its bright spoil like arrow-heads of gold. 
BRYANT. 
er ee 


Returning Prosperity. 

Gratifying indications of returning prosperity 
manifest themselves in every quarter. Our adver- 
tising columns hear evidences to the gradual re- 
vival of business confidence. The farmers generally 
through the country are feeling hopeful, and with 
good crops, most of them have a cheerful outlook 
for the future. The staff of Editors, who for so 
many years have made this periodical so accept- 
able and valuable in every quarter of the globe, 
propose to make its columns more interesting and 
valuable than ever during the coming year. Last 
month we announced our determination to secure 
fifty thousand new subscribers to the American 
Agriculturist for 1886. We ask our friends, old and 
new, to join with us in this effort to extend the 
sphere of usefulness of the American Agriculturist. 
See other pages for special inducements to sub- 
scribers and friends, disposed to aid in the work. 





All readers of the American Agri- 


culturist will please turn to page - 


432 for matters of special interest. 
ee 
Now. 
——< 
Do not wait until the end of the year before re- 
newing your subscription, but please forward your 
name for 1886 on receiving this number. 
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AND GARDEN WORK FOR 








OCTOBER 


October work tells for all winter. 
vests of the year are often the most important, and 
where so large a breadth of grain is sowed as is the 
ease in some sections, the farmers have a busy 


The final har- 


time. The foréhanded ones, will, however, make 
time for a play spell, for all hands to go to the 
fairs, for which the long list in our September num- 
ber, offers the opportunity within easy reach of al- 
most every-one.... Early husking of the corn crop, 
should be pushed ahead in the colder parts of the 
country. This is the more important, tecause 
October weather is favorable tothe laying on of 
flesh, and soft corn and nubbins, go as far now, as 
hard corn will next month. Wecan not have the 
soft corn, until we are pretty well ahead with the 
husking....Do not forget the value of charcoal in 
the ration of fattening animals—cattle, pigs and 
poultry especially. Even sheep and horses are 
benefited by it. Not thatitis, properly considered, 














fattening food, but it aids digestion, keeps the 
stomach and bowels in prime order, and is not ex. 
pensive. An ounce of prevention is worth a pound 
of cure, and on this principle, an ounce of charcoal 
is often worth a bushel of hard corn....Breeding 
and laying stock need exercise; refer to an article 
on this topic in the September number. It is wel} 
to go over the harvest, and see just what stock it ig 
possible to winter well, and sell the rest, no matter 
at what sacrifice, unless you are willing to buy 
feed....This year at the East, and along railway 
lines, hay is going to be high. It is so now, hence 
there will be a good deal of stock for sale cheap..., 
It will be a good time to buy sheep—thin ewes, 
which will raise March and April lambs, if served 
at once, and well cared for....Bull calves, thorough- 
breds, will be almost given away, and many of these 
will be ready for service in April, though mere 
calves now. So the two and three-year-old may 
better be sent to the butcher, than wintered.... 
Never use a male of any kind which is not of pure 
blood. This injunction can hardly be too often re- 
peated. The man who does otherwise, takes ten 
times the risk of disappointment that is necessary, 

.. Take care that the pumpkins are not frosted; 
have the roots in pits or cellars before the ground 
freezes; do not cover pits too much before cold 
weather; have earth ready to cover them with as 
thick a coating as they need when it comes on cold. 
It is well to protect the earth alongside the pits 
with tops, or with potato vines, swamp hay or 
corn stalks, to keep it from freezing solid. The 
freezing line begins to move southward along our 
northern line in October, and often moves rapidly. 
Many a farmer will be caught with his root pits 
half protected, and the ground frozen solid six 
inches deep, before he thinks it is possible... . Falk 
plowing is done at but little more than half the 
cost of spring plowing. It is preferable for all 
kinds of soils, except the very light, friable, sandy 
and gravelly ones, containing small quantities of 
vegetable mold; and it is better for all crops, ex- 
cept Indian corn. Turn lap furrows, and take care 
that good water furrows are drawn, to carry off 
excess of water. This may often be preferably led 
entirely away from plowed land....Hillsides, which 
are liable to wash, can not be plowed in the au- 
tumn, unless early enough, not only to get grain 
sowed, but to have the ground well covered with 
the fall growth. It is now too late in many sections. 
....As soon as the leaves begin to fall, timber may 
be cut to advantage, and will be better seasoned, if 
required forspring use, than if cut Jater....Drain- 
ing, if the season proves a dry one, may advan- 
tageously ferm a steady job, from now, to severe 
winter weather....If brush is cut, in swamps, or 
by the roadsides, cut just as close to the ground as 
possible. The young growth which will start in 
the spring, may then be cut with the common grass 
scythe. If stumps from two to six inches high are 
left, it will be necessary to use the heavy brush 
scythe, or brush hook, involving double the labor. 


Pe 
Orchard and Fruit Garden, 


In seasons of comparative abundance, poor fruit: 
sent to market, does not pay its expenses, Assort. 
all the more thoroughly, and pack the more care- 
fully in such seasons..... Inferior fruit may be fed 
out to domestic animals, may be made into cider or 
vinegar, or dried. There are now several dryers, 
which operate rapidly and turn outa good pro- 
Guct. .... Cider apples may remain on the tree until 
the last.... Have the fruit cellar in readiness, with 
means for ample ventilation, but do not bring in 
the fruit until the approach of cold weather.... Late 
pears should be treated the same as winter apples. 

..Grapes are packed in wooden or paper boxes, of 
three or five pounds, and in neat covered baskets, 
for twenty pounds ormore. After picking, expose 
in trays in the fruit house for a few days, that the 
skin may toughen, before packing. Late keepers 
should hang late, and when packed, be kept at a 
uniform low temperature....Fall planting has its 
advantages, and in localities where the autumn is 
prolonged, is advisable. If the trees are not to be 
planted until spring, it is well to order them in the 
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fall, and when they arrive heel them in, and have 
them in readiness for setting next spring.... 
Strawberry plants may be set out ; when the ground 
begins to freeze, apply a covering of straw or other 
litter, to both new and old beds... . Raspberries and 
blackberries are to have all the canes that bore fruit 
the past season, cut away. New plantatious are 
better made now than in the spring....Prune cur- 
rantsand gooseberries as soon as the leaves fall, 
cutting away half or more of the last season’s 
growth, and thinning out the old stems. If cut- 
tings are to be made of the prunings, plant them 
at once....Recently planted trees, should have a 
mound of earth, a foot or more high, drawn up 
around their trunks. This keeps away mice, serves 
to stiffen the tree against the winds, and it also 
helps to protect the roots from the frost. When 
growth starts in the spring, these are to be leveled. 
....Have fences and gates in order for winter. Ani- 
mals of all kinds will injure young trees by brows- 
ing on them....Shoot, trap, or otherwise destroy 
rabbits, which do great damage to young trees. 


eg 
Kitchen and Market Garden. 


The growth of the season with most vegetables, 
comes to anend in the course of this month, and 
provision must be made for their proper preserva- 
tion: While most roots bear moderate frosts, beets, 
carrots, and onions, will not endure freezing and 
thawing, and should be secured before there is cold 
enough to stiffen the ground. Turnips and cab- 
bages need not be harvested so early, but care must 
be taken not to have even these too much frosted. 
Roots keep better in pits and heaps, than in the 
coolest cellars. They may be piled ona dry spot 
entirely above ground, in conical heaps or ridges, 
about four to six feet wide at the base,or in trenches 
of similar width and form, two to three feet deep. 
It is not well to have the masses of roots thicker 
than stated, lest they heat. For the same reason, 
roots in cellars should not lie in great heaps or large 
bins. The piles of roots should be covered, first 
with a layer of straw, then with boards. Shutters 
made of half-inch stuff, four to six feet wide, and 
eight feet long, are convenient. The boards are 
sufficient protection until the ground stiffens; then 
these should be covered with earth, the thickness 
of which must be increased, according to the sever- 
ity of the weather, avd ventilating chimneys of 
smal] bundles of straw must be placed in the top 
every fewfeet. After the pit is completed, part of 
the straw in the chimneys may be drawn out, to give 
better circulation of air. When several kinds of 
roots are placed in the same pit, they may be sep- 
arated by being piled with a space of a few inches 
between them, and these spaces filled with leaves, 
straw or earth. This plan is also conveniently fol- 
lowed when the roots are required for family use 
or market, for then one section can be removed at 
atime, and therest neither exposed nor disturbed. 
The decay of roots stored in the family cellar, is a 
frequent cause of typhoid feverand other direful 
ailments. Cabbages are preserved by being simply 
placed on the surface, or in a shallow furrow, 
where water is not liable to stand. They are laid in 
aclose row or in a bed, roots up, and covered to 
the depth of six inches with soil. Cabbages set in 
deep pits, covered with boards or litter, are more 
conveniently accessible for family use, and besides, 
soft heads grow to be firm and solid, though small, 
before spring. Celeryis stored in trenches deep 

enough to allow the tops to come just about to the 
surface of the ground. The plants are set in these 
upright, and as close as they can stand, the leaves 
of each plant being drawn close together, without 
bruising. The trenches are covered with leaves or 
straw, and as cold weather comes on, with earth, 


to the depth of ten inches ora foot. A roof of | 


boards may be made to cover the trench, a space 
being left about four inches widein theridge. The 
boards are covered with earth, and as the weather 
becomes severe, leaves or straw is stuffed in over 
the celery through the opening, and boards are laid 
over it. This arrangement permits the daily re- 
moval of plants for the table, if desired. Onions 
keep best in a loft, where they can be covered two 





feet deep with hay, and though they may freeze, 
they will thaw very slowly, and not be injured. 
—~<— 
Flower Garden and Lawn, 


So long as the ground is not frozen, such wofk 
as laying out of walks, roads and beds, may be 
pushed forward. Trees and shrubs may be planted, 
and half. hardy shrubs protected by evergreen 
boughs, set about them and secured against being 
blown off by high winds. No other protection 
should be so closely bound about shrubs, as to pre- 
venta circulation of air. Except in the high North- 
ern States, this work may perhaps safely be deferred 
until next month, or even December....Tender 
bulbs, such as gladioluses, tuberoses and the like, 
also roots of the dahlia and canna, should be taken 
up before they are injured by the frost. Canna 
roots are injured if the foliage is frosted. Bulbs 
should be dried, wrapped in papers, labelled and 
stored in boxes, safe from frostand mice. Those 
which have not done blooming, may be potted and 
taken to the house or greenhouse. 

—__—__ 


Greenhouse and Window Plants. 


It is important to have proper hot-house plants 
early housed and started for winter, before cold 
nights check their thrifty growth. Half hardy 
plants like camelias, cape jessamines, azaleas, etc., 
may remain out later. Plants which have been 
turned out of their pots in the border, or used in 
beds, like geraniums, etc., if preserved at all, should 
be severely cut back. Examine all plants that go 
into the greenhouse, to see that they are free from 
insects, and wash or fumigate as may be necessary. 
Bulbs, such as tulips, byacinths, crocuses, etc., for 
winter blooming, should be potted early and set ina 
cool cellar. A large number of annuals may be 
used to make the greenhouse gay during the win- 
ter,and furnish material for bouquets. Such are 
sweet alyssum, mignonette, dwarf nasturtiums, 
Drummond’s phlox, larkspur, snap dragon, and 
many others. Hanging baskets are a great addition 
to both conservatory and house decoration, and 
should be early filled. 


Bee Notes for October. 


L. C. ROOT, MOHAWE, N. Y. 
<r as 

During the present month, all colonies should be 
well protected from the cold. All openings for 
ventilation should be closed, and the entrance to 
each hive contracted. If care is used in this 
respect, breeding may be continued much later, 
which is extremely desirable. Surplus combs, which 
have been used for extracting, should be removed, 
and general preparations made for winter. If bees 
are to be wintered in-doors, it is all important that 
the room be clean and sweet, and well prepared 
for the bees. Many who propose to build, or ar- 
range a new room for this purpose, neglect doing 
so until too late in the season. Ifa wall is to be 
laid, or plastering done, or even green lumber is 
to be used, the work should be done early, so that 
all may become thoroughly dry. Facilities for 
thoroughly ventilating a wintering room should be 
supplied. The manner of storing the bees in win- 
ter quarters will be described later. Some do not 
have facilities for wintering bees in-doors, and 
other persops advocate wintering out-of-doors, in 
preference to in-doors. While I strongly advocate 
wintering in the house, I am aware that it is bet- 
ter to winter out-of-doors under favorable circum- 
stances than in-doors under unfavorable conditions, 
As to the needs for out-of-door wintering: It is 
well known that bees do not winter so well upon 
their summer stands, as they formerly did. The 
cause of this, I believe to be, that the country be- 
ing so thoroughly cleared of its forests, tle winter 
winds are more cold and searching. This being so, 
we must resort to some means of giving our hives 
protection. First, then, it is important to select as 
sheltered a place as possible to set the hives. Next, 
it is generally agreed that some kind of packing is 
necessary. Last winter I made some experiments 








in out-of-door wintering, the results of which were 


of value to me. The outer cases of my hives were 
large enough to allow about four inches of pack- 
ing on all sides of the brood combs, and six inches 
ontop. I used both chaff and dry sawdust for 
packing, and both proved successful. The hives 
were tipped slightly to the front, so-that the dead 
bees were easily removed. The brood combs were 
raised about an inch from the bottom board, so 
that room was afforded for the dead bees to drop 
below the frames. A large entrance stick, to fill 
an entrance one inch deep and as long as the entire’ 
front of the hive, was supplied, with a small open- 
ing made in the center of it. This entrance 
stick could be taken out, to remove the dead bees 
when necessary, and replaced to protect the bees 
from cold. Next, and most important of all, the 
hives were surrounded with a perfectly tight en- 
closure. This I consider of extreme importance. 
Experience has proven that bees can stand extreme 
cold weather, if not subject to drafts of cold air. 
Some of my experiments, which have brought me 
to those conclusions, have been dearly bought, 
and I urge those who have not had experience, to 
consider them well. 


How and When to Ship Produce. 
— > 

The perishable produce which comes to great 
markets, is as a rule carefully handled by the rail- 
road agents and their employes. If properly packed, 
it generally arrives without special harm from trans- 
portation. In nine cases out of ten, if damaged, 
it is on account of imperfect handling before 
it leaves the farm and orchard. Roots should be 
packed solidly in headed barrels, well ventilated, 
either by augur holes in the sides, or by openings 
cut with a hatchet, between the staves, to prevent 
heating. Sweet potatoes of marketable size only, 
should be shipped, great care being taken not to 
bruise or break them. They must be free from 
dirt, dry, and should have undergone the first heat- 
ing in heaps, and be well cooled off before packing. 
Irish potatoes, to bring good prices, must be fair, 
of uniform size, clean, and should likewise have 
had the preliminary sweat and drying. before bar- 
reling. Turnips of all kinds need less careful 
treatment, but cleanliness, and uniformity of size. 
and appearance, are essential to their meeting quick 
sales at fair prices. Fruits are, however, more lia- 
ble to danger than other produce, and must be 
more carefully handled by the shipper in every 
way. It isnot enough that they be carefully picked, 
They must be put up in packages to suit the par- 
ticular market to which they are sent, and picked 
before they are fully ripe. The commission mer- 
chants to whom they are to be consigned, should 
be consulted as to how and when he wants them, 
and his directions should be implicitly followed, 
even if he writes to keep them at home.. 


DEcAYInG Fruit.—It is a grief to go through 
our great fruit markets and think of the dis- 
appointed shippers. All over the country, people 
who send fruit to New York or other markets, ex- 
pect the top prices. They often get a bill of ex- 
penses. Why? The fruit was picked carelessly, 
bruised in the handling and packing, and worse than 
all, great quantities picked tooripe. Thousands of 
crates and baskets of peaches and pears,tens of thou- 
sands of crates of tomatoes, thousands of barrels 
of apples and melons are thrown away every year, 
and this year has been especiaJly hard on fruit of 
all sorts. The moist weather has forced a succulent 
growth, which perhaps is the reason for the rapid 
decay. The lesson to be drawn from this state of 
things is, not ship fully ripe fruit ; to pack with 
great care, handling every article separately, even 
though they may be apparently hard. Time thus 
expended is money saved. Do not unjustly blame the 
commission merchant for whatis your own fault. 
It matters not, if year after year you have shipped 
in the same manner and received good returns, In 
some conditions of the market, anything that is 
fruit will sell well. In times of abundance, the 
case is quite otherwise. The prime article sells at 
at a fairly good price, while inferior goods barely 








pay expenses, and sometimes even net a loss. 
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The Corn-Flower in the Field and in 
the Garden. 


—_ 

It is rather singular, with the very numerous 
weeds we have received from Europe, especially 
from England, that two of the commonest weeds 
of the grain field should not have been established 
here. In England, at the proper season, the wheat 





THE CORN-FLOWER (Centaurea Cyanus). 


fields are gay with the scarlet of the Corn Poppy, 
Papaver Rheas, and the beautiful blue of the Corn- 
flower, or Blue-bottle, Centaurea Cyanus. The 
Corn Poppy is not known as a weed with us, and 
while the Corn-flower is occasionally found grow- 
ing wild along roadsides and in waste places, it is 
as a plant that has escaped from cultivation, 
rather than as an obtrusive weed. Both plants are 
annuals, and it may be that they are prevented 
from appearing as weeds, because the seeds cannot 
retain their vitality in the severe cold of our 
winters. We have received so many coarse and 
unsightly weeds from Europe, it seems a pity 
that we are deprived of the really beautiful ones. 

The Corn-flower is frequently cultivated in 
gardens, especially in the country, often under the 
name of Bachelor’s Buttons, a name also applied 
to several other flowers. Besides Corn-flower and 
Blue-bottle, the plant is called in England Blue- 
blaw and Hurt-sickle, the latter name from a notion 
that in reaping, it turns the edge of the sickle. 
The plant is closely related to the thistles. The 
head has an outer row of very large florets, which 
are of one of the most beautiful shades of blue to 
be found in any flower. Cultivation has produced 
purplish, white, and other varieties, none of which 
equal the original in beauty. This is said to be the 
favorite flower of the Emperor William, wherein 
he shows excellent taste, so far as color is con- 
cerned. An old legend says, that a youth, named 
Cyanus, was very fond of flowers, and would pass 
days in the fields, making garlands. One day he 
was found dead in a field, and instead of burying 
him, oreven crematiug his body, the Goddess Flora 
transformed him into a Corn-flower, which was a 
good and handsome thing for the Goddess to do. 











Way Mix on THE Ricut Sve or THE Cow ?— 
It is amere matter of custom. The right hand is 
usually strongest, and ought to be next to those 
teats which are hardest to drain, or which have the 
- most milk, in order that all may be finished at 











about the same time. It is a clear waste of time 
to finish with the one set of teats, before the others 
are half milked out. Still, while most, gentle cows 
will allow themselves to be milked from eithér side, 
,Many will not, and itis most convenient to milk all 
the cows in one stable on the same side, because 
the cow quickly learns to put herself in a conven- 
ient position, and because several milkers may be 
at work at once, and would interfere with one an- 
other, should they go to either side of the cow in- 
discriminately. As usual, the right side is right. 


Distinguishing Characters of Different 
Breeds of Cattle. 
—~>— 


We are asked to name the distinguishing charac- 
teristics of the different common breeds of cattle, 
and to indicate their hardiness. To exhibit this 
comprehensively, we have prepared the following 
table. It must, however, be borne in mind, that 
cattle of all breeds, well fattened and of suitable 
age, make good beef ; that all give milk, from which 
good butter may be made; that large milkers and 
good butter makers, no doubt, occur in all breeds; 
that all are docile, and make for their size and 
strength, fair working oxen, and that well cared for, 
all are hardy. The shorthorns are highest bred, 
have had the best care, and often great forcing, 
hence are set down as moderately hardy. No doubt 
the same is, in a measure, true of those marked 





























“good.’? They are all hardy if reared for two or 
three generations naturally. 
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Finish for a Gun Stock. 


R. G. NEWTON, DAKOTA. 
—<> 


The stocks of guns, as they come from the stores, 
are generally oiled or varnished : one trouble with 
the first is, that the first time you are caught in the 
rain with the gun, the grain of the wood will be 
raised wherever a drop of water touches it, and it 
must be smoothed down and oiled again. With 
the varnish finish, every scratch or mar will show 
plainly, and if you try to repair it, must go over 
the whole stock with fine sand-paper, and then re- 
varnish. In selecting a new gun, the quality be- 
ing the same, choose the oiled stock; to finish it so 
that the water will not affect it, and any mar or 
scratch can be quickly remedied, take one quarter 
pint of boiled linseed-oil, a piece of yellow beeswax, 
about an inch square, or its equivalent in size, and 
if handy, add a teaspoonful of copal varnish, heat 
all together in a tin or earthen dish, placed on the 
back of the stove, stirring frequently, until the 
wax is all melted. Rub the stock down smooth, 
with very fine (0 or 00) sand-paper, or emery paper, 
being careful not to touch the locks, or metal part 
of the gun the least particle, as it will show every 
time ; then apply the above mixture warm, with a 
cloth or piece of sponge, rubbing it in well and 
thoroughly ; it will not harm the gun if it gets on 
the mountings, as it will all rub off. Stand it away 
for at least twenty-four hours. Then take a piece 
of woolen, an old stocking leg, or the like, and rub 
the stock well and thoroughly, cleaning out any 
that may remain in the checking with a piece of 
soft pine or basswood splinter ; then apply another 
coat of the finish, warm or hot as before, and after 
standing again, rub down with the woolen rag. 
Three or four coats thus applied, and rubbed in, 








will give the stock a finish that will bring out the 
grain, fill up the pores of the wood, and the more 
the gun is handled and rubbed, the brighter the 
polish will become. When cleaning the gun, I 
generally finish with a rag well oiled, going over 
the entire gun, stock and all, which serves to keep 
it in good order, and will remove any slight scratch : 
if badly scratched, you can apply the mixture and 
rub off, which will make it as good as new, unless 
the scratch or dent is deep in the wood. This same 
mixture is very fine for finishing any hard wood, 
furniture, or fancy work, that is not deeply carved, 
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The Galls that Occur Upon Rose Bushes, 
— 

The number of insects that prey on the rose is so 
large, that whoever would succeed with the favor- 
ite flower, must devote his attention to the habits 
of these insects, and to the means of destroying 
them. Besides the plant lice, the so-called ‘‘ Rose- 
slug,” the Rose-bug, and others that are visible, un- 
fortunately, the rose-grower has a number of insect 
enemies that he is not likely to see, but which 
manifest their presence only by their work. This 
appears in the form of various galls, as the ex- 
erescences they cause are called. Baron Osten 
Sacken, who has made a special study of the gall- 
producing insects, states that there are no less than 
eight different gall-flies that attack the rose in this 
country. They are small, four-winged flies, belong- 
ing to the genus Rhodites, the females of which de- 
posit their eggs in the soft tissues of the tender, 
newly grown stems.- The eggs soon hatch, and the 
resulting maggot causes the stem to swell at that 
point, and form an excrescence or gall, within 
which the grub feeds and grows, changes toa 
pupa, and finally makes its exit as a perfect insect. 
One curious thing about these galls is, that they 
assume upon the same plant, a peculiar shape for 
each species ofinsect. Some of the rose-galls are 
simply globular swellings, the size of a large pea. 
Another insect produces a large, irregular swelling, 
which soon becomes hard and woody. Still another 
forms a gall an inch or morein diameter, which is 
covered on the exterior with numerous branching 
fibres, which give it a mossy appearance; it is at 
first green, and afterwards reddish or purplish. The 
engraving gives the appearance of this singular ex- 
crescence, which is often called ‘“‘Sweet-brier moss.” 
A gall at the right-hand, cut open, shows numerous 
cells, indicating that it contained several grubs. 
At the left are shown the grub, the pupa, and the 
perfect insect, or fly, Rhodites rose. These galls 
were formerly used in medicine, under the name 
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THE BEDEGUAR GALL OF THE ROSE. 


of ‘‘ Bedeguar,” which is said to be from Hebrew 
words, meaning “‘rose-apple.” It was formerly 
administered in several diseases, but its properties 
being only those of a mild astringent, it is not at 
present employed. When excrescences or galls of 
any kind, appear upon a rose-bush, the cultivator 
should cut them away, and, to prevent all chance 
of that the insect may perfect itself, burned. 
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The Guernsey Cow at Home. 


We have rarely been so impressed with the | 


capabilities of the attractive and superbly excel- 
lent cews from the Island of Guernsey, as we were 
a few weeks ago, when at a well known Long 
Island farm and homestead, we had the pleasure 
of meeting with no less than eighteen members of 
the Guernsey Cattle 
Breeders’ Association. 
This is a society formed 
to co-operate among 
Guernsey breeders of 
the vicinity of Phila- 
delphia with the Guern- 
sey Cattle Club, to pro- 
mote their mutual in- 
terests. They hold 
monthly meetings at 
the houses of different 
members, and almost 
all present were mem- 
bers of the Society of 
Friends. We had the 
pleasure of inspecting 
a very choice herd, a 
well tilled farm, excel- 
lent buildings, and a 
new cow stable, furnish- 
ed with an admirable 
cattle tie, which, while 
it is convenient and 
secure, is so contrived, 
that by the movement 
of a lever outside the 
stable, all the cows 
may be set loose at 
once—an exceedingly useful thing in case of fire. 
The meeting was held on the broad veranda of 
the ‘‘Old Brick ’’ mansion, interesting papers were 
read, analyses of milk reported, a system of tests 
discussed, and the usual business transacted. 
Two herds of cattle are kept upon the farm, a 
milch herd, largely Friesian, the milk from which 
is sent daily to the city, and the Guernsey butter 
herd. Calves are dropped at such seasons that 
cows are in their flush during the winter. A fine 
Guernsey. heifer of the Cottie family exhibits great 
thrift and constitution, being larger than even the 
Holstein-Friesians dropped at about thesame time. 
The cows, some of them, are very large, but so low 
set, that the size is not so noticeable as it would 
be otherwise. By the by, 
this Cottie heifer is a , 
great-great grand-daugh-» 
ter by the dam’s line of 
old Cottie, figured in the 
American Agriculturist for 
April, 1868, which, so far 
as We are aware, was the 
first engraving of a Guern- 
sey cow ever published in 
this country. The Guern- 
sey cow occupies a differ- 
ent position at her island 
home now, from that she 
then filled. TheIslanders 
then valued their beauti- 
ful breed, they knew its 
excellence for milk, the 
wonderful depth of color 
possessed by the butter 
and cream, the fine size of 
the calves when dropped, 
their general thriftiness, 
and the constitution of the 
breed, and its final value 
as beef. They kept no 
pedigrees, studied them 
but for asingle generation, 
and were really doing little to confirm and strengthen 
those supreme combined qualities possessed by no 
other dairy breed. Now, however, they have a herd- 
book carefully kept, are exceedingly particular as 
to what animals are admitted to the foundation 
stock, are establishing a system of tests for milk 
and butter, give due weight to the admirable beef 
points of their stock, and are doing much to place 
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| the cows of the Island of Guernsey where their 
merits entitle them to stand as equal to the beauti- 
ful Jerseys of the sister island as butter producers. 


| The engraving of the cow Cottie, above referred 


| to, is here reproduced. Her dam was imported by 
Mr. James P. Swain, of Bronxville, now deceased, 
and the old cow her daughters, and her descendants, 
| have been almost phenomenal milkers and butter 








THE GUERNSEY COW IN HER ISLAND HOME, 


makers, giving sixteen to twenty quarts of milk, 
seven to eight of which make a pound of butter. 





Southern Grasses. 
—<>-— 

Itis a prevalent belief that grass will not grow in 
the Southern States. This is so because the facts 
are notknown. At the present writing (Aug. 20th), 
a crop of natural grasses is being mowed, which 
will make at least three tons of the best hay per 
acre. This is onefact. Another is that a Northern 
man, who went to Georgia a few years ago, seeing 
baled hay at every railroad station, and being of- 
fered a plantation at a very low price, which was 





THE GUERNSEY COW ‘ COTTIE.”’ 
Drawn and Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


abandoned because crab-grass (Punicum sanguinale), 
had taken possession of it, purchased it; he pro- 
cured mowing machines, and made more than three 
hundred tons of hay the first year, which more than 
paid for theland. This fact is known to the writer. 
Moreover, these southern grasses are not only well 
known in the South to be persistent and prolific, 
and to yield excellent hay and pasture, but they are 











well known at the North, where they give farmers 
and gardeners a great deal of trouble to get rid of 
them. It isa ludicrous aspect of this case, which 
is serious enough in other ways, that farmers in the 
South and North, busy themselves, and spend much 
labor in trying to destroy as pestiferous weeds, 
several varieties of grasses, which may be made in 
both parts of the country, exceedingly valuable for 
green fodder or for hay. 
One of these valuable 
grasses, is that above 
mentioned, Panicum 
sanguinale, It has.long, 
narrow leaves, a slender 
stem, and a panicle or 
head, made up of three, 
five or more long, nar- 
row, divergent spikes, 
which spread somewhat 
like the fingers of a 
hand, hence it is often 
called ‘‘ Finger Grass.” 
When grown upon good 
soil, it will reach a 
hight of three or four 
feet, and stand quite 
thickly upon the 
ground. We have mown 
it in an asparagus bed, 
and on early cabbage 
stubble, in which it 
grew up freely in the 
rows, and have fed the 
green grass to cows, as 
soiling, with the very 
best results for milk 
and butter, and the 
cows preferred it to sweet corn. The ground being 
very rich, gave a heavy burden of fodder, equal to 
at least ten or twelve tons peracre. In the South 
this grass takes possession of cotton and corn fields, 
and would make the best of fall pasture; it can be 
mowed over the wheat stubble in August and Sep- 
tember,and make aton and a half of hay to the acre. 

A more prolific, and equally palatable grass, is 
Barn-yard Grass, Panicum Crus-galli. It has broad 
leaves, and a thick, tall, succulent and sweet stem, 
and is greedily eaten by cows and horses. Our 
horses and cows, here on our southern farm, are 
now being soiled on this grass, which is growing 
luxuriantly on a rich bottom, from which wheat 
was cut some weeks ago. The stalks average over 
three feet high; many of 
the leaves are three-quar- 
ters of an inch broad, and 
eighteen inches long above 
the clasping sheath; the 
head or panicle resembles 
millet, but is more open, 
is from six to ten inches 
long,an@ has about twenty 
alternate, bristly spikes, 
loosely arranged on the 
stem. The seeds are quite 
large, and when ripe re- 
semble those of sorghum. 
This grass grows abun- 
dantly in rich, moist places 
in the North, and we have 
cut it there in swamp 
meadows for the cows, 
which ate it with avidity. 
These two grasses prevail 
all over the South, and on 
the rich bottom . lands 
grow luxuriantly. They 
are annuals, but the soil 
is so stocked with the 
seeds, that they grow 
abundantly as soon as the 
early crops are removed. They might be cul- 
tivated with much profit, and if care were taken 
to prevent them from seeding in cultivated fields, 
and with only moderately good use of a cul- 
tivator, instead of the prevalent bull-tongue, they 
could be easily kept in subjection where they are 
are not wanted. [In support of what our associate 
at the South says of the cultivation of this grass, 
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we would refer to an article given in December, 
1875, in which is mentioned its successful cultiva- 
tion in Tennessee and in Central Illinois.—Ep.] 





Home-made and Useful Chaff Forks, 
—<—>>——— 

We have somewhat modified a drawing of a large 
chaff fork, sent us by Mr. Thos. P. Day, of Ontario, 
Canada. The engraving (fig. 1), represents a fork, 
with tines about two feet long, and having a spread 




















Fig. 1.—LARGE CHAFF FORK. 


of twenty inches. The teeth are straight above, 
and curved towards the point. They are fastened 
by screws to the three-inch, hard-wood head, and 
strengthened by an iron rod near the head, and by 
a@ round wooden rod, which passes through them 
and to which they are tacked fast. The head is 
strengthened by a similar piece of oak or ash, half 
an inch thick, screwed upon its edge, and through 
which the handle passes. This is of ash or hickory, 
large enough around to give the hand a good hold, 
and is fastened by wiring to the top side of the 
head. Such a fork may be made quite light, and 
the six tines being only four inches apart, will 
handle either chaff or 

light straw to good 

advantage. As Mr. 

Day remarks, it is 

good rainy-day work 

to make such articles. 

We give, by the way 

of comparison, a sim- 

ple chaff fork (fig. 2), 

made by first binding 

and then carefully 

splitting a single 

piece of hickory or 

ash, handle and tines 

being formed of the 

same stick. A ring- 

ferrule, or band of 

wire is placed at the 

dint beyond which 

Fig. 2.—SIMPLE CHAFF FORE. ae ame may not 
go, and after the splits are made, the tines are 
spread apart by wedge-shaped pieces of wood. 
These forks are easily made, and are the very 
best stable forks that can be used. There is 
no danger of pricking horses or cattle with them, 
and if one be carelessly left in the stable, or falls 
down, neither man nor beast is likely to be hurt. 
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Ear_y FatTenina or Pics—It is time to begin 
fattening pigs. Cold weather will soon arrive, 
when a large proportion of the food will be used up 
in maintaining the animal heat. A poundof fat 
may be made now, at half the costof that which 
may be made later. A good many pigs that have 

. been neglected until too late, will cost all they are 
worth for their feeding,and might better be knocked 
on the head at once, and the food put to better 
uses. Every farmer should know that the first fat 
pigs that are sold are always the most profitable. 





Kickers Among Cows—Treatment. 
— 
Cows will kick—some of them ; and heifers with 
their first calves, are expert at it. An unhandled, 
‘‘ungentled’’ cow, takes as naturally to kicking, as 
Leghorn hens do to scratching. Of course, every 
heifer ought to have her udder handled before 
calving, when it is sersitive, and when a little 
manipulation is soothing and agreeable to the ani- 
mal. This breaks the ice, so to speak, and then if 
the calf is removed as soon as dropped, the novelty 
of the experience, and the entire lack of knowledge 
of what she has lost, leads the great majority of 
heifers—no doubt nine out of ten—to submit to 
milking with pleasure, and evident satisfaction. 
If, however, the calf be dropped in the pasture, or 
at night, and is found with the cow in the morning, 
she may resent any attempts to milk her, even 
though her udder be fulland hard. The calfshould 
be placed on the cow’s left side, and encouraged 
to suck, buf whether it does so or not, let the milker 
at once begin to milk. Saving the milk is of noim- 
portance, so, if the heifer is nervous, keep the pail 
away, and milk on the ground. If she kicks, 
soothe her, and begin again. Do not let her think 
her kicking has any effect. A rail may be placed 
so that kicking may be a disagreeable performance, 
and sometimes a cow may be placed close to a rail 
fence, which defends the milker from the blows of 
a really vicious kicker, and the milking still go on. 
The cow will ordinarily yield to circumstances, and 
stand still after a while; at least, the pressure of 
the milk in the udder, which may cause inflamma- 
tion, can thus be relieved. If the cow continues 
nervous, and will not be pacified, the thing to do 
is, to tie or strap her legs. This may be done with 
a light rope like a bed-cord. It is passed once 
around the left leg below the hock, tied by a 
“half-hitch’’ (halfa knot), then twisted a few times, 
and another hitch turned in it, and finally passed 
around the right leg, and tied in a bow-knot, 
so that itcan be quickly untied. A cowso tied can 
not kick, but she-is almost sure to take short steps 
backward, and when she gets to the end of her tie- 
strap, or back as far as she can go in the stanchions, 
her hind legs may be strained far back, and as her 
position is avery unsteady one, she may fall down. 
To prevent this, a rope may be passed twice around 
the tie-rope, carried forward, and fastened to the 
manger. This will prevent the backing, and the 
cow will probably soon give up, and stand quietly. 
A set of straps, to be used in case any such con- 





Fig. 1.—STRAPS FOR A KICKING Cow. 


trivance is necessary, should be part of the appar- 
atus of every well fitted up breeding cow stable. 
They take the place of the cords described, are 
shown in the accompanying engravings, and are 
more convenient. They consist (fig. 1).of two leg- 
straps, an inch wide, with buckles and tucks for 
the ends of the straps. The buckles must have a 
leathern guard piece under them, to prevent their 
hurting the cow, anda ring forastrap. The strap 
which connects the leg straps, or fetters, may be 
long enough to be used double, passing through 
both rings and buckling. It is, however, more 
convenient to have it pass through the ring in the 








other, being altogether about eight inches long. 
When attached, a ring is slipped over the strap, and 
the snap is then caught into the ring on the fetter 
of the right leg. A strap or rope, having another 
snap upon it, and fastened to the manger, or tog 
ring in the floor, is then caught into the ring be- 
tween the fetters, to prevent backing. With this 
contrivance (fig. 2), after she has become accus- 
tomed to it, any cow can be milked. Soon it will 
not be necessary to use the manger strap, and in 
all probability, it will not be many days before the 
simple passing the hands about the legs when the 
milker sits down, will lead the cow to suppose she 





Fig. 2.—THE STRAPS APPLIED. 


is fettered, and she will stand still, while if she 
supposed she were not fettered, she would probably 
kick again viciously. There is no theory about 
this, but the personal experience of the writer. 
ee 


English Beans versus Indian Corn.* 
A. W. THORNTON, WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 
ip 

Corn is said to be par excellence the crop of the 
United States, and in those sections of the coun- 
try, where one can produce sixty, eighty, or one 
hundred bushels to the acre, it is, no doubt, a noble 
crop. But allthis great country will not yield so 
lavishly, and in many sections, it is unprofitable to 
grow it at all. For such sections (where corn will 
not yield more than fifty bushels to the acre), 1 
wish to bring to the notice of your readers a sub- 
stitute, which is well worthy of a trial. I refer to 
English Beans, and right here I wish it to be un- 
derstood, that these beans are very different from 
what are known as beans in the United States, as 
bush, pole, snap, Lima,or any others, usually classed 
in the seed catalogues as beans. [The common beans 
of this country belong to the genus Phaseolus, The 
English bean belongs to the genus Vicia (or Faba 
of some authors). Thesé@ differ in a number of bo- 
tanical characters, and notably in their seed-leaves 
(cotyledons), which in all our beans, appear above 
the surface in germinating, while in the English 
beans they remain below the surface, in the same 
manner as the pea.—ED.] 1 therefore distinguish 
them by the term English Beans, asin Great Britain 
they have been cultivated largely for ages, both 
for table use and for stock-feeding, for which latter 
purpose they are superior to corn (if it is not trea- 
son to say so in a country where ‘corn is king”’). 
In proof of the assertion, I quote from ‘‘ Boussin. 
gault’s Scale of Nutritive Equivalents :” 





eaeaewens 100 | Maize (Corn).......180 
...-107| Horse Beans....... 44 
oe i PRE Ee BOD RNB ihc | ois seca neias 67 


....117| White Haricots ... 56 

from which it can be seen, that forty-four bushels 
of Horse or English Beans are equivalent in nu- 
tritive value to one hundred and thirty bushels of 
corn. This is contrary to the general supposition, 
but nevertheless it is founded on facts, and facts 
are stubborn things. The nutritive value of Horse 
Beans being so superior to corn (in the ratio of 
over three to one), let us see how they compare in 
productiveness on this point. I would state; that 
the yield of English Beans in England, is eighty 





* The above article has a special interest to 
farmers upon the Pacific Coast, and in other locali- 
ties, where the cool and moist weather is not favor- 
able to the successful culture of corn. In ali the 
States where corn is a profitable crop, the weather 
is too hot forthe English Beans, which are attacked 


fetter of the left leg,and a harness snap at the | by plant-lice and other insects, and fail.—ED. 
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bushels and upwards per acre, and in my experi- 
mental grounds here in Washington Territory, I 
have had a yield of at the rate of one hundred and 
thirty-six bushels per acre. So large a yield, how- 
ever, I would not expect in common field culture ; 
but placing the yield at the low rate of even fifty 
bushels, and considering the much greater feeding 
or nutritive value of the beans over corn, we 
would have the small crop of fifty bushels of beans 
equal to one hundred and fifty bushels of corn, or 


a fair crop of beans, say eighty bushels, equal to 
two hundred and forty bushels of corn. The 
whole is not yet told in favor of beans, as either a 


substitute for, or in competition with corn ; a very 
important factor being the hardiness of the bean 
crop, and the long season it has to grow. All are 
aware how sensitive corn is to frosts, and how fre- 
quently crops are lost or injured by late frosts ; 
while the English Bean crop is perfectly hardy, 
and unaffected by any spring frosts, and may be 
planted with perfect safety as soon as the frost be- 
gins to leave the surface of the ground. The cul- 
tivation of English Beans is the same as that of 
potatoes, and they may be planted in drills, only 
far enough apart to allow the cultivator to pass 
between the rows, and about six or eight inches 
apart in the drill. 1n England, they are commonly 
pat in with a ‘‘dibble,’”? but opening a shallow drill, 
and dropping them along in it, is quicker work. 

In rich soil, a good crop of both potatoes and 
beans can be produced on the same ground, at the 
same time, by planting them together. It is done 
by opening a drill'with a double mould-board plow, 
and dropping a potato set and a bean, every alter- 
nate six inches, thus having the beans, and the po- 
tatoes, each a foot apart. The beans, growing 
erect, and like other leguminous plants, taking 
most of their nutriment from the nitrogen in the at- 
mosphere, does not materially rob or injure the 
potato plant, and a fair crop of both is produced. 
To accomplish this in a satisfactory manner, the 
ground must be well tilled, well manured, and kept 
clean, until after the beans have blossomed. There 
is one point in which the English Bean must yield 
to the corn crop; that. is, in the feeding value of 
the fodder, or stalks; the bean-stalks being worth- 
less for anything but manure. It is alsoa crop 
unsuited to the hot, dry, prairie countries, where 
corn yields so abundantly, as it loves a cool, moist 
climate. In any country, where corn will not yield 
over thirty bushels to the acre, I would strongly 
recommend the trial of English Beans, I would 
say here, that in the above article I have ‘‘no axe 
to grind,’ as I am not in the seed business, and 
will feel fully repaid, if I succeed in imparting in- 
formatiun, the result of experiment, to your readers. 


A Poultryman’s Crook. 


J. L, Cunningham, Gonzales Co., Texas, writes 
us: “It is often troublesome to catch one out of a 
number of fowls in acoop. To save time and labor 
in such a case, I make use of an instrument like the 
one here figured. A small rod, three-fourths of an 
inch in diameter, and three or four feet long, is pro- 
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HOOK FOR CATCHING POULTRY. 


vided with a ferrule at oneend. A stout, medium 
sized wire, about one foot long, is bent at one end, 
aud the long end of the wire inserted firmly into the 
ferruled end of therod. Then by reaching into the 


coop of fowls with the rod, the one desired may be | 


caught by the foot, and gently drawn within reach. 
Ido not think the above invention has ever been 
patented, and it is too good tokeep. By its use, 
one person may handle a coop of fowls, which 
without it, would require at least two or three per- 
sons to aceomplish.”’ 


~~ 
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WEED SEED IN ManurE.—Our farm-yard ma- 
nure is full of seeds, and they grow surer and 
quicker than the seeds we sow. Manure in which 
there are weed seeds, should be applied only to 
gome hoed crop, or green manure crop; for in 
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these, if we keep the crops clean, the weeds will 
do no harm. Buckwheat is an admirable weed 
killer and: ground cleaner, and may follow potatoes 
or even winter grain, but when sowed in the spring, 
and plowed under, its best effects in this way are ob- 
tained,for there will be no trouble from its own seed. 
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Civil Service on the Farm. 


D. D. T. MOORE, 
eagles, 

In these days, when so much attention is given 
to ‘‘ civil service reform,’’ and the merit system, in 
filling various offices and clerkships in Govern- 
mental departments—National, State, Municipal, 
etc.—it may be well to inquire whether the rules 
adopted in these are not applicable, at least to 
some extent, to the engagement of employes in in- 
dustrial pursuits, and notably to that of the lead- 
ing occupation of the country, agriculture. It 
would be a great benefit and blessing, certainly, if 
a system could be introduced whereby .such rural 
citizens as require more or less help could readily 
secure sober, civil, industrious and trustworthy 
assistants. Could some feasible plan be adopted 
to assure employers in regard to the industrious 
and steady habits, competency and moral deport- 
ment of those they engage for the season, ora 
longer period, many would be saved much of the 
disappointment, vexation and damage occasioned 
by the necessitated employment of men who prove 
idle, wasteful, intemperate, or otherwise incapable. 

This is not a local question, but one of national 
importance. In many sections of the country 
there is abundant occasion for the inauguration of 
a system which will enable farmers, horticultur- 
ists, and stockmen, to obtain better help without 
the trouble and expense to which they are now 
frequently subjected. How this can best be brought 
about is a question worthy the well considered 
action of the employing and laboring classes of 
ruralists, for both would be benefited by the adop- 
tion of a thorough reform, While farmers would 
escape the hindrances and losses which result 
from the indolence and carelessnéss of those they 
sometimes employ—either unwittingly or from ne- 
cessity—really capable farm hands, known to be 
industrious, skillful and upright, would have little 
or no trouble in finding steady employment, ‘at 
good wages. No progressive husbandman of re- 
putable standing will knowingly or willingly em- 
ploy a man of idle and dissolute aabits—one who 
is not only careless and neglectful in the discharge 
of his duties, but whose example, in the use of 
vulgar and profane language, and disgraceful de- 
portment, must prove injurious ito his associates, 
and especially demoralizing to young people. Far- 
mers whose families include children and youth, 
cannot be too careful in the selection of those they 
employ, both male and female, as their influence, 
for either good or evil, is very likely to prove both 
powerful and permanent. 

But how can your suggestions about civil service 
reform on the farm be carried out (asks the reader) 
especially in isolated rural neighborhoods, where 
farmers are often obliged to employ 
strangers? This is an objection, we admit, 
but not one which is insurmountable. 
If farmers, everywhere, will resolve to 
employ only industrious, skillful and trustworthy 
men, or the best that can possibly be obtained, 
and require strangers, who apply for work, 
to present strong recommendations as to char- 
acter and competency, the difficulty may be 
measurably overcome. But in order to render this 
plan practicable, and of benefit to those specially 
interested, farmers must scrupulously regard each 
other’s interest. For example, no one who de- 
sires to do as he would be done by, should recom- 
mend, either verbally or in writing, a person that 
he would not himself employ—a thing which is 
ofteu done by prominent people of various occupa- 
tions, either from kindness, or to get rid of appli- 
cants. This isa matter about which farmers should 
be extremely careful, lest they do injury to other 
employers, by influencing them to engage men who 
prove incompetent, or otherwise objectionable. 





Whenever feasible, it would be well for farmers to 
organize, or have an understanding about the em- 
ployment of farm hands, for mutual protection 
against the impositions of pretended skilled 
laborers, who are really incapable, if not idle and 
vicious, 

In conclusion let us say that, whether he needs 
one or several men, the farmer who has a family 
cannot be too particular as to the character and 
qualitications of those he employs. The better 
way is, whenever practicable, to ascertain fully as 
to the character and antecedents of applicants be- 
fore making engagements. Some farmers never - 
engage an assistant until entirely satisfied as to his 
habits, as well as his competency, except in an 
emergency—such as being short-handed in harvest 
—and those who are thus cautious usually secure 
and retain help, that is satisfactory year after year. 
Such a course is wise, and should be pursued.by 
all who would secure the services of men who will 
prove both efficient and trustworthy. Thougha 
rigid examination may not be as necessary as under 
the civil service rules, the inquiry should be suf- 
ficiently careful to elicit the truth about the appli- 
cant, and thus prevent a deception which might 
prove both unpleasant and unprofitable. 





The Prostrate Junipers. 
CELESTE * 

Some of the Junipers are exceedingly variable in 
habit. The common Juniper (Juniperus communis); 
for example, is usually met with as a spreading 
mat, rarely over three feet high. Occasionally it 





THE SAVIN JUNIPER, 


grows in an erect forni, specimens being known in 
cultivation, which are over thirty feet in hight, 
The Savin Juniper (J. sabina), is another species, 
which presents both a trailing and an upright form. 
Thisis a native-of the mountains of Europe, and 
also of this continent, where it is found along our 
northern borders, and upon the shores of the great 
lakes. The engraving shows the habit of the pros- 
trate form of the Savin, as it is usually called, and 
its effectiveness when allowed to trail over rocks.. 
Another of the trailing Junipers, found along the 
lakes and northward, is by some regarded as a spe- 
cies, and is described in the books as the Prostrate 
Juniper (J prostrata), while others regard it as 
onlya form of the Savin Juniper. The plant is 
completely prostrate, and spreads upon the ground, 
forming devse, circular, mat-like masses, not over 
two feet high, and often ten feet or morein diam- 
eter. The foliage is of a rich, dark-green color, 
which makes it very effective. This Prostrate 
Juniper is a capital plant for rock-work, and has 
been used with good effect to form edgings to beds 
cut in the lawn, as its color makes a strong contrast 
with that of the grass, The catalogues give sev- 
eral other trailing and dwarf Junipers, some of 
which are very interesting, and may be used with 
effect, especially in the ornamentation of small . 
places. Indeed, with the low-growing Junipers, 
and with the dwarf forms of other evergreens, one 
can plant out a front yard, or other small area, in a 
most pleasing aad novel manner, Moreover, the 
place will be attractive in winter as well asin sum- 
mer, save when snows hide the diminutive trees, 
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Save the Corn Stalks. 


—_———_ 

Of the many things I admire in my German neigh- 
bor, none excite my respect more than the very 
successful way in which he manages his corn stalks. 

His plan does not differ from that generally 
adopted. He husks his corn in the field, ties the 
stalks into bundles, 
stands these bundles ss 
into stooks, and ,when 
dry, draws them into the 
barn, or makes them in- 
to a high, narrow stack, 
that is pretty much all 
roof. The Deacon and I 
do the same thing. The 
only difference is, that 
we propose to draw them 
in to-morrow,or the next 
day, or as soon as con- 
venient, and the result 
is, that something hap- 
pens to postpone the 
work, and before we 
know it the stalks are 
wet, and we must wait 
until they get dry again. 
And sometimes we re- 
peat this precess of 
waiting for a convenient 
time, and November 
snow finds the stalks 
still in the field. Not 
so Mr. Jacobs. He does 
not wait. His stalks are 
frequently secure in the barn or stack, before some 
of us commence to husk. His cows and young 
stock are in the field, picking up the stray ears and 
scattered fodder, before they are injured by the 
rain, and before we realize what has been done, 
the field is harrowed to level down the stubbs, and 
the next day the boys are plowing, and getting the 
land ready to sow barley next spring. J. H. 


ee 
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A First-class School-house. 


a 


The accompanying design is suitable fora school- 
house, to be erected in a village ora thickly popu- 
lated farming community. It has separate rooms 
for boys and girls, arranged with large sliding- 
doors between, so that the rooms may be used 
separately, or be opened into one, as occasion may 
require; both rooms being similarly furnished. 

The school-rooms are planned to accommodate 
forty-eight pupils each, seated separately, although 








Fig. 2.—END ELEVATION OF SCHOOL-HOUSE. 


a larger number might be accommodated by using 
double desks and fewer aisles. Separate entrances 
are provided for each department, with hat avd 
cloak rooms opening from the school-rooms, some 
provided with shelves and wardrobe hooks. The 
school-rooms are abundantly lighted with large 
windows, which extend nearly to the ceiling. A 
smal! portable wardrobe is provided for the use of 
each teacher. A cellar seven feet in hight extends 
under the building, with a concrete floor, and walls 
of stone to the top of the ground, and of hard 
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brick two feet eight inches above the ground line ; 


all laid in cement mortar. At the end of each 
school-room is a brick ventilating chimney, with a 
cast iron smoke-flue set in the brickwork with 
which the furnace flue is connected. The heat 
from the smoke-pipes produces a draft in the chim- 


neys, which carries off the foul air. In places 
~. \ 
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Fig. 1.—PERSPECTIVE VIEW OF: SUHOOL-HOUSE. 


where illuminating gas is available, a lighted gas 
jet placed inside the ventilating flues, when the 
furnaces are not in operation, or to accelerate the 
movement of the foul air at any time, wiil insure 
successful ventilation. The warm, fresh air is in- 
troduced through registers, placed in the sides of 
the building, about seven feet above the floor. 
Blue stone door and window sills, coping, and 
steps are properly set in the masonry, as required 
by the drawings. The frame of the building is of 
dry, sound spruce, of the. following sizes: Sills, 
six by eight inches; plates, six by six inches; 
posts, six by six inches; girders, eight by ten 
inches ; floor beams, three by twelve inches; raf- 
ters, three by 8ix inches; outside studding, three 
by six inches; inside studding, three by four 
inches; all framed, braced, and pinned together in 
asecure manner. The roof is supported by strong 
king-bolt trusses, placed ten feet apart, all con- 
structed in accordance with the detail drawings. 

The exterior of the building is sheathed with 
dry, surfaced lumber, covered with heavy sheath- 
ing paper. The side wallsof the building are clap- 
boarded with six-inch white pine, beveled siding. 
The gables of main roof are shingled, and the roofs 
are slated with best quality black slate, put on with 
galvanized iron nails. The cornice is made by nail- 
ing tongued and grooved boards to the lower pro- 
jecting ends of rafters, and finished with a neat 
moulding. The outside steps, corner boards, belt 
courses, door and window casings, gutters, steps, 
half timber work, barge boards, etc., are of white 
pine. The school-rooms, entries, and closets, are 
wainscoted four feet high, with narrow tongued 
and grooved, beaded yellow pine, with a neat cap 
and base. A portable black-board, with chalk-tray 
at the bottom, is placed on each side of the 
teachers’ desks, arranged so that it can be removed 
at any time for repairs, or when it is necessary to 
opeu the sliding-doors. The architrave, door, and 
window jambs and casings are of dry, yellow pine. 
The architraves in the school-rooms and entries are 
moulded, and have plinth blocks and neatly turned 
or stamped corner blocks. 

The cellar windows have white pine plank jambs, 
and sills, with white pine casement sash, glazed 
with single-thick’ glass. All other windows have 
one and one-eighth inch yellow pine jambs, and 
two inch rabbeted sills and one and one-eighth inch 
blind hanging stiles ; clear white pine sash, glazed 
with double thick French glass. Outside blinds to 
all except the cellar windows. The belfry is con- 
structed as shown in the drawings, with a tin roof 














and galvanized iron finial, and is arranged for 
hanging a bell, placed in the center of the build- 
ing so, that the rope which rings it, may pass down 
near the teacher’s platform in one department. 
The side walls above the wainscoting, are plastered 
three coats, the last coat to be of soapstone finish, 
troweled smooth, The angles, where the plaster- 
ing joins the wood ceil- 
ing, are finished with 
a neat moulding. The 
outside steps are pro- 
tected by strong batten 
doors in the usual way, 
If desired, the wing at 
the rear can be enlarged 
so as to build a stairway 
to the cellar, accessible 
from one of the school- 
rooms. Theschool-rooms 
are heated by means of 
two portable furnaces, 
supplied with an abun- 
dance of pure air. All 
doors except the slid- 
ing-doors are of white 
pine, two inches thick ; 
they are five - panel- 
ed and moulded both 
sides, hung with loose- 
joint japanned iron 
butts, and have brass- 
faced mortise locks, 
and black japanned 
knobs. The sliding-doors 
are hung with sliding- 
door hangers, and have suitable locks and fasten- 
ings. The flashings, linings of valleys, gutters, 
coverings of hips and ridges, and work in belfry, 
are of I. C. charcoal tin, laid in best manner. The 
leaders are of galvanized iron, properly connected 
with a drain or sewer, which will effectually dis- 
pose of all water to a distance from the building. 


Cost of Materials and Labor. 








































837 cubic [Ze excavating, at 30 cents............. $ 1C1.00 
1,760 cubic feet stone walling, at 25 cents............ 440.00 
14,000 hard brick, laid, at $16............-cccsccsccceses 224.00 
815 square yards plastering, at 35 cents............. 110.25 
$72 cubic feet concrete, at 25 cents.................. 93.00 
70 running feet blue-stone sills and steps, etc., at 2 

cas Des cE Mbit einabs Sete dakcuiesb ev 6ns.os%s 0's 40 
64 running feet cast iron smoke Pi D. cteencesneas 64.00 
12,000 square feet framing timber, a 2p CONE... e000 240.00 
6,000 square feet sheath ng boards, at 18 cents....... 108.00 
8,000 square feet yellow pine flooring, at 4cents..... 120.0 
8,000 square feet yellow pine ceiling, at 4 vents...... 120.00 
8,500 square feet white pine siding, at 5 cents........ 175.00 
1,500 square feet white pine finishing lumber, at 5c.. 75.00 
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Fig. 3.—FLOOR PLAN. 

SPOOR CRI BU Os «co cecs <3 -005sdsseecceees 80.00 
4 sliding doors, complete..............242 sesseees 100.00 
85 squares slating, at $10............ccccsecccccccces 350.00 
DEC ciace li Uhdvehancedsehs, oon cesdeu ce sstaye 20.00 
2 privies.......... 100.00 
Windows, complete.. 800.00 
Sheathing paper................ we | 
Flashing, tin work, and leaders..............c.ceeceeee 75.00 
ING ccucwh sees berssapecnS¥6Sans pescsscenesenssionen 50.00 
PN csdesiaricrevessesecs 200.00 
Carpenter work and labor.. 800.00 
Heating and ventilating..... . 3800.00 
SORE kn cewesnsdpo puss en evyS¥enesueacteebasegnee 112.85. 
as eicin cats ebusndensheciasieyeevesesdavasceneed $4,400.00 
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The Crowned Pigeons. 





~—> 

Of all the birds belonging to the great order of 
Columbe, the Doves, the Dodo was the largest, and 
without doubt, the ugliest. Since man came upon 
the scene, the Dodo retired, and as it is now re- 
garded as quite extinct, superiori- 
ty, in the matter of size, is accord- 
ed to the Crowned Pigeons. These 
birds do not belong in the same 
genus (Oolumba), with the doves 
and pigeons, but in a separate 
genus, Goura. These differ from 
the true pigeons in having a longer 
bill, much shorter wings, and 
especially, in having a conspicuous 
crest of feathers upon the head. 
There are but two species, both 
found on the Islands of the In- 
dian ocean. The great Crowned 
Pigeon, Goura coronata, is twenty- 
eight inches in length. The head, 
neck, sides, and lower parts, a 
grayish blue. The back js black, 
with the tips of the feathers of 
arich purplish brown. The wings 
are crossed by a distinct bar of 
white. The crest is composed of 
long silky feathers, of the same 
color as the head and neck. The 
other species is Goura Victorie, 
named in honor of the Queen, and 
is called the Queen’s Pigeon. It 
is somewhat larger than the other, 
and its plumage is more showy in 
its colors. Each feather in the 
crest, as shown in the engraving, 
is expanded at its extremity into 
a spoon-shaped form, which is 
blue, bordered with white. ‘These 
pigeons build their nests in trees, 
and feed upon berries and seeds. 
They are readily tamed, but do not 
breed in confinement. The two 
species above mentioned, have hy- 
bridized together, which suggests 
the possibility of their hybridizing 
with the common pigeons ; a mat- 
ter which pigeon fanciers should consider, as the 
progeny would be larger than the present varieties. 





Poultry Keeping—How to Begin. 
MISS H. 0, WILLIS, SARATOGA CO., N. ¥. 
eg 

In constructing a poultry house, asin many other 
events of life, most persons have to consider what 
they can have, rather than what they would prefer. 
The house need not be expensive. Fowls that are 
kept in a comfortable but inexpensive house, often 
do as well as those kept in the most elaborately 
constructed poultry houses of the wealthy breeder. 
The house must be weather-tight and well venti- 
lated ; it should occupy a dry and sheltered spot. 
We think it is very essential that the poultry house 
and yards should be located on dry ground ; poul- 
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PLAN OF POULTRY HOUSE. 


try will not be healthy, if kept in a damp house. 
Dampness in the poultry house, is the cause of fully 
half the diseases poultry are heirs to. In the con- 
struction of the house, it is best to select a plan 
that will be both comfortable for the fowls, and 
convenient for the attendant. I give the ground 
plan of a house, which I think is a very convenient 








ove. It is fifteen feet wide, and thirty feet long. 
It is divided into three pens, each pen ten by twelve 
feet. The roosts are placed near the entrance 
to each pen, thus enabling the attendant to con- 
veniently remove manure. The nests are two feet 


and after some weeks’ drying and rest, it regains 
its property again, and this may occur three or 
four times. The belief, that the action of rennet 
was due to an acid it contains, was beld fifty years 
ago by Prof. J. W. F. Johnston, of England, and 


from the floor, and placed over the feed troughs. | was taught by him in his interesting lectures upon 





THE QUEEN’S PIGEON (Goura Victorie). 
Engraved after Brehm for the American Agriculturist. 


The eggs are gathered from the alley. This house 
may be constructed of any desired length, but this, 
I think, will be large enough for any one who may 
be thinking of commencing the poultry business. 
In conclusion, I will say that the best way to com- 
mence the poultry business, is to begin with a few 
fowls, and after gaining experience in their man- 
agement, a larger number may be kept, and larger 
houses constructed for their accommodation. 


What is Rennet ? 
—< >> 

Rennet is an important agent in the manufacture 
of cheese; and it is of great advantage to dairy- 
men, that they should understand something about 
it. Unfortunately, a great deal that is not true, 
and is misleading, is written and said of it. Re- 
cently, a speaker at a Dairy Conference in England, 
made a long statement about rennet, which has been 
widely copied in this country, and is likely to do 
mischief unless the errors made are corrected. 
This gentleman, a Mr. Lloyd, stated, that rennet was 
the fourth stomach of a rumivant animal, and that 
its peculiar action in curdling milk was due to the 
production of acid by it. Now it is well known to 
experts, and even to experienced practical dairy- 
men, that the stomach of a young sucking pig, 
makes as good rennet as does that of acalf. In 
fact, the stomach of any young animal which sub- 
sists upon milk, has the same effect in curdling 
milk, as rennet from a calf’s stomach. This fact 
bears very forcibly upon the question: ‘* What is 
rennet, and to what is its peculiar action due?’ 
There are some things known about rennet, and 
some that are not yet well understood. Rennet is 
not acid, and its action is not caused by an acid. 
Its peculiar property is not due to any condition of 
the stomach, but to the tissue itself, because rennet 
may be exhausted by steeping it in water for a time, 








Agricultural Chemistry, published. 
in a volume. But at that time, 
little was known of the nature of 
these organisms which produce: 
various chemical changes, known 
as fermentation, digestion, and de- 
composition, and it was Prof. 
Arnold, and the writer, who a few: 
years ago first concluded, that the- 
action, of rennet was a true di- 
gestive one, and that the curdling 
of milk, and the subsequent ripen- 
ing of cheese, were merely pro- 
cesses of digestion, and that more- 
over, cheese itself, possessed a 
similar action to that of rennet, 
and was an assistant to digestion 
in the stomach when used as food. 
To understand the action of ren-. 
net, we must know how milk is. 
digested inthe stomach of an ani- 
mal, and something of the nature: 
of the stomach. Theinner coat of 
the stomach contains very numer- 
ous minute glands, which secrete- 
the gastric juice. This liquid is 
alkaline, or neutral, when the 
stomach is empty of food; when 
food is taken into the stomach, the 
gastric juice pours out from there 
glands very copiously, and it is 
then acid. As soon as the secretion. 
of gastric juice is completed, and. 
the food becomes mixed with it, 
and digestion begins. When the 
food is milk, the first process is. 
the curdling of the milk. But, as. 
the rennet of the dairyman is taken 
from a stomach which was at rest, 
for the calves are all slaughtered. 
when fasting, and no milk is 
wasted over one about to be 
vealed, it is free from acid, and is either neutral or 
slightly alkaline. If it is not acid, then, which 
produces the effect of the rennet, what is it ? It isa 
substance which is called pepsin, and of which 
the gastric juice partly consists. Pepsin is an ac- 
tive disorganizer of organic matter, and is used in 
surgery to dissolve the diseased tissue of cancers. 
There is every reason to believe, that the active 
solvent and digestive principle of pepsin, consists 
of organisms, of a similar character to the bacteria, 
which are found to be so active in other forms of 
decomposition. Dr. Pasteur, the noted experi- 
menter with these minute, but active agents, has 
expressed this opinion, and it is certain, from well-~ 
known peculiarities both of rennet and cheese, that 
the agent by which the effect is produced, gains 
and increases rapidly in milk and in cheese, and is 
continued indefinitely by this growth. There is no 
doubt, that the action of rennet isin thenature of a 
ferment, and is not due to acid of any kind. This 
cannot be otherwise, because fresh curd and whey 
are free from acid, when the milk has been used 
fresh, and the acid, necessary to proper curing of 
the curd for the cheese, is developed by exposure to 
the air while in the vat. This generative action of 
rennet explains, why so small a quantity as one tea- 
spoonful, will gradually spread through and change 
the condition of ten thousand times its bulk of 
milk, and that a small portion of the cheese made 
from it, will continue this action in more milk, and 
so on indefinitely. It would be disastrous to cheese 
makers to believe, as stated by Mr. Lloyd, that as a 
certain amount of acidity in the curd is required to 
make a fine quality of cheese, and as rennet acts 
by reason of its acid, the acid condition of the curd 
should be procured through the rennet. For one 


. 


of the worst mistakes made by cheese makers, is to 
use an excess of rennet, and one of the easiest 
things to be done is, to develop the requisite acidi- 
ty, by exposing the curd in the vat to the action of 
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the atmosphere for a sufficient length of time. One 
of the best and most firmly established rules among 
the first cheese makers is, to use as little rennet as 
possible, and to leave it to produce its effect upon 
the milk slowly, and with a low temperature. 
Among the Farmers on the Canada Border. 


c. P. DEWEY. 
pa 


A journey through portions of Central and 
Northern New York, and along the St. Lawrence, 
from the Thousand Islands re- 
gion to the broad waters below 
Quebec, suggests some notes of 
travel and observation, concern- 
ing the agricultural products, 
the scenery, the travel and traf- 
fic of a region which, for many 
years, was the great artery of 
communication between the 
East and the West, and which is 
to-day the avenue through which 
a large volume of the Western 
produce reaches the sea-board, 
There are three counties in the 
State of New York, central in 
position, that may be regarded 
as representative of the agri- 
culture of the State: Theseare 
Herkimer, with forty-three thou- 
sand population, one thousand 
seven hundred and forty-tive 
square miles, and three hundred 
and seventy-two thousand acres 
of improved land ; Jefferson, with sixty-six thou- 
sand population, one thousand eight hundred 
and sixty-eight square miles, and five hundred 
and ninety-five thousand acres of improved land, 
and St. Lawrence, with eighty-six thousand pop- 
ulation, two thousand nine hundred square miles, 
and seven hundred and ninety-three thousand im- 

3 proved acres. St. Lawrence county has more milch 
cows and more cattle than any other county in 
the United States. The cows number ninety-three 
thousand, the other cattle forty-nine thousand. 
Herkimer has forty-eight thousand cows and 
seventeen thousand other cattle. Jefferson has‘ 
sixty-two thousand cows, and twenty-seven thou- 
sand other cattle. The annual dairy products of 
these counties are as follows : 




















































Milk. gals. Butter.Ibs. Cheese, Ibs. 
Herkimer, 17.000, 1,403,000 2,862,000 
Jefferson, 13,300,000 4,072,000 284,000 
St. Lawrence, 15,500,000 6,973,000 389,000 


Together they produce nearly seven hundred 
thousand tons of hay. 
With less than four 
per cent. of the popu- 
lation of the State, 
they produce one-fifth 
of all the milk, one- 
ninth of the butter, 
nearly one-half of the 
cheese, and nearly 
one-seventh of the 
hay. Comparisons 
made from Census re- 
turns will make ap- 
parent the extent of 
the agricultural pro- 
ducts: of New York 
State, and exhibit the 
industry and thrift of 
the tillers of a soil, 
less forbidding than 
that of New England, 
and less productive 
than that of the West- 
erm common wealths, 
where, according to 
the old adage, one has only “to tickle the earth 
with a plough, and it laughs with a harvest.’’ The 
winters are long and severe in the counties we have 
named, but an abundant means of living is wrung 
from the earth. The farmers along the northern 
frontier are in direct competition with those of 








ported from these provinces, the greater portion 
from Quebec and Ontario. The egg import from 
Europe is also large, but the hens of the Canadas 
are by far the largest factors in this trade, and the 
trade increases every year. Eggs pay no duty, and 


when we reflect, that this product comes from mil- 
lions of humble sources—the poultry yards of 
small farmers—and that it is only the surplus that 
goes to market, we may well wonder, where and 
how the billions of eggs consumed in the United 











the British provinces, in many productions. More 
than five million dozen of eggs ore annually im- 





States are produced. It is an interest that may be 


AMONG THE THOUSAND ISLES. 


rated at many tens of million dollars. Yet it is 
not among the enumerations of the National Cen- 
sus. Let us hope, that the uext census, the 
eleventh, will cover this important field. It is 
probable that the egg consumption of our fifty- 
five million inhabitants is not less than three billion 
a year, at a valuation of from twenty-five to thirty 
millions of dollars. There are “egy trains’’ on 
the railroads of the northern frontier, and the 
cities and villages of New England draw most of 
their eggs from the border, to which they are 
brought by the railroads of Canada. The import 
of eggs at Ogdensburg alone, was valued at one 
hundred: and fifty thousand dollars for the last 
fiscal year. As many are entered in several other 
collection districts ; at Buffalo, and in two districts 
in Maine, nearly three times this traffic in imported 
eggs is done. These eggs are taken from the 
original packages, carefully examined by candle 
or lamp light, and then repacked, the defective 


RUNNING THE LACHINE RAPIDS. 


eggs beinz laid aside. If transportation is not im- 


mediate, the eggs are placed in cold storage ware- 
houses, where the temperature is a few degrees 
above freezing, and there kept until shipped. 
Cheese and butter are retained in the same way, 
and thus remain unaffected by the weather until 
forwarded to market. Over the frontier also, come 
potatoes by the million bushels, two-thirds of all 























the import; and horses and cattle in large numbers, 
and valued at six million dollars. Cheese from our 
New York dairy counties goes across to Canada, 
and Montreal rivals any of our Atlantic ports in 
the exportation of this product to Europe. The 
world must be fed, and while the imperial West 
feeds famishing Europe with grain, and the South 
sends cotton and tobacco, the favored people of 
the United States need not begrudge the hard- 
working farmers of Canada, the contribution they 
are able to make to our needs from their little farms, 

The American Agriculturist has 
a host of readers in the colonies 
of Great Britain all over the 
world, and it is always pieased 
to be the medium, as it so often 
is, of the interchange of ideas 
between the farmers of these 
colonies and those of the United 
States. The American Agricul- 
turist notices the improvements 
in progress in. ‘‘the Canadas ;” 
the extension of the wheat-belt 
in the Northwest, the grand 
forest products of the whole 
vast area, and the close cultiva- 
tion of the industrious and 
thrifty workers along the shores 
of the St. Lawrence. To our 
Western farmer, the farms of 
the old French settlers in Can- 
ada would present a curious 
spectacle. These holdings are 
in small areas. The farms are 
long knife-blade strips, a few rods wide, and 
running far back over the hills and mountains, 
from the highway that skirts the banks of the Great 
River. Beyond these, on the interior highways, are 
other like farms. Seen from a steamboat on the 
river, the shores are a continuous line of houses, 
with the tin-covered parish churches, gleaming in 
clustered villages, a few miles apart. The French 
settlers are strongly attached to this system of 
farm measurement, The recent Riel rebellion in 
Manitoba, had for an underlying cause, the fact 
that the Dominion surveyors laid out that region in 
square townships, thus deranging the familiar and 
traditional order so dear to farmers who had adjust- 
ed their holdings by the old rule, and who prefer- 
red to follow the ways of their fathers, and have a 
water-front to every farm. The St. Lawrence is 
broad, now one or two miles, then five miles or 
twenty; with clear,green,deep water, where the tides 
rise and fall from twelve to twenty feet. It isa very 
old country, parts of 
it having been settled 
three hundred years 
ago, and the remain- 
der gradually brought 
under such cultiva- 
tion, as was possible 
among precipices,and 
rocks and cliffs, and 
almost impenetrable 
forests. But wherever 
favorable conditions 
exist, there the beau- 
tifying and improving 
hand of man_ has 
done its work, and 
industry has wrested 
bounty from the re- 
luctant soil. Much of 
the farm work is done 
without the machine- 
ry that lessens labor 
on the prairies. Rocks 
are at enmity with 
reapers and mowers, 
and small farms do not admit of the supplemen- 
tary tools, that are used on the ‘‘ bonanza”? estates. 

The marketsin the towns of the lower St. Law- 
rence, exhibit the variety and cheapness of the 
products raised near by. Shelled peas are five cents 
a quart; onions, carrots, beets, etec., two cents @ 


| bunch; small bouquets for a penny; pigs and 


cbickens at prices that would make a New Yorker 
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people represent the French habitans, a temperate, 
industrious, thrifty people, the women especially, 
of never ceasing activity. Speaking of fish, a lover 
of the angle informs me, he caught grayling in the 
streams of Upper Michigan, many years ago, long 
before this fish was identified at Saginaw, and that 
there it iscalled “river fish,” the term curiously 
enough, being a translation of the French name of 
the grayling. This points tothe discovery of the 
grayling by the French explorers, two centuries or 
more ago, when they adventurously paddled their 
own canoes from Quebec, to the western and south- 
ern limits of the Great Lakes, and thence passed 
over to the Ohio and the Mississippi. The timber 
products of the Canadian forests would astonish 
the lumber makers of Maine and Wisconsin. This 
timber is a great source of wealth to Canada, and 
from the growing tree to the ship-building material 
delivered in Quebec, or landed in England or the 
West Indies, it is in every progress of transporta- 
tion, the subject of money advances. The lumber 
yards at Ottawa, and acres of timber in the coves 
near Quebec, testify eloquently to the immense 
proportions of this traffic. They warn Canada, as 
they do the United States, too, of the necessity of 
practising a more careful use of the native forests, 
and also of a wise and thoughtful cultivation of 
wood-land, to meet the necessities of the future. 

The St. Lawrence river, geographically, begins 
with the broad waters of Lake Superior, and ends 
with the approaches to the Atlantic Ocean. Lake 
Superior is six hundred and twenty-seven feet above 
tide-water, and one thousand feet deep. Lakes 
Huron and Michigan are one thousand and eight 
hundred feet deep. Lake Ontario is two hundred 
and thirty-four feet above tide, and five hundred 
feet deep. All of these have bottoms that are far 
below the sea-level. They cannot drain away. 
Lake Erie is five hundred and sixty-seven feet above 
tide, and one hundred and twenty feet deep. The 
water shed of these lakes and the river, cover four 
hundred thousand square miles. An eminent au- 
thority estimates that the Lakes and river contain 
‘*more than half of all the fresh water on this 
planet,’’ enough, he says, ‘‘to envelope the entire 
earth in a watery covering three feet in depth.” 
This is a stupendous statement. In this great 
river, are the rapids and falls of Niagara, and the 
rapids of the St. Lawrence. This swift running 
current, makes a descent of two hundred and thirty- 
four feet between Lake Ontario, and Montreal. The 
rapids of the St. Lawrence are “run” by-steam- 
boats, which hurry through them with incredible 
speed, the boats moving by force of the water alone, 
often apparently in great danger, and often sinking 
down with a motion that suggests the quick pas- 
sage from oneledge to another., The last rapid is 
near Montreal, the most perilous cf all,and this once 
passed, the boat glides beneath the great Victoria 
Bridge, and turns in at the costly quays of the noted 
city. This journey down the St. Lawrence, is one 
of the grand tours made by pleasure seekers. It 
introduces the traveler to a new land, and novel ex- 
periences, and enlarges and quickens ideas, There 
is much to be seen in all parts of this great land, and 
among our neighbors north and south ; much that 
surpasses the vaunted scenes of the old world, and 
itis refreshing to koow that the facilities of travel 
enlarge and cheapen every year, and that the pleas- 
ures of these journeys, entice so many from the 
ranks of the workers, both with hand and brain. 
All return benefited and improved by this wondrous 
sight-seeing. 

The commercial traffic of the St. Lawrence is 
borne through the canals that are constructed 
around the rapids. The passenger boats alone 
tempt the dangerous current. All the steamboats 
and barges, freight or passenger, return up the 
river by these canals, The navigation is possible 
only towards the east. The practical traveler, as 


he gazes upon these quiet and remote banks of the 
St. Lawrence, may well marvel at the enormous 
waste of water-power that surges onward and un- 
heeded. If the St. Lawrence contains half the fresh 
water of the globe, it has also half its water-power. 
Of what infinite, possibilities is it not capable? 











A Family Water Filter. 
oR 

No doubt more evil comes to the human race 
from drinking bad water, than from inhaling bad 
air, but whether this is so or not, we need to defend 
ourselves against both—‘ malaquia,’’ as well as 
malaria. Fortunately we can control the water 
question, Natural waters, not so impregnated with 
salts as to be unpalatable, may be purified by boil- 
ing and filtration, so as completely to remove all 
danger to health from organic poisons. Very few 
waters need tobe boiled, but so manyneed filter- 
ing, that it would be a good thing to filter all waters 
not derived from mountain springs or deep wells, 
situated at a distance of several hundred feet from 
cesspools, privies or barnyards, and the tempera- 
tures of which indicate a deep source, beyond the 
influence of atmospheric changes. There are nu- 
merous patent filters, some uf which are excellent, 
and others nearly worthless, but any one can very 
easily fit up a filter or two—two by all means—on 
account of the danger that that one may be out of 
order. Almost every country store is in more or 
less direct communication with some pottery, where 
they make salt-glazed ware. Lead-glazed ware 
should be avoided, but the salt-glazed is both cheap 
and safe. Any pottery 
will furnish to order, or 
they may have them on 
hand, five or six gallon 
cylindrical jars of glazed 
ware, having a spigot 
hole in the side close to 
the bottom, and the 
usual] jar lid. Acommon 
flower pot of large size 
should beselected, which 
will just fit in the top of 
the jar, as shown in the 
engraving. This pot is 
the filter, and it is thus 
arranged: The bottom is covered by a circular 
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FARM WATER FILTER, 


piece of thick woclen felt, or two or three pieces of 


blanket, upon this is placed a layer an inch thick, 
of well washed sand. Note that the sand, being 
well washed, the felt or blanket pieces should be 
so also. Now upon the sand, freshly burned, soft 
wood charcoal, which should be freshly heated, 
free from all dust, and of.about the size of grains 
of wheat, should be laid in tothe depthof six 
inches more, and upon this an inch of sand, and 
another pad of felt or blanket to top off with. Fit 
up two flower pots for each filter, and keep those 
not in use covered and clean. The water is poured 
into the flower pot. A clean lump of clear ice, 
whole or broken up, may be placed in the jar below 
the pot, and then fhe water is fit for anybody’s use. 





Hauling Hay in the Cock. 
—-— 

Sam’l E. Jones, Washington Co., Pa., writes us : 
‘‘Herewith you will find a rude sketch of a new 
method in hauling bay-cocks ; at least, new in this 
neighborhood, and as it may be new to many, 1 
send it. First, get a pole (elm if possible), ten or 
eleven feet Jong, and about four inches through at 
the butt. Peel off the bark, trim smooth, and 
sharpen to a point. Bore two holes close to each 
other at the butt; take a short piece of rope, pass 
it through the pole, and tie to the link on a single 
tree. Bore another hole a foot from the end, and 
pass through it a long one-inch rope, shorter on one 
side, and tie a knot on the rope on each side of the 
pole. When ready to commence hauling, push the 
pole under the hay-cock, then take the long end of 
the rope, and pass it alongside the hay-cock, and 


ee 


DEVICE FOR HAULING A HaY COCK, 








under the point of the pole, then through a loop in 
the short end, and draw tight and tie. By this 
method, no hay is lost on the way, it cannot roll 





over, nor get tangled. By the use of this device there 
is no waste, and no time is Jost, and the hay is laid 
at the feet of the pitcher just as it stood in the field. 


How to Frame a Barn. 


A cheap hay or straw barn, is made as shown in 
the engraving. It hasaclear space for carrying 
the hay through the barn, large enough for every 
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purpose. The posts are set in the ground, and 
each bent is so framed as to be sufficiently strong 
to resist the pressure of the hay from the inside. 
The steep roof avoids excessive side pressure on 
the plates, and is well supported by the upper 
braces.~ We have seen a very substantial barn of 
this kind, built with round chestnut posts, girders 
of two inch planks, spiked on with six inch spikes, 
and strengthened by iron straps around the posts 
and braces, and battened plates and rafters, It 
had a broad roof, and it answered every purpose 
of a thousand dollar barn for the time being. 


A Chinese Door or Gate Spring. 
— i 
A correspondent, J. McGrath, Chin-kiang, China, 
sends usa sketch showing the manner in which 
the Chinese use a bow as a spring for closing light 
doors and gates. The bow is fastened to the gate 
by acord or chain. Another cord or chain is at- 
tached to the middle of the bow-string by one end, 
and the other end is made fast to the gate post, in 
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such a manner that when the gate is opened, the 
bow will be drawn, and its elasticity will serve to 
shut the gate when released. Our correspondent 
did not send a sketch of a Chinese gate, and our 
artist has shown it attached to one of Yankee pat- 
tern, as in the above engraving. 





Hvumvs.—Humus is vegetable matter in a condi- 
tion of partial and arrested decomposition; per- 
haps we might better say organic matter, either veg- 
etable or animal, and yet agriculturally speaking, 
all humus comes from vegetable growths. It is 
found nearly pure in some forms of peat, and it is 
a component of all fertile soils. A large part of 
the manure added, rapidly forms humus in the soil. 
The roots and all other parts of plants, when buried, 
rapidly take that form when they blend with the 
soil. The use of concentrated fertilizers, ordinar- 
ily renders it necessary for the farmer to take some 
means, like the plowing in of green crops, to keep 
up the supply of the vegetable matter, or humus, 
in the soil, otherwise it will rapidly deteriorate, 
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Walks and Talks on the Farm. 


New Series.—No. 16. 
‘JOSEPH HARRIS. 
———~ 

€ Of all the agricultural books recently publish- 
ed,’’ said the Doctor, ‘‘the one I have read with 
the greatest interest is ‘The Chemistry of the 
Farm,’ by R. Warington, F.C.S., and published by 
our New York folks. I know of nothing equal to it. 
Mr. Warington is associated with Lawes and Gil- 
bert, and while he says little of the experiments 
made at Rothamsted, we may fairly assume that 
they give tone and color to the book. It is at once 
pre-eminently distinguishea for its scientific clear- 
ness and practical common sense. Ishould be very 
glad to see the book in the hands of every young 
farmer and gardener throughout the United States.” 
The Doctoris right. And itis surprising, that such 

a remarkable book has attracted so little attention. 
The charm of the work lies in the fact,that the labors 
of years of careful and thoughtful investigation 
are embodied in a single paragraph. Witness the 
following: ‘‘The Rothamsted experiments show, 
that excellent crops of wheat, barley, and Mangel 
may be continuously obtained, if appropriate man- 
ure is annually applied, aud the land kept free from 
weeds. A rotation of crops is resorted to in ordi- 
nary practice, from the facilities which such a plan 
affords for cleaning the land, and from the greater 
economy of manure, which results from this prac- 
tice. One of the principal aims of a rotation is to 
bring the land from time to time into a condition, 
suitable for growing cereal crops; this suitable 
condition consists mainly in the accumulation of 
’ nitrogenous plant-food in the surface soil.’’ That 
is a text from which half a dozen good sermons 
could be preached. Here is another: ‘In hot 
seasons, with an early harvest, only soils well sup- 
plied with food can produce full crops.’’ ‘‘ Man- 
gels require heat, and can resist drouth, while tur- 
nips develop best in a cool, moist air.”” ‘‘ The soil 
best furnished with plant-food is the one which 
will yield the best results in adverse seasons.’’ 
“The young (peas and clover) plant is always the 
most nutritive. The superior fattening quality of 
a pasture, as compared with that of the hay made 
from it, is clearly due to the fact, that on land con- 
tinually grazed the animal is entirely fed on young 
herbage, while hay will always consist of the fully 

grown plant.”’ 

The book is full of just such valuable information. 





“Mr. Warington makes one suggestion,’ said 
the Doctor, “that is new tome. He gives experi- 
ments to show, that when fattening sheep and cattle 
are properly fed, of one hundred pounds of nitrogen 
eaten in the food, ninety-six pounds are voided in 
the excrements ; of this with the cattle, seventy- 
three and one-half pounds are in the urine; with 
the sheep seventy-nine pounds. In other words, 
the urine is worth three or four times as much as 
the dung. ‘The nitrogen of the urine,’’ Mr. War- 
ington says, “‘is quite as valuable as the nitrogen 
of ammonia salts, but the nitrogen of the solid 
excrements is not in a form suitable for plant-food, 
and will be very slowly. converted into nitrates in 
the soil.”” The suggestion that is new to me is 
this: We all know bow rapidly urine will decom- 
pose, and I have thought, that when we took pains 
to save the urine by the use of litter or other ab- 
sorbents, that the urine not only favored the de- 
composition of the dung, but converted its inert 
nitrogenous matter into ammonia. But Mr. War- 
rington says: “‘ Animal manure is probably more 
immediately available for the use of plants when 
applied directly to the land, than when previously 
mixed with a great bulk of litter. Fermentation 
with litter probably results in the formation of 
nitrogenous humus compounds, which are in- 
soluble, and decompose but slowly in the soil.’’ 
“ This,’”? continued the Doctor, ‘is a new idea and 
an important one. If true, the quicker we can get 
the manure on to the Jand the better, and it would 
be desirable to keep the urine separate, and apply 
it directly to the land. I think I have seen it 
. stated, that my experienced and intelligent friend, 
Lewis F. Allen, draws the liquid from his large 








herd of cattle directly to the field. I wish he 
would give usin the American Agriculturist some 
suggestions on this subject.” 

‘* We certainly need,’ said I, ‘‘all the informa- 
tion we can get in regard to the best methods of 
keeping and applying manure. It is, however, a 
practical as well as scientific subject. My own 
opinion is, that John Johnston was not so far 
wrong, when he piled his manure in the spring, 
and let it slowly ferment, and then in the autumn 
drew it out and spread it on grass land, that he in- 
tended to plow next spring for corn. Spreading 
the manure on the surface will at any rate prevent 
the injurious change that Mr. Warington alludes to. 
But the practical difficulty is, how to save the urine. 
If Mr. Allen can help us on this point, he will do 
us a real service.” 





The Deacon has been rather subdued of late. 
While the Doctor was reading the extracts from 
Mr. Warington’s book, he petted the dog and only 
half listened. I was afraid my old friend was 
going. ‘‘ Deacon,”’ said I, in hopes of getting him 
to remain, ‘‘the papers report a killing frost last 
night (Aug. 28), in the North-west. And they had 
a great storm at Kalamazoo, which has seriously in- 
jured the celery. You know it is largely grown 
there, and is sent all over the country.” 

“ Your celery,”’ said the Deacon, ‘“‘is the best I 
have ever seen you grow. I suppose this wet 
weather suits it.’’ 

“That and nitrate of soda. And by the way, 
Deacon, you know this nitrate of soda does work 
wonders.”’ 

‘‘That is so,” said the Deacon, “but it costs 
like the mischief.’’ 

“Exactly, but mark you, what the Doctor and I 
were talking about, in fact, referred to a method of 
making this nitrate on our own farms, and at a far 
less cost. A ton of clover hay and a ton of bran, 
fed to sheep, should give us as much nitrogen iu 
the manure as we get in five hundred pounds of 
nitrate of soda, and a quantity of other plant-food 
besides.” 

‘¢T think I understand,’ said the Deacon. ‘‘We 
have been talking about it for years. We have got 
it, and we havn’t got it. Its there, but it is not 
nitrate. It’s what you call inert and insoluble.” 

‘‘ That is true,’”’ said I, ‘‘ only in part. It is true 
of the dung, but notof the urine. The nitrogen in 
the urine is soluble, and as valuable as the nitrogen 
in the nitrate of soda, In fact, when you put it on 
the land, it is speedily converted in warm weather 
into nitrate, and will do just as much good as this 
nitrate of soda we are paying three cents a pound 
for. But Mr. Warington seems to think, that when 
this urine is mixed with the solid manure and a 
large quantity of litter, the soluble nitrogen is con- 
verted into an insoluble form.”’ 

**T know nothing about that,’ said the Deacon. 

‘“‘We do not, any of us, know much about it. 
But you can see that the matter we were talking 
about is of great practical importance.” 

It is certainly a fact that we do not get half, or 
quarter, the benefit from manure that we ought to 
get. But I am not prepared to admit, without 
further evidence, that it is because the nitrogen of 
the urine is converted into an insoluble form when 
fermented with straw. Our manure is poor, be- 
cause we do not save the urine. 

If we would draw out a load of muck from the 
swamp for every load of manure we make, and add 
three or four bushels of slacked lime or wood-ashes 
to each load of muck, and turn it over two or three 
times before winter sets in, and then use this muck 
as an absorbent, I believe we should not only save 
the urine, but we should retain the nitrogen in an 
available form. 

If the manure and muck, with the lime, were after- 
wards piled and fermented, I should expect some 
of the nitrogen of the muck to be rendered soluble. 

“There is more nitrogen in muck than in ma- 
nure,”’ said the Doctor, ‘‘and it is surprising that 
farmers do not use more of it.”’ 





Are we ever going to have good times again ? 
No doubt. And probably there will be a great im- 
provement through the country in a few months. 





Possibly the hard times have not continued long 


enough to teach us the virtue of economy and 
steady industry Speculators, and the whole tribe 
of those who want to live on the labors of others, 
have been severely punished, but the evil still exists, 

In 1879, I was in Paris, and stood on the Are de 
Triomphe. It cost over ten million francs. Each 
pier of the principal fronts is ornamented with 
groups of figures. There are beautiful shields, 
each inscribed with the name of some great vic- 
tory. When the German army marched into Paris, 
every man of it passed through this magnificent. 
arch, where the triumphs of the first Napoleon 
over the Prussians are displayed. What must have: 
been their feelings ? 

I could not but think of a short article I publish- 
ed nearly twenty-five years ago, translated from a 
German paper, to the effect that Prussian agricul- 
tural missionaries were going from place to place 
teaching improved methods of farming. These 
missionaries, and the spirit of the government, 
which led to their appointment, had much to do 
with the astonishing success of the German army, 
Prussia had seen hard times, and eaten humble 
pie. They had worked and waited. And now 
their time had come. 

If hard times teach us habits of industry and 
economy, they will prove blessings in the end. 

‘* By economy,” said the Doctor, ‘‘ I know what 
you mean. You mean good management. That is 
the proper use of the word. One of our best agri- 
cultural books is ‘ Boussingault’s Rural Economy.’ 
Every farmer should aim to be economical in this 
sense, but not parsimonious. Farmers, in the pop- 
ular sense of the word, are often too economical. 
They do not svend as freely as they might to ad- 
vantage. I know farmers who half starve their 
horses, cows, sheep, pigs, and poultry, and deny 
themselves and their families ali the luxuries and 
many of the necessaries of life. This is miserable 
mismanagement—the worst possible economy.” 

The Deacon was going to say something, but the 
Doctor continued. “I admit that there is a great 
change forthe better. Farmers live better than 
formerly. They eat more beef and mutton. The 
whiskey bottle takes a back seat. The piano, 
books, periodicals, flowers, lawn mowers, and good 
vegetables, are coming to the front. I know what 
the Deacon wants to say. But I tell you that the 
farmers of the United States to-day, hard as times 
undoubtedly are, have much to be thankful for. 
They should think more of their comforts, and be 
less anxious forthe future.” 

‘“‘How can one help being anxious,’ said the 
Deacon, ‘* with such weather as we are having.’’ 

‘That is just it,”? said the Doctor, ‘‘ what good 
will your anxiety about the weather do you? Keep 
up a good heart, and American-like go ahead.” 





We have hada fearful amount of rain for August. 
The land is saturated, and weeds are rampant. Po- 
tatoes have vines two to three feet long, but the 
tubers in the hill are small, and of poor quality. 
The crop will be nothing like as large as expected. 
Corn is late, and a frost now would do immense 
damage. Cabbages are growing like weeds, but 
there are comparatively few planted. We shall 
probably have to import cabbages again this com- 
ing winter and spring, from Holland and Germany, 
which is a shame. It is the off year for apples, but 
we have a fair crop, and hope to get fair, but not 
high prices for them. They pay as well as any 
crop we grow. There is likely to be a demand abroad. 

The Squire has nearly one hundred acres of ap- 
ple orchard. One of his orchards, planted twenty 
years ago, is heavily loaded. Half the orchard is 
in grass andclover; the other half was plowed last 
spring, and sowed to peas. The difference on the 
two portions, in the appearance of the trees, is re- 
markable. The leaves on the trees in the grass are 
small and yellow; onthe plowed portion, they are 
strong and large,and of a luxuriant, dark-green 
color. The reason for this is not quite clear. The 
peas remove as much from the soil as the grass; in 
fact, in this case, more, as the grass and clover is a 
light crop. 
Or is it because the roots of the clover penetrate 
deeper, and take up more water from the subsoil ? 


Is it the plowing that does the good? . 
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“In riding about the country,” said the Doctor, 
<<T come across such cases constantly. Everybody 
must have observed them. It is not the plowing. 
It is largely a question of moisture early in the 
spring. The roots of apple trees take up water 
from the soil very early in the spring, and so does 
the clover and grass. The roots of the peas do not 
get down among the roots of the apple trees, until 
June or July. The clover eae: 
not only takes from the — 
soil much more water 
than the peas, but it takes 
it up just at the time that 
the apple trees need it.” -—~= 

“Tt is quite certain,” 7 
continued the Doctor, 
“that if you must sow 
or plant anything in the 
orchard, it should be alate 
growing crop, and not an 
early one. Corn is better 
than oats. Perhaps win- 
ter rye, because it starts 
early in the spring, is the “3 
worst crop you can sow 
in an orchard. If I had 
the Squire’s large or- 
chards, I should break up 
the sod in the autumn. 

Next spring, work the 

surface with a cultivating 
harrow, or revolving pul- 

verizer, and keep down 
all the weeds until the 
middle of June, and then 
would sow buckwheat.” 

‘‘Or plaut beans,”’ said the Deacon, “and keep 
them well cultivated. It is the stirring of the 
ground that does the good. This is the reason why 
the trees look so much better amongst corn and 
potatoes, than in grain.”” ‘‘I do not believe it,” 
said the Doctor, ‘‘I believe buckwheat, or millet, 
or corn fodder would be better. You want a crop 
that will shade the ground, and smother the 
weeds. The best thing would be, to mow the crop 
and let it lie on the surface, and after the apples 
are gathered, plow it under for manure. At any 
rate, one thing is 
clear, you ought nct 
to have any crop 
growing in anorchard 
during the winter and 
spring months. Such 
crops take up the 
nitric acid out of the 
soil, and starve the 
apple trees. That is 
the reason why the 
foliage of the apple 
trees in grass look so 
yellow and sickly,and - 
why the leaves in the. : 
plowed ground are so | 
green and luxuriant. = 

If you doubt it, sow 

three pounds of ni- 

trate of soda to each 
square rod of land, 
under a few of your 
trees this fall. Sow 
it broad-cast over the 
whole ground, where 
the roots feed, and 
not close to the 
trunk, and in the 
spring, sow five 
pounds more. I do 
not say it will pay; 
but it will show you, 
if I am not mistaken, precisely what fvood our 
apple trees in this section are languishing for.” 

“There is a curious case between here and the 
city,’’ said the Doctor, “that greatly interests me. 

Mr. Blanck planted rows of beans, six or seven 

feet apart. And afterwards, between the rows of 

beans, he planted cucumbers for pickles.. I pre- 
sume he thought the beans would be off before the 
cucumbers would interfere with them. This is 











the case, so far as the vines are concerned. The 
beans have plenty of room in which to grow, but the 
cucumbers have actually starved them to death.” 


The Improved Dorset Pig. 
ts 





A native black race of pigs, exists in Dorsetshire 
(England), but these are not the foundation stock 
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IMPROVED DORSET PIG. 


Engraved after R. H. Moore for the American Agriculturist. 


of the present excellent breed of pigs known as 
Improved Dorsets. These, of which we present a 
fine engraving, from Mr. James Long’s new work, 
were originated by Mr. John Coate, of Hammoon, 
in Dorsetshire, by inter-breeding two Turkish sows, 
with a Chinese boar, and crossing the progeny with 
a Neapolitan boar. Subsequently, to give constitu- 
tion and vigor, the stock was crossed with care- 
fully selected males from the native Dorset stock. 
The result has proved very satisfactory, in establish- 
ing a breed of pigs, strikingly like the Essex, as we 


CHESTER WHITE PIG. 


Engraved after R. H. Moore for the American Agriculturist. 


know itin this country. This is not to be wondered at, 
for the admirable Neapolitan has been a prominent 
factor in the improvement of both. English breed- 
ers have not been so careful as we are to breed 
perfectly pure, but if an improvement can be made 
in their own herds, they do not hesitate to try, on 
Essex for example, a black Suffolk, or a Dorset 
cross. In the same way, breeders of the Dorset 
(which, by the way has been shown as Improved 














Hampshire if bred in that county), have taken oc- 
casionally an Essex cross. They, the Dorsets, are 
of excellent form, quick in maturing, of good con- 
stitutions, very prolific, and good mothers and 
nurses. Mr. Coate’s Dorsets are said to have 
weighed, with considerable uniformity, ‘at six 
months, one hundred and sixty pounds; at twelve 
months, three hundred and twenty to three hun- 
“3 dred ahd forty pounds, 

and at eighteen months, 


| AKO No four hundred and eighty 
fh x NNO to five hundred pounds, 
Nfs > This indicates a decided- 


“-s<*- ly larger size than well- 
bred Essex pigs usually 
attain,and possibly throw- 
ing them out of the classi- 
fication as ‘‘small blacks.’’ 
We do not know of their 
being imported and bred 
in this country, but have 
seen pigs at the fairs, 
which from their size and 
style, though called Es- 
sex, were probably either 
Dorsets, or cross-breds 

<=. between these two breeds. 
--- The color of the skin is 
bluish, and they are not 
heavily haired, and they 
fatten with great ease, 
They are are adapted ta 
“pig pork,’ and lard, 
rather than bacon. The 
Dorsets have been suc- 
cessful prize winners at 
the great English shows, and would, without 
doubt, be attractive and popular in this country. 








The Chester White Pigs. 
—~.——- 

The improvement within the last few years, in 
that excellent hardy breed of pigs, the Chester 
Whites, is marked. This is not shown in any es- 
sential changein form and character, but in uni- 
formity of breeding. Formerly, very well formed 
sows, Well mated, would often throw (if we may be 
allowed the expres- 
sion), very ‘‘ miscel- 
laneous-looking ”’ lit- 
ters. Now, however, 
this is rare, and the 
pigs are becoming 
more and more uni- 
form in type. The 
characteristics are 
large size, pure white, 
long’, deep, broad and 
= straight, with large 
hams, little or no 
neck, lop-ears, dish- 
= face, moderately thin 

skin, well coated with 
. hair, few or no brist- 
.. les, strong constitu- 
= tion, and great fecun- 
= dity. The sows are 

; excellent mothers, 
and great milkers. 
. The pigs grow rapid- 
ly, easily attaining a 
weight of five hun- 
dred to six hundred 
pounds, and some- 
times reaching nine 
hundred to one thou- 
sund pounds. They 
make good pork at 
any age, fattening 
readily, and are to be recommended for crosses 
with finer bred breeds, as with the Berkshires, for 
family bacon and hams, and with Small Yorkshires, 
or Essex. The pigs of these crosses can hardly be 
surpassed for rapidity of pow and quality of flesh. 
Care must be taken in ‘selecting breeding stock, 
to obtain those which shave been carefully bred. 
The engraving represents a young boar, so deep in 
the body, that his great length is hardly noticeable, 
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QURo BASKET: 





Lame Horse.—Richard Quick, Gowrie, Ia. 
Your description of the movements of the mare, would 
indicate the trouble to be spavin, but a personal exam- 
ination by a surgeon would be necessary. See ans- 
wer to “ Stiff Joints,” in August number, page 342. 





Lime Kilms.—Walter Powell, Taylor Co., 
W. Va.—Yon will find a good article on lime kilns in the 
-number of the American Agriculturist for October, 1879. 
You will need fire-brick, or a refractory sandstone, to 
make a permanent kiln. 

Care of Young Rams.—Valuable young 
rams, which are not fit for service, should be kept from 
the flock. They tease and worry the ewes, and are 
severely punished by the old rams, and at times are in- 
jured, oreven killed. At this season the flock should be 
graded,and the young and old kept in separate enclosures. 





Gas Lime.—S.G. Wood., Jefferson Co., Ga. 
Gas lime is often very useful. It will kill weeds, and 
other plants also, of course, if applied fresh. If spread 
thin in the autumn, and lightly plowed in, or harrowed 
in, in the spring, it has the combined effect in a measure, 
of a dressing of lime, and of land plaster, and is often 
the cheapest way to apply both, and especially plaster. 





Stable and Carriage House.—Sub- 
scriber, Bethlehem, Pa.—You will find a good plan of 
such astableas you ask for, in the January number of 
the volume for 1884. Use the main part only, place a 
grated floor for washing carriages, at the rear of the barn 
floor, or drive-way, and use half the space indicated in 
the plan as a * hay-bay,”’ as a carriage room. 





To Make Soil More Compact.-- 
Walter Powell, Taylor Co., W. Va. Your best plan is to 
plow in green crops, probably cow-peas. Thecustom of 
sowing cow-peas at the last hoeing of corn, and plowing 
them under as soon asthecrop is harvested, is a good 
one. It maintains and increases the amount of humus in 
the soil, and this is really what makes a soil a soil. 





India Rubber Tree Does Not 
Branch,.—“ W. T. R.,”’ Juncau, Wis., has an India 
Rubber tree, which has an unbranched stem about ten 
feet high ; it is still growing, and he fears that he will be 
obliged to make an opening in the roof, to accommodate 
it. Cutoff the stem at the desired hight, and branches 
will soon appear, of which only those needed to form the 
head should be allowed to grow. 


Drain Viles.—N. Roblee, Steuben Co.,N. Y. 
There are manufactories of drain tiles at Albany, prob- 
ably also at Rochester, and there ought to be several in 
in yourcounty. Tiles are Jargely made at Perth Amboy 
and vicinity, in New Jersey. If you use but a few, it is 
of small moment where you get them. If you and your 
neighbors are likely to use many tiles, get some brick 
yard near you to get a tile machine, and make all the 
tiles you need, and so save railroad carriage. 





Machine for Cutting up Soed.—ZJ. C. 
Smith, Upshur Co., W. Va., has heard of an implement 
“something like a roller, which cuts and tears up the 
sod, and prepares the land for sowing grass and other 
secds.”” Mr. Smith evidently has in mind one of the 
rotary spaders, of which several have been invented. 
These would hardly work in heavy sod. If they did so, 
the fertilizing value of the sod would be lost, as it would 
be scattered and dried up, instead of decaying, as it 
should do when properly turned under with a plow. 





Cause of Strong Butter.—E. G. A., 
Berkshire Co., Mass. There are several reasons for but- 
ter becoming strong. Among them are: using pails and 
pans thatare not thoroughly cleansed from stale milk ; 
setting the milk in damp, badly ventilated cellars or milk- 
houses; keeping the milk too long, until it gets very 
sour ; keeping the cream too long ; churning too slowly, 
orin an unclean churn ; not taking all the butter-milk 
out of the butter; keeping the butter in a warm, badly- 








aired or mouldy place; these all cause the bntter to be- 
come strong, which is the effect of decomposition in it. 
The food or water of the cow, will also cause this trouble. 





Moving an Old Asparagus Bed.— 
W. H. Hammersley, Wisconsin, has an asparagus bed, 
which was set out some twenty years ago. Last fall, he 
moved a part of the bed, but the transplanted roots did 
not live. He asks us: ‘*Can you give me any advice on 
the matter?” We would advise him not to try to remove 
old asparagus roots, but to procure good one-year-old 
roots, and make anew bed, allowing the old bed to yield 
what it will, until the other comes iuto bearing, when 
the old one may be dug up. 

Grass for a Name.—B. B. Tobie, Merri- 
mack Co,, N. H. The specimen sent us, is the ** Finger- 
spiked Broom Grass,’’ Andropogon furcatus, of most 
works (A. provincialis, of some others). There are a few 
other species of Andropogon in the older states, one of 
which, called Broom Sedge, is a common weed in old 
fields and elsewhere,in the Southern States. All the 
species prefer dry and sandy, sterile lands. The Finger- 
spiked Broom Grass sent by Mr. Tobie, is in some west- 
ern localities cut and cured for hay, though it has com- 
paratively little feeding value, especially when old. 





White Flecks in Butter.—The white 
flecks which occur in butter when it is taken from the 
churn, disappear if properly worked. The butter should 
be removed from the churn, after washing in the granular 
form. It should be salted before working, with much 
more salt than is desirable to have retained in the butter, 
working itin slightly. Brine will form, and collect in 
the bowl. Turn the butter over in the brine, and divide 
it afew times with the ladle. After three to six hours, 
work the butter to a uniform consistency, but no more, 
rinsing with a little cold water. The specks will have 
disappeared. 

Apple Butter.—J. 8. Griswold, Columbia 
Co., N. Y., writes us that he does not like to use a brass 
kettle for evaporating the ciderin making apple butter, 
as he fears that the acid will act upon the metal, and ren- 
der the product unwholesome. One season he used a 
sap-boiler—a wooden tank with a sheet-iron bottom; 
this allowed of rapid evaporation, but itimparted a black 
color, and so strong a taste of iron, as to render the apple 
butter nearly uscless. Wewould suggest that an evap- 
orator, made like asap boiler, with a bottom of heavy tin 
plate, such as is used in the manufacture of milk cans, 
would avoid the difficulties complained of. 





Death in the Duck Coop.—We have 
an unusual number of complaints of the death of young 
ducks. One correspondent writes us: ** Two to four die 
every day.” Another, ‘“* Out of twenty, all are dead but 
three. They seem to have a sort of blind staggers, mope 
around fora day,and then die.” Others simply report 
great fatality. These results generally come from im- 
proper feeding. We losta flock once, by their having 
access toa pool.in which were many “ polliwogs.”’ Corn- 
meal dough, as an exclusive diet, will almost surely bring 
harm. They need a variety of food—whole grain thrown 
into apan of water, a dry run where they can get insects 
in the grass, green food, and an abundance of exercise. 





Soiling Sheep.—W. E. O., Worcester Co., 
Mass., asks us, ‘* Will sheep do well by soiling, with .aily 
exercise ?’? We have never knownofa flock f sheep 
being fed on the soiling principle, that is, cutting all their 
green feed and bringing it tothem. Sheep require or 
crave a great variety of food, and we are by no means cer- 
tain that they will not do very well soiled upon garden and 
roadside weeds ard brush, hedge trimmings, and those 
materials which are usually piled up to dry and burn, and 
which are such a nuisance on an orderly place. It is 
certainly worth trying. They would need some grass in 
addition perhaps, and care that they do not get scours, 
which would probably be relieved bya little dry hay. 





Protection Against Frost by 
6‘ Smudge.°?—Alter the first of October, light frosts 
are liable to occur over a great breadth ofcountry. Field 
crops cannot be protected, but we have in the garden, 
sweet corn, Lima beans, tomatoes, muskmelons, and 
such things, which are in full growth, and bringing on 
fresh crops, which may be enjoyed from day to day fora 
month or more to come, unless nipped by the frost. For 
several years past, we have gathered weeds in piles near 
those parts of the garden which need protection, and are 
ready to set fire to them any day, an hour before sunrise. 
If the weeds are too dry, there will be little, smoke, or 
“smudge,” unless we have green stuff ready to throw on 
the fire after it is well under way. Frosty mornings are 
usually still, and the smoke cloud thus formed, is likely to 
rest like a blanket over the garden, and in fact, neigh- 











bors’ gardens too, until the sun is an hour high, and by 
that time, danger from frost will have been averted, 
Even when delicate things are frozen, if they thaw slowly 
enough, they will get no harm, The foliage may be af- 
fected, but not the fruit, as a rule. 





Shelter from Storms.—As the weather 
grows colder, shelter for sheep and cows, and especially 
the young animals, is very necessary. It is equally neces- 
sary in the warmer southern climate, as in the north, be- 
cause it is not the actual, but the relative cold which 
hurts. A reduction of temperature from fifty to thirty 
degrees, is not so injurious as that from eighty to fifty 
degrees when storms prevail, because the suffering is 
greater, The heavy rains, too, which prevail in the 
South, load down the sheep with a heavy weight of water, 
under which those with thick fleeces, are sometimes un- 
able to rise. A roof overhead, with a few boards all 
around the upper part, leaving all sides open near the 
bottom, is convenient, and easily made. 





Currant Leaves Diseased.—H. H. 
Lyon, Chenango Co., N. Y., sends us currant leaves, 
which are badly discolored and spotted. The leaves are 
attacked by a minute fungus, which is not sufficiently de- 
veloped to allow us to identify it. Mr. Lyon has been 
told that the trouble is due toover manuring. So far 
from this being the case, good cultivation, which includes 
free manuring, might enable the plants to resist the ef- 
fects of the parasite. Should the bushes be attacked next 
year, we would suggest a free application of sulphur to 
the leaves, upon the very first appearance of the trouble. 
As a matter of precantio.:, it would be well to gather the 
fallen leaves and burn them, to prevent, as far as possi- 
ble, the multiplication of the fungus. 





Currants and Raspberries.—W, T. 
Rambusch, Dodge Co., Wis., asks us when and how to 
prune currant bushes, The best time is just after the 
fall of the leaf. As to the manner of pruning, much will 
depend on the condition of the bushes. If they have 
been neglected, there will be a number of useless old 
stems, which should be thinned out, leaving the center of 
he bush open to admit light and air. There will be the 
growth of the present year, to be told by its light color; 
this should be cut back according to its size; if weak and 
slender, remove two-thirds of its length ; if strong, cut 
away one-half, removing all spindling, useless shoots 
altogether. Raspberries may be planted in the fall, in 
localities where the ground does not freeze very deep. 
Otherwise the planting should be deferred until spring. 


Corn and Cob Meal.—H. C. Lorgee, 
Ontario, Canada, writes us: ** My neighbors, men of ex- 
perience in stock raising, claim it is not desirable to grind 
corn and cob together; please inform me whether it is 
ornot?” Your neighbors are right, and we are glad to 
know of anybody’s neighbors, who are at the same time 
practical, old-fashioned farmers, who do not cling to the 
absurd practice of making their cattle eat cob-meal, 
which is little, if any better than so much sawdust. In 
fact, they would digest a portion of the sawdust, were it 
tolerably fine. It is like making a fire of water-soaked, 
** dosey ’? wood, which in burning consumes all its own 
heat in evaporating its own water. So if cattle had 
nothing but corn cobs to eat, they would starve to death. 
It costs more vitality to digest them, than they contribute 
in the form of nutriment. They are actually so much 
worse than nothing as food for stock. 





When to Plantan Asparagus Bed. 
—Nearly all the books direct asparagus to be planted in 
the spring. Several have written, asking why the plant- 
ing can not be done in the fall. If one has the land and 
the plants, there is no reason why the work should not 
be done in autumn, unless the scil is very cold, wet and 
stiff, in which case we would not plant it at any season. 
There are several reasons for preferring the fall for the 
work. The ground can be better prepared, there is more 
time to devote to doing the work properly, and it is more 
pleasant to handle the warm, mellow soil of autumn, 
than the cold earth that the frost has but recently left. 
Plants are not so generally offered for sale in the fall as in 
the spring, but they can be had from those who grow 
them. If one has raised his own plants, he can set them 
when he pleases. There is this difference between plant- 
ing at the two seasons: In spring it is customary to but 
slightly cover the crown of the plant (which should be at 
least four inches below the surface), with soil, in order 
that the heat of the sun may reach it readily, and after the 
shoots start, to gradually add more soil, until the surface 
is level. In Atiiumn, the plants should receive their full 
covering at once, The earlier the planting can be done, 
after the young plants cease growing, and their tops turn 
yellow, the better, Finish by giving the bed a generous 
covering of littery manure, before the winter sets in. 
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Alligator Skins.—The demand is still 
active for alligator skins, and they are taken of all sizes, 
from twenty inches long, upward. In removing the skin, 
cuts are made on each side along the back, by the edge 
of the scales which have keels (carinated scales), and the 
skin of the sidesand belly,and smooth part of the tail, 
with that of the legs, is removed in one piece. The rest, 
the ** fin-back,” as it is called, is discarded. The skins are 
tacked flat, rubbed with salt on the flesh side, and dried. 





National Convention of Stockmen. 
—A “ Delegates Convention” of cattle breeders, is called 
to meet at Chicago, on the seventeenth and eighteenth of 
November next, under the auspices of the Nationa! Cattle 
Growers Association, organized a year ago, the President 
of which is D. W. Smith of Chicago, and the Secretary, 
Thomas Sturgis, of Cheyenne, Wyoming. The subjects 
announced for special discussion, areas follows: Grazing 
Interests, Shipment and Transportation, Feeding,Canned 
Meats, Dairy Interests, Creameries, Foreign Restrictions, 
National and State Legislation, etc. 





What Chickens to Keep.—ZJ. C. Bene- 
dict, Litchfield Co., Conn., asks: ‘What breed of 
chickens shall a beginner commence with? We want 
eggs, more than anything else which hens produce.” 
White Leghorn hens will give most satisfaction. If you 
want to breed for fancy points, go to the shows and pay 
good prices for what disinterested judges will tell you 
are fine specimens. Don’t let anybody beguile you into 
buying any rose or double-combed bird for a Leghorn. 
As ivell might single-combed Hamburgs be regarded as 
well bred, or entitled to place among pure poultry. 





BluesGrass on Prairie Soil.—D. B. 
Overton, Boone Co., Neb.—If you wish to try the ex- 
periment which you suggest, burn off the prairie grass 
inadry time late in autumn, and harrow thoroughly; 
sow seed of Blue-grass and Red-top, and roll, just be- 
fore the ground freezes. If the seed takes, you will see 
it in the early spring. If it does not show after the 
ground is warm, it will still be time to repeat the har- 
rowing and seeding. If yon have a lime-stone soil, the 
chances are that you will get a ‘*‘ catch ’—at any rate, the 
experiment is worth trying. 





Oak Sticks.—October, November, and De- 
cember-cut sticks, retain their toughness and elasticity 
longer than those cut at any other time of the year. 
There should be a number secured every year, such as 
will be useful for binding poles, plow-beams, wagon- 
tongues, and similar things. Don’t cut asingle sapling 
that ought to stand to make a tree. Leave the bark on, 
and lay the sticks up toseason. White oaks, grown on up- 
land hill-sides, if you can spare them, considering that 
tLey will be worth a great deal fifty years hence, are the 
sticks to cut. 





Non-Conducting Wallis.—The subject 
often comes up, as to what is the best or most available 
non-conducting material, with which to fill walls ofrooms, 
in which it is desirable to maintain an equable or low tem- 
perature, excluding either heat or cold. Sawdust, char- 
coal, spent tan bark, shavings and such things, are all 
good. A simple dead air space, answers a tolerably good 
purpose, Several thicknesses of pbuilding paper, or roof- 
ing felt, nailed on with cleats interposed between the 
sheets, make a very good protection. Terra Cotta Lum- 
ber, a recently introduced material, is rapidly taking the 
place of hollow bricks for this purpose. It is a very por- 
ous brick material, of fine quality, in slabs aninch thick, 
and besides being a non-conductor of heat, is fire-proof, 
rot-proof, and rat-proof, 

LicesDestroying Nest Egg.—aAn ex- 
change describes nest eggs, made by filling blown egg- 
shells with plaster of Paris, to which a few drops of car- 
bolic acid is added. It is thus accomplished; by making 
a large holein one end ofan egg, and a pin-hole in the 
other, the contents may be blown out. Plaster of Paris, 
which may be bought at the druggist’s, or of the dealer 
in mason’s and painter’s supplies, when wet with water 
to the consistency of thick cream, will soon set as hard as 
stone. The mixture with water is made, the carbolic 
acid stirred in, and the shell is filled. It makes a perfect 
hest egg, and the warmth of the hen gradually evaporates 
the carbolicacid. This issaid to be sure death to the 
lice; at feast, it prevents nests becoming such a harbor 
for them as they usually are. 





Worms Attacking Pansies.—M. L. 
C., Fort Plain, N. Y., writes us as follows: “For several 
mornings, pausy blossoms were observed lying on the 
ground, and we also noticed that a good mayy leaves 
were partly and sometimes wholly gone. We sometimes 
discovered a smal), dark, Mate-colored worm, about one- 
half inch long, but did not think it possible that so much 
damage could be inflicted by the few that were visible. 





One morning, on noticing more than the usual number of 
blossoms on the ground, we looked more closely, and 
were rewarded by discovering the worms clinging to the 
stems, near the root of the plants, in numbers sufficient 
to set at rest, any doubts on the matter. Judging that 
night must be their feeding time, the plants were well 
dusted at evening with powdered hellebore, after first 
sprinkling with water. The worms were found the next 
day, lying on the ground, instead of the blossoms, which 
have not been molested since.” The insect in question 
is most probably one of the numerous cut-worms, some 
of which are general feeders. The remedy suggested by 
our correspondent, is easily applied, and effective. 





The Great Fair of the American 
Institute.—The American Institute Exhibition opens 
with the beginning of this month at their great building, 
Sixty-third to Sixty-fourth Sts., and Third to Fourth Avs. 
Entries are numerous, and the promise is of an unusually 
fine show. It opens witha floral exhibition, continuing 
four days. A display of fruits and vegetables takes place 
the second week. Theexhibition is made as usual in 
seven departments, all at the same time, viz: Fine Arts 
and Education; the Dwelling, Dress and Handicraft; 
Chemistry and Mineralogy; Machinery and Inter-com- 
munication, Agriculture and Horticulture. This noble 
exhibition continues until December 5th ; this added to 
the other attractions of the City, should lead us to expect 
the pleasure of secing and welcoming many of our sub- 
scribers and their families at this time. 





Swivel or Side-Hill Plows.—H.§8. T., 
Buncombe Co., N. C. There is a large number of swivel, 
or side-hill, plows in the market, but some of them are 
cumbrous and heavy in use. So-called improvements 
have been made, which have only burdened them with 
weight, without affording any adequate benefit in return, 
A swivel plow can be used on flat land with much advan- 
tage, and if the soil is not too sticky, it will do excellent 
work for ordinary plowing, and save considerable time 
and work in going about the headlands. The plow being 
reversed at each turn, goes back and forth, plowing the 
land level, with only one open furrow in the field, For 
plowing the hilly or rolling land of the Southern States, 
the side-hill plow is indispensable,and could be used with 
far greater advantage than the common “ bull tongues.” 





Feed the Rams,—This month the rams 
should be prepared for service, if lambs are wanted in 
March, which is late enough, unless the flocks are kept 
onarange. Some extra food is needed for them. It is 
too often supposed that the ram’s services are of secondary 
consideration, and that any poor animal will serve the 
purpose of siring lambs. This isa great mistake. Twin 
lambs often follow a well-fed vigorous ram, but the ewes 
are by no mearsto be neglected, and should be equally 
well treated. Twins are worth twice as much as single 
lambs, when the ewe is able to nurse them; and while 
the well-fed rams secure the twins, the well-fed ewes 
rear them. If wool is low, there is all the more need to 
raise more sheep; but wool is on the turn, and sheep are 
looking up, or rather, the shepherds are, and are recover- 
ing from the foolish panic of a year ago. 





The Holstein-Friesians.—We receive 
every week. from the Secretary of the Holstein-Friesian 
Association the list of transfers, which number some- 
times as many as fifty or more in the bull list, and seven- 
ty-five, more or less, in the cow list. Wecan hardly call 
it exciting and interesting reading, but; useful it cer- 
tainly is. The Jersey Cattle Club have the credit of in- 
troducing the current system of transfers of live stock, 
which is really doing much for the various breeds and 
for good breeding. Our readers, who are not breeders 
of pure stock, may not know what a transfer is. A. im- 
ports a Jersey or a Friesian, or a Guernsey cow, and has 
her entered in the herd-book. She has calves; they are 
entered. If he sells a registered animal, he is obliged to 
report it, so that after that, it may stand on the books of 
the association in the new owner’s name. These trans- 
fers are a good index of the popularity of any breed. 
Just now the Jerseys and Friesians are running each 
other “ pretty sharp.” 

Price of Live Stock.—We have frequent 
inquiries as to the price of livestock, All the pure breeds 
now that are recognized as valuable, bave herd-books, for 
the registration of pedigrees, or of the animals, with the 
sireand dam. Registration doesnot make a poor animal 
a good one, but with it theyare salable, and without it 
they bring a much lower price. Jersey calves, for in- 
stance, which may be pure, but which from the strictness 
of the rules can not be registered, sell often at little 
above veal prices, Thusa fine heifer calf might bring 
twenty-five dollars, whichif registered, would sell at sev- 
enty-five dollars, to one hundred and fifty dollars, The 
same is true of stock of other breeds of cattle, horses, 
sheep, pigs, and poultry, Among registered stock, the 





range of prices is encrmous, depending upon blood and 
individual merit. Many sell as low as common stock, 
and ought not to be sold with a pedigree ; others at all 
prices up to thousands of dollars for cattle and horses, 
and several hundreds for shéep and swine. 

More About Asparagus.—L. W. 
Lighty, York Co., Pa., writes us: “*I havea small bed 
of asparagus, of a very fine and tender variety, but it bears 
noseed. It blossoms, but there is not a seed. I wish to 
starta new and larger bed of the same variety; how must 
I go aboutit? Must I take pieces of the roots, or how 
must I proceed?*”” The crowns of the present plants 
might be divided, but it would be very troublesome, in- 
juring the present bed, and the new bed would not be 
equal to one made with good, young seedling plants. Any 
asparagus in well manured soil will be “tender.” We 
advise our correspondent to make a new bed with plants 
of anyof the leading varieties sold at the seed stores, 
such as ‘ Colossal,” * Defiance,” etc., and he will no 
doubt have as “ fine and tender” asparagus, as that from 
the old bed. Asparagus is one of those plants that have 
two kinds of flowers, staminate or sterile, and. pistillate 
or fertile, and these are borne by different individuals. 
The plantsin the bed in question, happened, singularly 
enough, to be all sterile, and, of course, bear no seed, 








Exhibition of ‘**The Three Amer= 
icas .?°—North, Central and South—English, Spanish and 
Portuguese. Either way it counts three. An aseociation 
has been formed, to utilize for the benefit of International 
commerce and intercourse, the great buildings left by the 
World’s Industrial, and Cotton Centennial Exposition, 
which was held last winter and spring, at New Orleans, 
The gentlemen who form the present * management,”* 
were many of them upon the former board, and should 
know well the reason why that signally failed in a pecuni- 
ary way. The country has reason to hope that by 
promptness, and also by pron.ising no more thar they 
can perform, this will be brought to achieve distinguished 
success. The programme proposed by the management, 
is peculiarly attractive. The entry books will be opened 
on September first. The exposition will openon Nov- 
ber tenth. Articles for exhibition will be received after 
September first. Entries must be made in the name of 
the manufacturer or producer. The feature of “ Collective 
Exhibits, from Foreign Countries, States, Railway lines 
and other limited districts, will be received. Premiums 
(prizes), will be awarded by a Jury of Awards, as is usual 
at ‘‘ World’s Fairs.’ Circulars explaining all this and 
much more, will be forwarded by application to C. H. 
Barney, Director for the Middle States, 234 Broadway, 
New York, or to Richard Nixon, Secretary, at New Or- 
leans, The exposition remains open from November 
tenth to April first, a period of prevailing healthfulness, of 
delightful weather,and of much that is interesting to 
Northern and Western people, and especially so to South- 
ern people—such as the harvesting of the sugar and 
vrange crops, the Mardi Gras festivities, or carnival, etc. 


Imported Peat Moss.—Our readers have 
no doubt thonght. it strange, when we have announced 
the importation from Europe, of such bulky and low- 
priced articles as potatoes, ruta-bagas and cabbayes, 
These were brought over in years when there was a scar- 
city of these crops at home, and no doubt paid the impor- 
ters a fair profit. Weare now informed of the importa- 
tion of a vegetable product, of which there is no proba- 
bility of a short crop—peat moss, or sphagnum, The 
moss, being first thoroughly dried, is packed in bales of 
about three hundred and fifty pounds each, and is used 
by a number of our noted. cattle and horsemen for bed- 
ding. Itis claimed thatas peat moss in use, is equal to 
twice its weight of straw, that itis, even when imported, 
much cheaper than straw at its present price. Asan ab- 
sorbent, we do not doubt its high value, not only in sta- 
bles, but wherever liquid impurities are to be absorbed. 
Weare informed that the authorities in German cities, 
alarmed at the possible advent of cholera, have ordered 
peat moss to be used as an absorbent and disinfectant in 
earth closets or commodes, and wherever else absorbing 
material may be required. Those who live near peat 
bogs, can readily procure an abundance of excellent bed- 
ding material, It is usually saturated, or nearly so, with 
water, and should be hauled out upon a slope to drain, 
and partially dry. The drying should be finished under 
cover, or preferably upon a platform exposed to the sun, 
and which can be quickly covered on the approach of 
rain. Those who live in cities, and where the moss can 
not be readily procured, will be glad to avail themselves 
of the imported article, which is sold by the ton at less 
than good straw is worth. In a peat bog, we find green 
and living moss upon the surface, and several feet below, 
more or less complete peat; between the two, there is 
moss in every stage of decay; no doubt this moss, which 
is partly decomposed, and more or less converted into 
peat, will prove quite as useful, as an absorbent, if not 
more so, than the green moss at the top, 
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9, MOLDAVIAN ; 10, ENGLISH THOROUGHBRED RACE-HORSE ; 11, ENGLISH HUNTER; 12, CLEAVELAND BAY ; 13, SUFFOLK PUNCH; 
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19, BOULOGNESE, OF FRANCE; 20, IMPROVED MECKLENBURG ; 21-22, IMPROVED PRYSSIAN HORSES. 


8, ORLOFF, OF RUSSIA 
14, ANDALUSIAN HORSE, OF SPAIN; 15, LIMOSINE, OF FRANCE; 16, MELLERA 








USEFUL EUROPEAN BREEDS OF HORSES AND THEIR ANCESTORS. 


* 1, WILD TARPAN; 2, KIANG; 8, ARABIAN HORSE “ TURKMAN-ATTI”’; 4, ARABIAN ‘‘TAJAR’’; 5, MOROCCO BARB; 6, CIRCASSIAN; 7, HORSE OF THE RUSSIAN 
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Useful Horses of Europe, and their Origin. 
ge 

Our horse-breeders are interesting themselves so 
much now-a-days in the horses of Europe, that we 
give the spirited engraving on the opposite page, 
illustrating, some of the oldest, original races, from 
which the rest have largely sprung,and some typical 
modern breeds improved, and by careful breeding 
brought to to their present excellence. Prominent 
among these, and probably that one approaching 
most nearly the original horse, unchanged by con- 
tact with man, is the Tarpan, or wild horse of Cen- 
tral Asia, Closely allied, are the Kiangs, the wild 
horses of the northern slopes and steppes of the 
Himalayas. These are the horses upon which the 
mounted hordes of Parthia swept over rich plains 
of Persia and Medea in ancient times, and which 
greatly improved the breeds of horses then used 
by the Persians, and the dwellers in Mesopotamia, 
aud the Caucasus. Their influence bas extended 
in process of time to what is now Turkey, 
Greece, Southern Europe, and the Danubian prin- 
cipalities; thence, no doubt, to Germany and Cen- 
tral Europe, and perhaps, by the Roman conquests, 
even farther. The Arabians are a distinct race, 
greatly modified by man, yet maintained to the 
present day little changed from the earliest his- 
toric ttmes. They have been reared from these early 
times, with regard to the strictest rules of breed- 
ing, and with unbroken pedigrees. Their influence 
upon modern horses has been immense, and their 
blood is still sought, to give bottom and quality, 
where close breeding or other cause, develops 
weakness of constitution, or any falling off from 
typical excellence. We have the breeds or races of 
Morocco and Barbary, in Africa, and of the Rus- 
sian Steppes, and Moldavia, as examples of the ef- 
fects of mingiing Arabian blood, with that of the 
native races of these countries, modified largely, as 
intimated in the case of the European horses, by 
the blood of the wild horses of Asia, particularly 
by that introduced by the Parthians. 

The English thoroughbred is essentially of pure 
Oriental blood, although doubtless somewhat modi- 
fied by unknown admixtures of that of the original 
British horse, before the days of stud-books, and 
the most careful breeding, which has prevailed 
during the past two hundred years. He is much 
larger than the Arab, and preferred by modern 
breeders as a source of the highest qualities of the 
horse—speed, bottom, style, action, and constitu- 
tion. He has given the finest characteristic to all 
the breeds of England and America, excepting 
only the native breeds of ponies, and of the heavy 
draft horses of England and Scotland, which last 
affiliate closely with the heavy horses of Flanders 
and Denmark. Examples of this improvement are 
seen in the superb Cleaveland Bays, used chiefly as 
carriage horses, and in the excellent Suffolk Punch, 
an admirable horse-of-all-work, while the English 
hunter, which isnot a breed, buta high-bred grade, 
is doubtless the best saddle horse and heavy weight 
carrier for rough work, to be found in the world— 
in fact, a typical war-horse for the uses of modern 
warfare. The French horses have been greatly im- 
proved since the times of the crusades, by the in- 
troduction of Arabian, and in some cases Barbary 
and Spanish (Andalusian) blood. Prominent among 
these are the Percheron, which shows the Arab 
blood prominently; the Melleraud, which was 
modified by native British blood prior to the Cru- 
sades, and by Arab blood since; the Crotentin, 
which shows the influence of the Danish horse ; the 
Limosine, in which the Arab, through its congener, 
the Barb, has been the improving influence. Then 
we have the horse of Boulogne, affiliating with 
those of Burgundy and Flanders, which as now 
bred, is taking a prominent rank among draft 
horses. The horses of Germany owe their excel- 
lence, and among them are many of good quality 
to crosses with the Arabian—and with the English 
thoroughbred, or both—largely to a magnificent 
Arab stallion, given by the Empress Catherine 2d, 
of Russia, to the Austrian General Kaunitz, and by 
him to Count Lindenau, who with him established 
& breed which, like the Orloffs of Russia, has been 
exceedingly useful in improving the stock of other 
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breeding studs. His name was Turkman Atti, and 
his portrait is No. 8, while his descendants, which 
are among the most famous Prussian horses with 
the English cross, are seen in figures 21 and 22. 


——— > oe 


Curing Tobacco by Fire Heat. 
—<> 


The curing of tobacco by fire heat, is always a 
troublesome business, but in many cases is made 
much more difficult than it need be, by a defective 
arrangement of the curing barn. A recent visit to 
a tobacco farm, and a conversation with the owner, 
gave us an opportunity of making some sugges- 
tions, which would serve to avoid the principal 
difficulties in the way of an even curing. The im- 
provements suggested are shown in the diagrams 
here given. At figure 1, is shown a very com- 
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Fig. 1.—sECTION OF TOBACCO BARN. 

















mon arrangement of the flues. There are four 
hanging beams, running the length of the barn, 
and the flues are placed near the walls. The fire 
hole is at A, and the side flues at B, B. The trouble 
due to this almost universal arrangement is, that 
the tobacco hung over the flues near the outsides 
of the barn, is cured before that in the middle of 
the barn is half dry. This sometimes spoils tke 
whole crop, half of it being scorched, and the 
other half not fully cured.. The remedy for this is 
very simple, and consists in hanging guides of light 
boards, two feet wide, the whole length of the out- 
side hanging beams, which are placed directly over 
tbe flues. These guides are shown at figure 2, 
hanging down, to permit the heat from the flues B, 
B, to pass up on each side of the outer beams, and 
so cure the tobacco on the whole of one side of 
the barn. If the center of the barn is curing slow- 
ly, the guides may be drawn on one side, as shown 
by the dotted lines, so as to turn the current of hot 
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Figs. 2 and 8.—ARRANGEMENT OF BOARD GUIDES. 





air rising from the flues to the center rows. By 
hanging the guides on every beam, as shown at 
figure 3, and swinging these to one side or another, 
the heat may be deflected to any part of the barn, 
or all concentrated to the center if desired. It is 
to be hoped that dishonest persons will not goto 
work and patent this device of hanging guides, as 
they have patented the common ventilating flue 
and the cotton cloth hot-bed covers, and are mak- 
ing those persons who do not read a paper, pay 
royalties for the use of these well-known things. 





APPLE PomackE.—The refuse of the cider mills, 
is too valuable to be wasted. It is a most accept- 
able food forall kinds of animals; horses, cows, 
sheep, pigs and poultry, are all eager fora share 
when it is going around. It will keep in good 
condition in barrels, boxes, casks, and hogsheads. 
A peck of it may be given to a cow twice a day; 
half as much to a horse, and two quarts to a 
pig; a smaller allowance is sufficient for asheep. 





A Home-Made Land-Roller. 


E. B. Watson, Morgan Co., Ill., sends us a descrip- 
tion of a roller made and used by himself with much 
satisfaction. It is shown in the accompanying en- 
graving. It consists of two sections of a round 
log, dressed smooth, and fitted in a frame. The 
frame is made of four by four oak, bolted together 








A HOME-MADE ROLLER. 


firmly. The logs are each eighteen inches in 
diameter, and three and one-half feet long, one 
being set three inches ahead of the other in the 
frame. The pins for the rollers are one and a 
quarter inch thick, round for four inches at one 
end, and square for twelve inches: this end is 
pointed, and is driven into an inch hole, bored in 
the end of the log. The tongue is braced with 
strong iron braces, and a seat may be fitted partly 
over the rear of the frame, aud balance the weight 
of the tongue, and relieve the horse’s necks. 


A Sheep Shed for Winter. 
—>—- 


In localities where the winter is mild, there are 
usually heavy rains. These rains are of more 
damage to sheep than dry, cold weather. When 
sheep are exposed to these rains, it is well to shear 
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SECTION OF SHEEP SHED, 


them in the fall, so that the wool may not be satu- 

rated with so great a weight of water, that the 

sheep can scarcely rise under it. It is also well to 

provide a shelter, under which the sheep may be 

protected from the heavy rain, especially at night, 

and where they may also get whatever feed they 
may require. An engraving of a light, cheap shed, 

useful for this purpose, is here given. It has a 
sloping roof, and a feed-trough on one side, sup- 
ported by a few sloping poles (a), which also sup- 

port the roof. A falling door (5), is made in the 
front, for passing in hay or fodder. The space en- 

closed in dotted lines at ¢c, represents a large door 
space, which need not be closed. 








A Good Gate Latch. 


The writer once had a cow which would lift any 
gate latch, and open the gate with her horns ; yet 
there are some persons who assert that a cow can not 





GATE LATCH. 


learn anything. To circumvent this bothersome 
cow, we had some latches made, as shown in the 
engraving. It was a piece of iron bar, drawn down 
at one end, and cut with a thread to screw into the 
gate post. A stirrup, or crooked staple, made as 
shown, was fitted by a screw bolt and nut to the 
bar. A small bolt was driven in to keep the stir- 
rup from being thrown over. A projecting slat on 
the gate, when it. shut, lifted the stirrup and held 
the gate. This latch was too much for thecow, 


and she was never able to get “the hang of it,” 
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Gate for a Snowy Country. 
Bes ss2 


E. J. Rourke, Ontario, Canada, sends us a draw- 
ing of a gate for use in a country where the snow is 
deep. It is fitted inastrong frame, and is balanced 








A GATE NOT CLOGGED BY SNOW. 


by weights, so that it can be easily raised. The 
diagram given above sufficiently explains bow this 
very useful gate is made and hung in the frame. 
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Breaking Colts Made Simple. 


i 

Most colts, if taken young enough, and gently, 
though firmly handled, can be driven as svon as 
they can be made to know what is wauted of them. 
Now and then a spirited fellow feels his oats, or is 
very nervous about the harness, and still more 
about the wagon, or cart, and rears, and kicks, and 
pulls side-ways, trips himself up, and goes down 
in spite our best efforts to prevent it. For such, a 
good, strong breaking rig is essential. The cart 
here given is entirely home-made, except the 
wheels ; for these, a pair of strong wagon wheels 
—either front or hind—will do. The shafts are a 
pair of seasoned hickory poles, extending about 
two feet behind the wheels. They are bolted upon 
the axle-tree, and underneath these is a lighter pair 
of poles, attached to the shafts in front, and bolt- 
ed also to the axle-tree, perhaps by the same clamp 
that fastens on the shafts. These extend back as 
braces, and are mortised into pieces, which are 
themselves mortised into the shaft-poles near the 
end. The object of this arrangement is, to keep a 
colt from rearing. The ends of these pieces will 
bear upon the ground the moment he lifts himself 
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The system to be pursued is as follows: We are 
of course, supposed to start with a colt well halter- 
broken. First, introduce each particular portion 
of the harness to the colt before putting it on, by 
letting him nose it and smell of it. If it is apple- 
time, have a pocketful of small, sweet apples. 
When the saddle is laid on, give an apple. The 
girt is made tight as soon as the natural, nervous 
shrinking at feeling the saddle has passed; then 
give another. Then slowly draw the breeching 
over the rump, soothing the nervous animal, and 
giving an apple or two. The hold-back straps, 
usually used for attaching the breeching to the 
shafts, should have been removed, and side-straps 
substituted. A very docile colt may be made an 
inveterate kicker, simply by feeling the straps 
dangling from the breeching, and hitting his legs. 
If he becomes thoroughly frightened or nervous 
about these, he is liable to remember it, and kick 
viciously whenever anything touches his legs in a 
similar way, and is hard to break him of the trick. 
After standing a while, neglecting the collar, hames 
and traces, or the Dutch collar, whichever is pre- 
ferred, the headstall is put on over the halter, 
which should be a strong one. A headstall with 
blinders is best, and it should fit well, and the 
blinders should lie so snug, that even when the 
head is thrown up, and he pulls hard on the bit, 
they will not lift off from the cheeks, and enable 
the colt to see whatisbehindhim. After standing 
a while, he may be led out and walked about— 
taught what whoa means, especially; taught to go 
forward at the word, to walk, to trot, and turn, in 
a large circle, always going over the same ground, 
but not stopping and turning at the same places. 

This done, the reins may be attached, and the 
colt may be driven over the ground, stopping, turn- 
ing, etc., as before, and after a good performance, 
as areward for good behavior, or to prevent any 
exhibition of wilfulness, don’t forget the apples, 
or if not apples, oats or sugar. The next day will 
usually be soon enough to use the cart; but if 
after a lesson of an hour, with numerous rests, 
the colt has recovered from his nervousness, 
and is not in a sweat, has not developed any pro- 
pensity to kick, or other wickedness, he may 
have a rest, the headstall being removed, and after 
a quarter to half an hour, he may be taken out 
again, this time with collar and leathern traces. 
Attach strong four-foot cords to the traces, and let 





one man go behind, and while the colt is firmly 
held by the head, gently bring the traces in contact 














A RIG FOR BREAKING COLTS. 


with his legs, above the hock—first on one side, 


up. The same result would be accomplished by 
having the poles extend out far behind, but this 
makes turning exceedingly awkward, so that rigs 
of this kind can only be comfortably used in an 
open lot, The box, or body of the vehicle, is made 
with reference to strength, so that it cannot well 
be kicked to pieces, nor broken by overturning or 
being runaway with. A strong plank is bolted to 
the poles in front; uprights and cross-boards of 
three-quarter-inch spruce, form the dash-board, 
which is well braced. The back and seat are simi- 
larly attached. It is important, that the seat should 
be so placed that the driver may at will throw his 
full weight forward, to bring the bearing of the 
shafts upon the saddle, or backward, to lift up on 
the girth, or belly-band. The harness should al- 
ways be sufficiently stroug, and before using the 
breaking-cart, the colt must be well harness-broken. 


- 





and then on the other. Thismay make him kick— 
if.so, give him apples, and hold up one fore-foot. 
Persevere, until he may be turned completely 
around by pressure of the trace, first against one 
leg, and then against the other. Then go through 
the leading and driving parts of the lesson, with 
one going behind holding the traces; at first, 
pulling very little, and finally pulling steadily all 
he can. The foregoing is lesson enough for one 
day. The next day, it must first be repeated, and 
then the colt may be hitched up before the cart. 
The traces are attached to wooden pins on the top, 
and the hold-backs to leathern loops underneath 
the shafts. The trace-eyes had better be put over 
the pins, and tied down by a string. In case of ac- 
cident an iron bolt for the traces might cut the 
colt, and a whiffle-tree would be in the way in case 
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of a kicking scrape. The rule is, to take no risks, 
It is fair to presume, that the colt will behave wel] 
but he may not; and if he throws himself down, 
tries to rear or kick, he must not only be held and 
controlled, but not allowed to hurt himself—and 
to prevent this, the ‘rig’? must be so contrived 
as to be quickly cut loose. Now go over the came 
ground again, first leading with the empty cart, 
then with a man holding the reins in the cart, with 
the pressure very light on the saddle; then with 
the pressure heavy on the back, and again, with the 
pressure on the girt. When this is all well per- 
formed, and apples or sugar have kept the colts 
mind occupied and happy, it will be safe to drive 
over the ground a few times, at a walk, and per- 
haps ata trot. We must never forget to use the 
chirrup at starting,and whoa to make him stop, bear- 
ing in mind that whoa is the most important word 
the horse can learn, and should be obeyed instantly, 





Horses’ Tails, 
_—_— 

The tails of horses, and indeed of most other 
animals, are prolongations of their spinal columns, 
Through the basal portion of this passes the spinal 
cord, which is an exquisitively sensitive organ, 
communicating directly with the brain. In the 
horse, the tail is peculiarly sensitive. Emotions 
are not so distinctly expressed by it as they are by 
the tail of a dog, yet, even to the most obtuse ob- 
server, the movements of this member are very ex- 
pressive. A nervous horse switches his tail with 
every emotion of surprise, inclination to kick, bite 
or strike. It is carried high, when the animal is 
happy, sportive, or proud ; low, when he is timo- 
rous, sullen, or vicious. The tail has four sets of 
muscles, which completely surround and protect 
the bone, or bony column of eighteen distinct 
bones. The nerves are close to, or imbedded in the 
bone. Externally it is protected by very thick, 
strong skin, rendered all the thicker by the great 
number of strong hairs, which are here rooted. 
About one-third of the skin of the tail is free from 
coarse hair, and apparently naked. The hair is 
firmly attached, so much so, indeed, that a single 
hair, which is very strong, will often break, before 
it can be pulled out by the roots. In our climate, 
the use of a long switch-tail is obvious. It really 
seems like refined cruelty to needlessly ‘‘ dock ”’ it, 
so as to make it nearly useless, or to prick it, and 
‘set it up,’’ so as, in a great measure, to deprive 
the horse of it as a defense against flies. 

A little skill and training on the part of the 
driver, will prevent annoyance and danger from 
the horse getting his tail over the reins; and every 
horse should be especially broken to feel the rein 
beneath his tail, and to bear the pull necessary to 
remove it, without any exhibition of nervousness. 
So sensitive is the tail, that if a horse has not been 
accustomed to feeling a rein under it, when it oc- 
curs for the first time, he may, if spirited, prove 
fractious, and even unmanageable. As it is an oc- 
currence likely to happen at any time, every horse 
should be broken to it; that is, not only not to mind 
it, but not to turn his head, when he feels the pull 
upon one rein, which is intended to disengage it. 
Tn general, this is easily accomplished, and as this 
is the only inconvenience to the driver arising 
from long tails, we are particular in showing how 
both the annoyance and trouble from it may be 
avoided. The annoyance, which sometimes comes 
from mud or grit being splashed upon the tail, and 
then being flirted about by its switching, is avoided 
by tying the switch up in muddy weather. 

The strength of the tail is something amazing. 
The writer was first made aware of it by an accident. 
A powerful, but awkward mare, weighing prob- 
ably twelve hundred and fifty pounds, and over six- 
teen hands high, was missed, and fortunately, before 
she was drowned, discovered mired in a spring hole. 
Her fore-quarters were entirely out of sight; her 
head nearly submerged, and her hind legs bedded in 
the mud nearly as deeply as her fore-feet were. She 
had probably been struggling, and getting deeper 
and deeper in the mire, for an hour or two, and was 
completely exhausted. We sunk to our knees in 
the bog when lifting her head, under which we ~ 
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placed a fence-rail. She was so immovable, that 
the united strength of several men, tugging at her 
tail, could not raise her hind-quarters an inch. A 
strong piece of sacking was obtained, and well 
rubbed with powdered rosin; the tail was dried 
somewhat, and also sprinkled with rosin; then a 
band was made about the middle of the tail, and 
strong ropes attached, which were connected with 
an inch rope, doubled, and extending out to firm 
ground. To this a pair of strong horses was at- 
tached. Then, when after several good pulls, the 
horses doing their best, and having good ground to 
stand on, scarcely any effect was produced, we took 
rails, and we, prying, and the horses tugging, 
‘snaked’ her out on dry ground. The tail must 
have withstood a draft of at least three tons, and so 
well were the ropes attached, that not a dozen 
hairs were loosened, and the naked portion, where 
the skin is very tender at the surface, was neither 
abraded nor bruised, nor was it tender or sensitive 
after all this strain. The attachment was intended 
to be entirely by the hairs, though, of course, there 
was very strong pressure brought upon the tail. 
It is altogether probable, that long-tailed horses 
might be made to draw by the tail, and would do 
80 with ease to themselves. They draw light 
wagons thus with perfect ease, as has been re- 
peatedly proved, and it is quite likely that, with a 
suitable rig, whiffletrees might be entirely dis- 
pensed with in plowing, which would be a great 
convenience in nursery work, in plowing among 
young trees, in gardens, and among corn after it is 
a foot or two high. The suggestion is thrown out 
as worth trying. As already intimated, few horses 
will kick without first switching their tails, hence 
in grooming, or handling their hind legs, if one can 
keep a good but gentle hold upon the tail, there is 
little, or no danger. So too, in harness, when the 
kicking strap, going from the shafts over the rump, 
cannot be used, it is a great safe-guard to puta 
strap about the middle of the tail, and attach it by 
two light straps, or cords, to the breeching, not so 
tight as to prevent all motion, but enough to pre- 
vent the tail from being thrown up. This contriv- 
ance is also effectual in preventing a horse from 
getting his tail over the reins, and should be ap- 
plied when ladies are to drive a horse, that be- 
comes, in this event, the least difficult to manage. 


ssl oe 
A Conveniently Arranged Barn. 
— 


Convenience is economy. Anything which saves 
labor and time, saves money. As most of the 
work about the stock is done in the barn, its ar- 
rangement for saving time and labor, is an impor- 
tant matter. The necessities of the writer for many 
years, have forced him to study the arrangement 
of stables, barns, pens, and other farm buildings, 
and the barn of which the plan is here given, has 
many advantages. It is fora farm where a mixed 
husbandry is followed, and where cows are kept, 
but by carrying out the cow stable and making an 
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PLAN OF CONVENIENT BARN. 


annex for the horses, it will be found well suited 
fora dairyfarm. It is thirty-six by twenty-seven 
feet, with eighteen foot posts, and may have a base- 
ment under it or not, without interfering with the 
arrangement. The cow stable is twenty-one feet 
in the clear, by twelve feet wide ; each stall is three 
feet wide ; the standing platform is five feet from 
the feed trough tothe gutter, and the rear passage 
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is six feet wide. The feeding floor is roomy, and 
hasa feed box and cutting box, and stairs to the | 








upper floor, where hay and fodder are stored. A 
trap-door in this floor is for throwing down hay and 
fodder, close to the fodder cutter, A passage runs 
in front of the horse stable and the feed boxes. 
There are stalls for four horses, and a room for har- 
ness, With doors, so that 2 man can pass around 
from one part of the stable to another. A door is 
made in the front of one of the horse stalls, so that 
the manure can be thrown and swept through upon 
the cows’ floor, and spread in the gutter to absorb 
the liquid from the cows, and mix with the cows’ 
manure, and so go through trap-doors in the gut- 
ter, into the manure cellar under it, if there is one ; 
if not, it is all thrown out into the yard together. 
But a manure cellar is so easily made, and so use- 
ful, that every stable of this kind should have it. 


Nests for Hens. 
——<— 

An empty barrel makes the best nest for a sitting 
hen. It may beset out in the yard or the orchard, 
and be safe from rain or storm, and if closed by 
a loose door in the front at night, there will beno 
danger from vermin. A flour barrel is sunk in the 
ground for one-fourth, or one-third its diameter, 
sloping it a little forward, to prevent rains from 
beating in. The excavated earth is filled back into 
the barrel, a nest being made in the center of it. 
This makes a very convenient arrangement, and 
gives an earth bottom to the nest, with every facil- 
ity for controlling the hen and the chicks. If these 
nests are scattered about the yard, hens will take 
possession of them, and when one takes to sitting, 
she may be furnished with eggs, and closed up 
with a slatted door, ora coop set in front of the 
barrel, and protected from disturbance by other 
hens. The coop will serve for feeding and watering 











BARREL NEST FOR HENS. 


the hen, and allow her a place forexercise. As one 
rarely has things ready when they are wanted for 
use, it is well to look after such things as these in 
time, especially when early chicks are raised. Where 
barrels are not to be had conveniently, coops made 
in the shape of small sheds, and weather-proof, with 
loose doors to close them at night, can be made 
through the winter, in readiness for the early sitters. 





Feeding Cows in the Fall. 
—~<>—. 

Cows are usually in calf at this season, and there- 
fore require careful feeding. The course of nature 
at such a period is, forthe cow to dry up and be- 
come fat. This is not to the interest of the dairy- 
man, who wishes to prolong the period of milking 
as much as possible, and to avoid having the cows 
in too high a condition. High condition encour- 
ages milk fever, and many cows are lost by this fre- 
quent disease, from too liberal or rich feeding, at 
an early stage of pregnancy. Besides, a high con- 
dition retards the development of the foetus, which 
isstarved by the diversion of the nutriment taken 
by the dam, towards the production of fat in her 
tissues. The food given should be of a kind that 
will produce flesh, and not fat; for the young calf 
is never fat, and consists of lean muscle and bone, 
with scarcely any fat. The food should be laxative, 
nutritious, easy of digestion, and not bulky. Bran 
is the best of all foods for this condition of the 
cow, and cotton-seed meal is the worst. A small 
quantity of new process linseed meal, which is 
nearly devoid of fat, is excellent, anda daily ra- 
tion of roots should always be provided. ll hard, 
indigestible,bulky, fermented, sour, moldy, smutty, 
or otherwise unwholesome food, should be avoided, 
not only for the sake of the cow, but for the wel- 
fare of the calf, which may inherit a tendency to 
any disorder from which the dam may suffer at 
this period, especially a tendency to. milk fever. 
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An Easy Method of Ringing Hogs. 


An easy way to manage a lot of hogs when ring- 
ing them, is as follows. Provide a pen of boards, 
fourteen feet square and four feet high, with a door 
opening outwards at one corner, as shown at a, in 
the diagram. Make gate of four boards, seven 
feet long, and fasten it with two chains to the mid- 
dle post (6), of the front of the pen. When the hogs 
are in the pen, swing the loose gate partly open,and a 
hog will run in behind it, thinking it can get out. 
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Close the loose gate upon him, and press him against 
the side ofthe pen. With a rope, ora hog-holder, 
catch him by the nose, draw it through between 
the boards, and with the convenient metal rings, 
and the pincers made to fit them, it is the work of 
two seconds only, to fix the ‘‘jewel’’ in the animal’s 
snout. The outer door is then opened, and the 
hog gets out without ceremony, and another is let 
in, and attended to in the same manner, and so on. 
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How to Keep Butter Sweet. 





Butter-makers long ago found out that it was 
more of an art to make butter that could not be, 
than to make that which had to be kept, besides 
being a great deal more profitable. 

High-flavored, prime butter, can only be made 
from good up-land pastures, or prime winter feed, 
such as the best of early-cut, fine hay, millet hay, 
good rowen, corn meal, ground oats, wheat bran, 
or other similar feed. That is the reason why the 
great butter regions of the United States and Can- 
ada are so welLdefined. Butter, if well made, from 
these sections, sells so fast in our great markets, 
that the question of keeping hardly comes up. 
The farmers who send their full “ dairies”’ to 
market in the late fall or winter, representing the 
whole butter production from June to October, 
are growing fewer year by year. 

Cream, or milk from well-fed cows, set below a 
temperature of sixty degrees Fahr., churned, and 
worked at a temperature not exceeding sixty-six or 
sixty-seven degrees, ought to make good butter, 
which, if not overworked, and carefully salted, will 
keep good for months, if properly packed. Ex- 
posed to the air, no butter will keep long. <A very 
little over-working will surely spoil any butter. 
This is a more common fault than most people will 
believe. Much stress is laid upon working out the 
buttermilk. Good butter is said to be well-worked, 
and so every beginner is likely to lay great stress 
on the working, and over-do it. On this account, 
it is well to wash the butter when it comes from 
the churn. Churning may also be over-done, and 
the result is much the same as when the butter is 
over-worked; that is, it becomes greasy. When 
butter “comes,” it appears in minute granules, 
these gradually agglomerate, and become grains of 
the size of mustard seed, then as-big as wheat 
grains, and finally masses from the size of hickory 
nuts and upwards. After butter passes the granu- 
lar form—say as large as grains of wheat—it can- 
not be thoroughly washed, and when it forms large 
masses in the churn, it is churned too much. When 
in the mustard seed stage, the butter should be 
chilled by the addition of some cold spring water, 
or ice water. Then the buttermilk should be drawn 
off, and cold water added ir the churn, the dasher 
being slowly moved a while ; then this water is to 
be drawn off, and more added; using each time 
about as much as there was buttermilk. It is best 
to strain the water, to keep out specks. After this, 
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the butter may be taken from the churn by the 
ladle, and by pouring the water, which will prob- 
ably have small, floating grains upon it, through a 
hair-sieve or thin muslin strainer, stretched over a 
hoop. This catches all the butter, When well 
drained and slightly compacted into a lump, though 
still granular, it may be weighed, an ounce to an 
ounce and a fourth of fine salt added to the pound, 
which is to be worked through the mass with as 
little working as possible ; set the butter in a cool 
place, and leave it from one to several hours. The 
most of the buttermilk will have been washed out, 
the salt will find what is left, and the water adher- 
ing to the grains. After standing, it may be work- 
ed so as to get it into a solid mass, pouring off the 
brine. For the best result, the butter should de- 
crease in weight, or barely hold its own after salt- 
ing, and should retain half an ounce to one ounce 
of salt to the pound, according to the taste of the 
family or customers. 

Sweet butter is made in precisely the same way, 
without adding any salt; and with due respect to 
those who are so very fond of it as to think salted 
butter bardly fit to eat,'we assert that no way is 
known to bring out the full flavor of butter, as 
perceived both by the sense of smell and of taste, 
like salting. While it is no doubt true that, no 
amount of salt will keep poor (i. e., over-churned 
or over-worked butter), a proper quantity does pre- 
vent those fermentations in the drops of butter- 
milk and water, which must be retained in the 
butter, and that would quickly cause first, a de- 
struction of good flavor ; second, a doubtful flavor, 
and finally, undisguised rancidity. If sweet butter 
is desired for the table, or for customers, it may 
easily be kept in the following way: Wash three 
times in the churn, the last time in pure, cold brine, 
that will floata pared potato ; use only brine enough 
to cover the butter. After standing an hour, re- 
move the butter to a stone crock, not drawn to- 
gether at the top; lay a dining plate upon it, right 
side up. Cover with brine to the edge of the plate, 
and if it floats, lay a well-washed stone in it, cover 
with a cloth, and set ina cold place. When needed, 
take from the crock as much as is required, wash 
with cold water, aud work into lumps or prints. 
If worked without washing out the brine, it will 
have more flavor, and be much more acceptable to 
most palates. Even persons, whoin their fondness 

-for everything Parisian, think they.can eat only 
saltless butter, will like this with its tenth of an 
ounce of salt, smack their lips over it, praise its 
flavor, and not know that what they admire ‘is 
due to a small quantity of salt left by the brine. 





Ventilation of Barn-Cellars. 
—<>>— 
Basement cellars are often warm, comfortable 
places for cattle, and if kept clean and well ven- 
































STABLE WITH VENTILATING SHAFTS. 


tilated, are usually healthy, though dark. A large 
basement may be conveniently ventilated by mak- 
ing two trunks, about two to three feet square 





each. These go on each side of the barn floor, from 
the cellar to the clear space above the hay-mow, 
and are shown at a, a, in the diagram. The draft 
is regulated by covers, 0, 6, raised and lowered by 
cords, ¢,c. The flues may be used as hay-shutes, 
if doors are hang at different levels, so that hay 
may be thrown in from near the top of the mow, 
wherever that may be. Other ventilators, d, d, upon 
the sides are useful auxiliaries in close weather. 
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Storing Potatoes. 
> 
Ifa farmer has no means of properly storing and 
caring for his potatoes, he must sell them as 
soon as they are dug, and take just what price 
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Fig. 1.—PANEL OF POTATO BIN. 


he can get, or losea large percentage by waste and 
decay. It is the too common helplessness in this 
respect, which makes the farmer the easy prey of 
the speculator, or the store-keeper, who buys pro- 
duce when it is low, and sells it when it is high. 
A farmer should never be forced to sell out of sea- 
son, and like all other business men and producers, 
should be able to ask and exact his own price for 
what he sells. Therule is, for farmers to ask the 
purchasers what they are giving for this or that. 
This is exactly the reverse of what other people do. 
When astore-keeper sells a pair of shoes, he asks 
his own price for them, and does not ask the farmer 
what he will please to give for them. But the 





Fig. 2.—Box FOR POTATOES. 


farmer sells his potatoes in quite a different way, 
and it is hisown fault. He should store his pota- 
toes, and hold them until he gets a fair and profit- 
able price for them, which he should fix himself. 
Potatoes are best stored in a dry, cool, cellar, 
where the temperature can be kept by ventilation, 
at about forty degrees. The floor should be of 
planks, raised three inches from the ground, and 
laid with one-inch spaces between them for ventila- 
tion. The bins should be about eight feet long, 
four feet wide and deep, made of loose-barred par- 
titions (fig. 1), wired together at the corners, A 
bin of this size will hold one hundred bushels, and 
with such a one, it is very easy to know precisely 
how much the crop amounts to. The box shown 
at figure 2, will be found a great convenience in 
gathering and storing the potatoes. It is made 
eighteen inches long, fifteen inches deep in the 
clear at the sides, and ten inches wide, all inside 
measurements: thus holding two thousand and 
seven hundred cubic inches, or thirteen cubic inches 
(about two good sized potatoes) over a heaped 
bushel, which is two thousand and six hundred and 
eighty-seven inches. These boxes can be set one 
upon avother, and then have a space left between 
the potatoes, and are thus well adapted for use in 
storing a part of the crop, or a small quantity for 
domestic use. The barred sides and bottom, se- 
cure abundant ventilation. The bins in the cellar 
should have a space of four inches between the 
end and the wall,and between the sides; this is 
easily made by placing a short rail between them, 
or a piece of four by four scantling, and this will 
relieve the sides from the bulging pressure of the 
potatoes. Itis well to have a well-built root cellar, 
or a cellar under the barn, for storing potatoes; a 
house cellar should never be used for it. 
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Winter Dairying. 
<> 


It is most profitable to be doing business when 
most other people are idle. This applies especially 
to dairying. So few dairymen can make first-class 
butter, and so few can, or will take the pains to 
pack it perfectly, that the demand for fine butter 
during the winter, is greater than can be supplied. 
The winter dairyman is now about beginning busi- 
ness, His cows have been resting during the hot 
weather, in the shade of a wood-lot, while he has 
been busy with his crops, and now that he has these 
all secured, his late fodder and roots prepared, and 
his fall pastures in the finest order, he is ready to 
begin butter making, with every advantage in his 
favor. The summer dairyman has been worrying 
through the heat, consuming ice at vreat cost, and 
has succeeded only in getting a second quality of 
butter, which will sell twenty-five to fifty per cent 
less than that fresh-made in winter. The necessi- 
ties for winter dairying are few, and are easily pro- 
vided. They are: fresh cows, coming in about 
September; plenty of good hay and fodder, with 
roots and supplementary food, which is cheaper 
now than at any other time, because itis in season, 
and is abundant; an airy dairy house, warmed to 
an even temperature by a stove, avoids every difii- 
culty, and the dairyman isin full control of every- 
thing needed for the best management of his busi- 
ness, instead of fighting flies, torrid heats, dry 
weather, and every other difficulty, as in summer, 


i. 


Feeding Roots, Apples, ete. 
<< 


Feeding routs, potatoes, or apples to cattle, is 
dangerous at times, if the roots, etc., are not pro- 
perly sliced. Animals are frequently choked by 
neglect of this precaution. There are several kinds 
of root cutters and pulpers made, but they are cum- 
brous and costly when but few cows or cattle are 
kept. A ready way of chopping a few roots, is to 
use a spade ground to a sharp edge, and a boxin 
which the roots are quickly reduced 
to slices. A bushel of turnips or ww) 
apples, can be sliced in this way in 
one minute. For a larger quantity, 
we have used a chopper made as in 
the engraving. It has two long blades, 
and the roots are hashed up rapidly, 
and all danger of choking is avoided. 
A common cast-iron winged gudgeon, 
having steel strips riveted on the 
edges, answers as well as one forged 
out by a blacksmith, at several times 
its cost. The roots so cut, may be 
mixed with meal, and fed to the cows. 
Apples are excellent for dairy cows 
when fed in this way, and largely in- 
crease the flow of milk, besides being 
healthfu! for them. It might be suggested that a 
few apples or roots at this season, will be found 
very useful as atonic, and acceptable to the horses. 
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Packing Butter—Different Package. 


> 


An easy way to spoil good butter, is to pack it 
carelessly, and to make use of poor packages. Even 
poor butter may be kept from becoming worse, by 
good packing, and its better appearance will go far 
to conceal or to mitigate its inferior quality. So 
that at this season, when dairymen or housekeepers 
are packing butter for winter sale or use, it is very 
important to consider how it should be packed. A 
clean package is indispensable. Mold, or the re- 
mains of old butter, in any pail or tub, will soon 
spread all throuvh the newly packed butter and 
spoil it. It is poor economy to use a butter pack- 
age the second time; it is always best to procure 
new tubs for every packing. The most convenient 
and the cheapest package we have used for quick 
sale, is the Welsh pail (fig. 1), made of white spruce, 
and holding twenty pounds of butter. The buyer 
of these pails should insist upon having them made 
of well seasoned stuff, for we have had them fall to 
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pieces in a dry dairy house, when stored for only a 
few weeks. These pails are strong, and have a 
hooped cover, which is tacked down over the top. 
For quick sale, tne small veneer boxes and pails, 
made of spruce wood (figs. 2 and 3), are convenient 
and popular. Theyare cheap enough to be given 
away, costing about one or two cents per pound of 
butter. The cost is more than repaid in the better 
price obtained for the butter. The dairyman can 
have his own mark upon these packages when he 
sends them to private purchasers, but for sale to 
commission men, this is not advisable. We have 
seen our own pails refilled with wretched stuff, and 


So 


Fig. 1. Fig. 2. Fig. 3. 
VENEER PACKAGES, 





WELSH PAIL. 


sold with the brand upon them, ata stand in a prin- 
cipal street in New York City. This is adding in- 
sult to injury. We do not wish to reflect upon 
commission men, for in the main they are upright 
and honorable, but there are exceptions, and no 
one knows into whose hands his pails may fall. 

The half tub (fig. 4), holding about thirty pounds, 
is a cheap and good package, but not tight enough 
for long keeping. It is made of white oak, and the 
firm, solid cover is nailed down and held by three 
small pieces of tin or hoop iron overtheedge. The 
return pail (fig. 5), is a popular package among 
grocerymen ; it is made of white oak, and the best 
kinds are varnished on the outside. It holds fifty 
pounds. The cover fits closely, and is wedged 
down by means of a bar, which goes into the cars 
on the sides. Good butter, well packed in these 
tubs, will keep a year in perfect order, and if the 
butter is of the finest quality, it will improve in 
flavor by ripenirg, when well packed in such a pail, 
and stored in a cold place. The one hundred pound 
firkin (fig. 6), is used for the foreign trade. It is 
made very tight, well hooped, and of white oak, and 
butter packed in it, can be kept for months in per- 
fect order, and is also popular in the home market, 

But the manner of packing is the most important 
work of all. It goes without saying, that bad but- 
ter can not be saved by good packing. The butter 
must be well made and sweet, or it will not keep, 
because it will contain the most active germs of de- 
composition, which silently but surely spoil the 
mass. To prepare the package, it should be well 
rinsed with cold water, and left for twelve hours 
full of clean water. It is to be again well rinsed, 
and then scalded with boiling hot water, which 
kills spores of mold, or other injurious germs, 
which may be in the wood. It is then again rinsed 
with pure cold water; itis obviously necessary that 
the water should be pure, or all the work of purifi- 
cation will be undone. The tub is then rubbed 
with fine salt, and while wet, is filled, care being 





Fig. 4.—HALF-TUB. Fig. 5.—RETURN PAIL. 


taken to pack the butter firmly, and leave no crev- 
ices or spaces in it to contain air. The packages 
are filled even with the edge, and the butter is 
pressed down smooth. A covering of clean white 
cloth, dipped in brine, is laid over the butter, and 
paraffine paper over that. The cover is closely and 
firmly fastened. All this applies to the larger 
packages, which are not sold at once. The small 
ones are well rinsed with pure cold water, and are 
filled while wet ; the butter is firmly pressed down, 
and is covered with paraffine paper, and then the 
cover of the package is put on. The small boxes 
and pails should be marked with the weight (as 
should be the larger ones as well; the tare and net 
weight being marked on these to conform to the 





law). The small packages are then neatly wrapped 
in stout paper for delivery. It is not labor thrown 
away. We havesold butter packed in this manner, 
for double the highest market rates for several 
years past, and never found a lack of purchasers. 





Cutting and Curing Corn Fodder. 


JOSEPH HARRIS. 
eens 

The enthusiastic advocates of ensilage, have ac- 
complished one good thing—they have shown the 
value of Indian corn asa fodder crop. Those of 
us who have no silos, must continue to use the old 
method of drying and preserving the fodder. The 
silo adds nothing to the valueof the fodder. In 
other words, we may get out of the silo all the 
food that goes in, but no more. And sowith the 
dried corn fodder. We may so cure and dry the 
corn so as tv retain all the nutriment there is in it. 
On the other hand, we can Jose nutriment in the 
silo, from excessive fermentation and otherwise; 
and we can very easily lose equally as much, from 
exposure of the drying or dried fodder, to rain, or 
from mold in the bundles, shocks or in stacks. 
In fact, I have never yet been able to stack corn 
fodder, or to keep it in bulk in the bay for any 
length of time, without considerable injury and loss. 
In my experience, the most economical way of 
raising and curing corn fodder is, first, to sow early 
on good land, in rows wide enough apart to admit 
"HI te the use of the horse-hoe or 
cultivator. Second, to keep 
the land well cultivated, as 
long as you can get through 
the rows with a horse. Third, 
common field corn will make 
good fodder. A large variety 
of Southern corn, will give, 
possibly, a large product per 
acre, but the smaller and 
Fig. 6.—ONE HUN- earlier varieties of flint corn, 
DRED POUND FIRKIN. wj]] give fine stalks and more 
leaves. Sweet corn is supposed to give sweeter 
stalks—perhaps so, perhaps not—a point, on which 
facts are needed. I know of no positive proof. 
At any rate, I know that common corn, sown 
early, and at the rate of two and a half to three 
bushels peracre, and well cultivated, will give as 
good fodder as I want. When cut early, say the 
middle of August, it can be made, with proper care, 
into genuine ‘‘ maize hay,’’ of excellent quality. 
Fourth. —By letting the crop grow later, a heavier 
growth can sometimes be attained, but the quality 
isnot always sogood. At anyrate, I would cut the 
first moment the crop attained maturity, or showed 
in excessively dry weather, any signs of drying up. 
Fifth.—I have had a great crop, that proved quite 
satisfactory, cut as late as the last of September, 
but at this season, it is notan easy matter to cureit. 
Sixth.—We cut our corn fodder with a self-rak- 
ing reaper. Keep the knives sharp, and take only 
one row at a time, especially if heavy, and do not 
rake the bundles too large; and any good reaper 
will cut the crop better than it can be cut by hand. 
Seventh.—Let the fodder lie in the bunches on 
the ground for a few hours, or for a day or two, 
to partially cure. Then bind up into bundles. 
Eighth.—Set the bundles up into small, com- 
pact stooks, and cap them with a “rider,” made 
by tying two sheaves together, and placing them, 
with the butts up, on the top of the stook, so as to 
shed the rain. If well done, this will protect it, 
Ninth.—Nothing more need be done until late in 
the fall, except to set ap any stooks or bundles 
that are blown down, or, more likely, be so spread 
out at the bottom, as to be exposed to the rain. 
Tenth.—In these stooks, the corn fodder, espe- 
cially that which is cut early, will get thoroughly 
cured, and one who has had no experience with 
corn fodder, will be likely to think that such well- 
cured ‘‘ maize hay,’’ may be put in a stack or bay, 
like bundles of wheat or corn stalks. But such is 
not the case, and the only practical way of handling 
adozen or more acres of heavy corn fodder is, to 
make it into large stooks in the field, and let them 
remain there until needed for feeding in the winter. 








Three rows of the smaller stooks are made into 
one row of large stooks, or if the crop isnot very 
heavy, five rows may be taken, two on each side of 
the center row, where the large stooks are to be 
made. The larger the stooks, provided they can 
be compactly made, and gradually tapering to a 
point, the better. The top should be securely tied 
with two bands. We sometimes use tarred rope, 
but nothing is better than willow twigs for ties. 

See that every part of the work is well done. The 
first bundles of the large stook should stand up- 
right, and two men, standing on opposite sides of 
the stook, should press the bundles together as 
tight as possible, and continue to do so as more are 
added. Especially press or kick the butts of the 
bundles compactly together. A sprawling stook 
will be more or less damaged by snow and ice, and 
the butts will be frozen together, and it is then not 
an easy matter to pitch the bundles in the winter. 
If these large stooks are well made, there need be 
little loss, and no difficulty in handling the fodder. 





Stacking Cory Fodder. 
Secale 

A large quantity of corn fodder, and fodder corn, 
is spoiled for want of proper care in drying and 
stacking. It is not easy to hit the happy mean, be- 
tween the sufficient drying of the stalks, and the 
over-drying of the leaves. But it can be done per- 
fectly in the stack, by the use of the ventilators 
here described (see illustration). These are made 
as in the engraving, of three or four poles or bars, 
fastened together with cross-slats, and made to fit 
one upon the other. These ventilators, which may 
be four orsix feet lony, are set on the foundation 
for the stack, and pass upwards through it, leaving 





VENTILATOR FOR STACK. 


a perfect chimney and air passage in the center of 
the fodder. Morethan one can be used if desired. 
These ventilators are useful in stacks of hay or grain 
which may bea little damp. We have found an- 
other use for them, which is, to serve as trellises for 
tomatoes in the garden, for which they serve well. 
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Digging Trees in the Fall. 


“Be sure and give me all the roots.” This is 
the song which the tree buyersings in the ear of 
the long-suffering nurserymen, especially in the 
fall. The latter has heard it ever since he began 
to raise trees ; he has every disposition to give the 
roots, but sometimes he can’t; nature won’t let him. 
Few persons understand how trees-are taken from 
the ground in a nursery. Where hundreds, or 
thousands are to be handled in a short time, a sys- 
tem must be employed, and quick work performed. 
A “digging gang’ usually consists of six men, 
four of whom are “ trenchers,” one handles the 
“big spade,”’ and one pulls the trees. The trench- 
ers go along the rows of young trees, with spades 
of medium weight, and open trenches on one side 
of each tree marked by the foreman to come out. 
The ‘‘ big spade’ man follows on the other side of 
the row. His spade is long, narrow, heavy and 
slightly curved. The handle is also heavy, and is 
capped with a cross-piece. Lifting it with both 
hands, the man brings it down vertically, and a lit- 
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tle forward, and either loosens, or cuts the tap-root. 
His helper (or two of them), stands on the other 
side of the tree, and grasping the branches, pulls 
as the roots areloosened. In the spring, when the 





Fig. 1.—EUROPEAN HOLLY. 


ground is soft, many trees, like peach, dwarf pear, 
quince, and sometimes apple, are dug without 
trenching, the big spade enabling the puller to get 
out ali the roots, sometimes several feet in length. 
There is seldom much complaint of cut roots at 
that time, except as the result of sheer carelessness. 

But in the fall, the case is quite different, espe- 
cially where the trees are grown on heavy clay soils. 
The dry weather of August and September bakes 
the ground very hard, and often it is impossible to 
trench with spades, and picks must be used. Some- 
times every inch of soil must be Joosened by the 
pick, and of course it becomes impossible for the 
big spade man to get out all the rvots, for he can 
not drive his blade beyond a certain depth. This 
makes the digging slow and costly, anda gang of 
fifteen or twenty men, who in the spring throw out 
several thousand trees, may struggle hard all day 
with four or five hundred. ‘This, at the time when 
business presses, and orders accumulate, and tree- 
men clamor for their trees, is calculated to drive 





Fig. 2.—VAR. BESSONI. 


the nurseryman wild, if he has not an exhaustless 
stock of patience—which every good nurseryman 
has, or gets,in time. It is expensive work, also, 
costing sometimes five to seven cents to get outa 
s‘andard pear tree from the heavy clay. Some 
years ago, when nursery stock was very much de- 
pressed in price, we had some of our heaviest. 
droughts, and the digging and handling came to al- 
most the figure the trees sold at. It was sometime 
a auestion whether it would not pay better to let 
the trees stand in the rows, and not sell them at all. 

The tree digger, drawn by horses, has been used 
with success on light lands. It is a heavy blade of 
steel and iron, bent into the form of a U, which 
travels twelve or fifteen inches below the row of 
trees, and cuts or loosens the roots, so that any of 
the trees cau be pulled up, and the rest left to 
grow. Of course, the tap-root, and sometimes 
others, are cut off. On heavy clays, and stony 
land, it can not be used. Great care is exercised 
on the packing grounds of large dealers, to exclude 
all imperfect trees. Every bundle is opened, and 





every tree handled by an experienced man, who 
throws out every one having chopped roots, poor 
roots, crooked or rough stem, poor top, etc. The 
roots give the most trouble in the fall; very sel- 
dom in the spring. In truth, the chopping of the 





roots, unless very close, does not prevent the grow- 
ing of the trees, as it is always customary to 
shorten in roots and tops, before planting. But 
dealers have learned by sore experience that their 
customers expect to have all they pay for—the 
‘“‘entire tree,’”’ or none. So they always insist on 
getting ‘all the roots,” and plenty of top. Under 
this rigid system, the digging is carefully done, 
and the wonder is, that with the hundreds of thou- 
sands of trees dug, and the short time in which 
the work done, that so few are badly handled. 
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Hollies.—Their Varieties. 
——— 

The American who visits English gardens and 
grounds, and sees the numbers of broad-leaved 
evergreens that he can not grow at home, is willing 
to admit that a moist climate and dull skies have 
their compensations. He is especially struck with 
the great beauty of the European Holly, and the 
number of forms which it assumes, none of which 
succeed in this country north of Virginia. We 
have a native Holly (Jler opaca), which is found 
sparingly in New England, and more abundantly 





Fig. 4.—VAR. DONINGTONENSIS. 


in the Southern States. This, which has not the 
dark-green, brilliant foliage, nor the abundant 
bright-red berries of the European Holly (JZ. aqui- 
Solium), is still a desirable tree, and should be plant- 
ed with us much more frequently than itis. A 
striking difference between the American and the 
European Holly, is in the tendency of the latter to 
vary. In looking over the catalogue of a private 
arboretum in Europe, we found that it recorded 
over seventy varieties of the European Holly, while 
only a solitary variety is given of the American 
snecies. The varieties of the European Holly are 
in part deviations from the normal form of the 
leaves, and in part variegation in their color. The 
normal form of the leaf is given in figure 1, which 
shows its margins to be more wavy, and the spine- 





Fig. 5.—vaR. FEROX. 


like teeth larger and stouter than in our own spe- 
cies. As formidable as the leaf appears, it loses 
its defensive armor in some of the varieties, as in 
var. Bessoni, (fig. 2), which is not only without 
spines, but the margins are quite entire. In this 
the general shape of the leaf is changed, it being 
long and narrow, while in var. Hendersoni (fig. 3), 
the leaf is much wider, with the margins also en- 
tire. On the other hand, in some forms, the leaves 
are even more strongly armed than in the type. In 
that named Doningtonensis, the spines are fewer, but 
much larger as shown in figure 4. In var. Feroz (fig. 
5), the spines are long and sharp, and the upper sur- 
face of the leaf is furnished with spines or prickles. 

Some of the varieties, in which the leaves have 
markings of white and yellow, the silver and gol- 
den varieties as they are called, are of great beauty. 
Figure 6, shows one of these: var. Argentea medto- 
picta, or as it is also called, the “‘ Silver Milk-maid.”’ 
In some other varieties, the markings, both white 
and yellow, are upon the margins of the leaves, and 
in others still it is in blotches, or in dots. Some of 





the varieties of the European Holly are so highly 
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ornamental, that some of our owners of fine placeg 
are willing to be at considerable trouble and ex. 
pense in order to enjoy them. The trees are plant. 
ed in boxes or tubs, and in the winter, stored in 





Fig. 6.—VAR. SILVER MILKMAID. 


cellar, or in a cave excavated inabank. It is prov- 
able, that were our native Holly raised extensively 
from the seed, we should have numerous forms of 
that as different from the normal one, as any ob- 
tained from the European species. The native 
Holly, though less brilliant than the other, is a 
most valuable tree. It flourishes best in the 
Southern States, growing in South Carolina to the 
hight of sixty and eighty feet; and there were for- 
merly, at the Highlands of Neversink,; N. J., if not 
now standing, some notable trees, with trunks as 
large as the body of an ordinary man. To succeed 
in northern localities, it should have a well-drained, 
rich soil, as it will not tolerate a stiff, cold and wet 
one. Wild seedlings may be transplanted with 
success, if they are at the time, cut back severely, 
leaving no foliage whatever. This Holly makes an 
admirable hedge, being both defensive and ornamen- 
tal. For this purpose, quite young trees should be 
taken and cut back to asimple stick before planting, 





A Cheap Edging-Tool. 


No grass-plot, walk, or flower-bed, set in turf, is 
complete, unless its edges are kept 
neatly trimmed. The work may be 
done with a sharpened spade, but it 
is better to use a regular edging-tool. 
The imported ones are expensive, and 
we have not seen any of American 
make, though there may be such. 
Several years ago, we took an old hoe 
to the blacksmith, and had him 
straighten out the shank, and round 
off the corners of the blade, as shown 
in the engraving. A sharp edge was 
given to the blade with a file, and the 
tool proved an excellent sod-trim- 
mer, and was very light to handle. 
As the blacksmith charged nothin 
for his work, the tool was moreov ¢, 
exceedingly cheap. For cutting sous, 
this makes much easier work than the spade,though 
that is needed for lifting the turf wlen cut. Usinga 
board as a guide, the cutting will be rapidly done, 
eee 


Soils and Seasons affect Quality in Grapes. 








Perhaps no fruit varies more in the quality of its 
flavor, as affected by location and the season, than 
does the grape. The same variety which is rich and 
luscious in one place, is poor and tasteless in an- 
other. The Concord isa fine grape in southern 
New Jersey, but inferior in the northern part of the 
state ; it is large and rich when grown on the shaly 
banks of the lakes cf Western New York, but small 
and insipid on the clay soil at the foot of some 
of these lakes. On the best of soils, a marked 
difference is made in the character of the grape by 
the season. A summerrich in sunshine, and free 
from prolonged rains, and periods of cloudy 
weather, with a late and beautiful fall, will produce 
grapes of a quality that is never seen in ordinary 
seasons. Even the most common varieties, attain 
a sweetness and a flavor, which rank them with the 
| better kinds. In such a year, the Concord con- 
| tains a double mouthful—one in the pulp, and ong 
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in the skin. The Catawba grows almost as dark as 
the Isabella, and the Diana colors a perfect purple, 
and loses entirely the peculiar “catty ’’ flavor of 
other seasons, 

Some approach to this perfection may be made 
by artificial means. If a vine is trained against the 
southern side of a porch, and over a tin roof having 
reflected heat, the size and quality of the fruit will 
surpass that grown on the open trellis. Our native 
varieties, grown in a cold grapery, change their 
natural characteristics. The Iona loses its sharp 
and sprightly flavor, and becomes a mild, sweet 
grape, much resembling its foreign sisters. 

These facts will account for the varying reports 
that are given, year by year, of all varieties of 
grapes. While a fewsucceed over a wide extent 
of territory, there isnot one which has not been 
condemned as worthless, by some one, for some 
place. The same grape, also, fails or succeeds in 
the same locality, in different seasons. This should 
teach us to be cautious about discarding a variety, 
without continued trial throughout successive sea- 
sons. The grape that fails at first, may be the 
yery one that will succeed in the future. Some of 
our choicest kinds will succeed only under the best 
conditions, and if we can aid in producing these 
conditions, we add another element to the enjoy- 
ment and rewards of fruit culture. 


A Choice Window Plant—Cyclamen. 
<> 


The Persian Cyclamen, though common in green- 
houses, is seldom seen in window culture, yet it is 
one of the most satisfactory plants in the window 
garden, with which we are acquainted. The spe- 
cies usually cultivated, is Cyclamen Persicum, which, 
as its specific name indicates, isa native of Asia. 
The name of the genus, Cyclamen, is the ancient 
Greek name, by which the common European spe- 
cies was known. The botanical name is in general 
use for the plant among cultivators, as the common 
name given to it in Europe, is quite too inelegant 
forsuch a pretty plant. On account of the fond- 
ness of swine for the tubers of the European plant, 
it has, in both France and Italy, common names, 
which are equivalents of the English ‘‘ Sow-bread.”’ 
Those who object most strongly to botanical names, 
will prefer Cyclamen to Sow-bread. The name 
should be pronounced Cyc’-lamen, and not, as is 
often the case, as if it were spelled ‘‘sickly-men.”’ 
The stem of the plant is singularly flattened to form 
a turnip-shaped root-stock, or corm, often impro- 
perly called abulb. Figure 1 shows that this is, in 
all but its unusual shape, a real stem; the roots 
proceed from the lower portion, and the leaves 
and flowers are borne by the upper part, which 
is so flattened as to bring the nodes, or joints, 





Fig. 1.—CYCLAMEN, JUST STARTED, 


which are ordinarily one above another, upon a 
plane. After flowering, the corms are dried off, 
and soldinthatstate. The leaves are heart-shaped, 
More or less toothed or scallopedon the margin, 
and beautifully mottled on the surface with dark 
and light green and white, so that the plant is at- 
tractive even when notin bloom. The flowers are 
borne singly upon a slender stalk. The corolla 
consists of a single petal, which is deeply divided 
into five lobes; these, by a curving of the stalk at 











the summit, point upwards, giving the plant a most 
quaint and pleasing aspect. The flowers are white, 
or variously tinged, or blotched with rose color, 
and fréquently rose-colored, or rose-purple through- 
out. Numerous varieties have been obtained from 
the seed, which show a great difference in the size 
and tinting of the flowers, and also in the markings 
of the leaves. Plants may be procured already 
started, of florists, or the dried corms, or ‘‘ bulbs,” 
as they are called in the trade, may be had at the 
seed stores, at the time when Holland bulbs are 
offered. ‘The corms should be potted singly in rich 
soil, to which enough sharp sand has been added 
to keep it open and well drained. The top of the 
corm, which must not be covered with soil, should 
be level with the rim of the pot. The plants are 





Fig. 2.—PERSIAN CYCLAMEN, 


kept cool until the leaves are well grown, and as the 
flower buds show, be placed in a sunny window, 
and they will soon come into bloom. The flowers 
should be removed as they fade, unless seeds are 
wanted. When the leaves turn yellow and fade, 
the plants should have gradually Jess water, and 
finally be dried off, in which state they are kept un- 
til autumn, when they are given water, and started 
into growthagain. The seeds germinate freely, and 
good cultivators get flowering plants in a year, but 
it often takes two or three years to raise them. 
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Stripping the Leaves of Fruit Trees. 
i 

When the growth of deciduous trees is completed, 
and the wood thoroughly ripened, there is no fur- 
ther use for the leaves, and they are dropped more 
or less rapidly, as the case may be. The currant 
and the plum ripen their leaves early, and often 
shed them in August, while the leaves of the peach 
are very persistent, and do not drop until after hard 
frosts. The leaves of some species of oaks, re- 
main on the tree all winter, or until pushed off by 
the new growth inspring. Frost hastens the drop- 
ping of all leaves, and an early frost is a great as- 
sistant to the nurseryman, who often pays large 
sums for stripping his salable trees in the fall. 
Boys, and sometimes women, are employed to go 
through the rows, and strip the limbs, by a rapid 
movement of the hand, from tip to base. If the 
leaves are ripe, they drop almost with the touch. 
The strippers are paid sometimes by the day, and 
sometimes by the hundred orthousand. The most 
unpleasant stripping is that of gooseberry bushes, 
and is performed with leather gloves. Sometimes 
the bushes are buried for a few days in moist cellar- 
sand, when the leaves biacken and drop off. All 
this increases the expense of handling trees in the 
fall, and in the case of peach trees, many prefer 
not to sell until spring, or until very late in the 
fall, unless a good price can be obtained. Experi- 
enced tree dealers prefer not to handle their trees 
until the first week in October, but in filling orders 
from a distance, the nurseryman is compelled to 
begin his work about the 20th of September, in or- 
der to get these out of the way before the dealers’ 
packing begins. Usually the trees are ripened Fy 
this time. Sometimes in the pressure of early 





orders, nurserymen have begun by the 15th, or even 
the 10th of September, but there is great risk of 
injury to the trees. The removal of the leaves be- 
fore the ripening of the wood, causes the shoots to 
shrivel and die, and though the entire tree may not 
be lost, its vitality is apt to be injured. Large 
amounts of nursery stock have been lost jn this 
way, the cause not being suspected, and the damage 
laid to improper packing, or to drying up while in 
transit, during very hot weather. 





Forcing in the Window Garden. 
flees. SA 

A number of the flowers offered for sale by the 
florists in winter, are from forced plants. By this 
we mean, that hardy plants, which flower in the 
open ground in spring and early summer, are 
brought into the warm atmosphere of a greenhouse, 
and forced to bloom several months earlier than if 
left out of doors. Even shrubs are thus treated. 
The delicate little Deutzia gracilis, is much used for 
furnishing flowers in winter, and even clusters of 
lilac flowers may be had in the city flower stores, in 
mid-winter. When the Holland bulbs, hyacinths, 
narcissuses, etc., are made to bloom in pots, or in 
glasses of water, they are forced, as they flower 
some months earlier than when planted in the open 
ground, and this is about the only forcing common 
in the window garden, A large share of the plants 
commonly forced by the florists, will succeed in 
the window. The little Deutzia just mentioned, 
forces well, and is better suited to the window, on 
account ofits size, than larger shrubs. One of the 
very best plants for window forcing, is Astilbe Japon- 
ica, now quite common in gardens, and often under 
the incorrect name of Spirea Japonica, and some- 
times as Hoteia Japonica, In England, when it was 
supposed to be a Spirea, it received the name of 
Japanese Meadow-swect (the herbaceous spireas 
in that country being popularly known as Meadow- 
sweets), a name which it still retains. This plant 
has handsomely cut, very rich, dark-green, shining’ 
foliage, so beautiful, that it would be worth forcing 
for its leavesalone. From the centerof the clumps 
arise numerous flower stalksa foot or more tall, 
bearing pyramidal clusters of small, pure white 
flowers. The engraving shows the habit of a plant 
whenin bloom. The flowers show finely in contrast 
with the rich green of the foliage, and they are ex- 
ceedingly useful for cutting. The plants should be 
taken up from the garden before the ground freezes, 
and potted. Set the pots in a cellar until Decem- 
ber or January. While the soil in the pots should 
not be as moist as that for growing plants, neither 
should it become entirely dry, or “‘ killing dry.”’ 





JAPANESE MEADOW-SWEET (Astilbe Japonica). 


When brought to the window, and given water in 
abundance, they will soon start into growth, and 
should have an abundance of light. After the 
bloom is over, return the pots to the cellar until the 
ground is open, when the roots may be turned out 
into the border for a year or two, to recover. 
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A Chimney Closet Cabinet. 
—~—— 

One would not imagine that the cabinet shown in 
the engraving, had been only a chimney closet, such 
as are found in many old country houses. We are 
sure many of our lady readers would adopt the idea, 
after once seeing one arranged in thismanner. It 
converts an unsightly, dark place, into a bright, 
cheerful spot, and gives 
one an opportunity of dis- 
playing bits of rare china 
and silver. The first thing 
to be done is to remove the 
door, then line every alter- 
nate shelf throughout with 
bright red felt or velvet 
paper; make the piece for 
the bottom long enough to 
fall over the front, cut it in 
points, and attach a tassel 
of crewels, or worsted, to 
each one. The shelves for 
the books will need a piece 
on the bottom only. One 
shelf is partitioned off for 
small books. Place some- 
thing large on the top shelf, as it will not showif 
notof goodly dimensions. Hooks are screwed in 
the shelves, to hang the cups and other articles on. 











CABINET. 





A Scrap-Bag for Wastes. 
. —<>___ 

The materials required to make this little recep- 
tacle for holding burned matches, and other wastes, 
are two yards of satin ribbon three inches wide and 
of any color; a piece of card board ; a spool of 
sewing silk, and a small silk or chenille tassel 
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matching the ribbon in color. From the card board 
cut four strips, four inches in length, and two in 
width. Sew these pieces together in the shape of 
a box, and fit a bottom to it of card board. The 








box is now ready for trimming, which is done in 
the following manner. Cut four strips of the satin 
ribbon, seven inches in length, overhand the edges 
together with sewing silk on the wrong side, then 
turn it out, and fit it over the box, gathering it 
to a point at the bottom, and draw it to fit closely 
around the top. One of the seams should be placed 
at each corner. For the handle use a strip of rib- 
bon a quarter or three-eighths of a yard in length, 
cut the selvedge edge from each side, and fringe 
about half an inch deep. Then fasten securely to 
each side of the box. Place on the top of the 
handle a full satin bow with fringed ends. At the 
bottom where the bag is gathered to a point, the 
tassel is to be securely fastened. A full ruche of 
ribbon finishes the edge around the top of the box, 
the ribbon first having been fringed out about a 
quarter of an inch deep on each edge, as the handle 
has been done. It can be made still prettier by 
painting a graceful design of flowers on each of the 
strips of ribbon for the bag, before sewing them 
together, alsoa spray onthe handle. Another very 
odd way is to use two materials of different color- 
ing, for example, crimson plush, and gold-colored 
satin, alternate stripsof each. Gay flowers may be 
painted or embroidered on the satin, such as poppies, 
or carnations. Should blue satin and gold plush be 
used, ‘daisies are very pretty for the decoration. 





Pickled and Smoked Meats. 
4 felt 

As a rule, we keep our meats too long in the 
brine, and too longin the smoke-house. This is 
true especially of ham and side-bacon for family 
use. When meats are intended to keep all summer, 
they must of course, be penetrated by salt, and well 
smoked; but for winter and early spring use, it is 
far better to salt lightly, and smoke very little. 
The English farmers have the art of doing this a 
great deal better than we. In many cases the ba- 
con is only two days in the pickle, then dried for 
several days, and finally smoked twenty-four to 
thirty-six hours—enough to brown the surface 
well. Such bacon is adapted to frying, not to boil- 
ing. For boiling, longer salting is necessary, and as 
a rule, dry salted hams are preferred. They are 
easily over-saited however, and it requires an ex- 
perienced hand to do the work well. We have 
practiced rubbing in salt, a little saltpetre and 
brown sugar, and a very little soda, upon the flesh 
side of hams and shoulders, rubbing them over 
with the mixture every third day, three times, then 
smoking two days, and the result is very delicious 
bacon. Still, we think our practice may be greatly 
improved upov. The famous Irish bacon is cured 
by rubbing in salt, or laying it a short time in 
pickle, and not smoked at all, but simply dried in 
cool weather in adry atmosphere. Sometimes it is 
smoked for a few hours, just to give it a fine color. 
Whether we could handle meats in this way or not, 
in this part of the country, so near the coast, we do 
not know, but certainly there are parts of the coun- 
try, where the natural dryness of the atmosphere 
must be favorable, and where such bacon could be 
made as well asin the North of Ireland, if not bet- 
ter. This Irish bacon is usually whole sides, the 
hams only being removed, the bones all taken out 
—ribs, back-bone and shoulder-bones, and the 
sides cured as stated. When marketed, they are of 
uniform width throughout, or nearly so, and as flat 
and as hard asa board. When’ cooked, they are 
sliced thin and fried, and are crisp and delicious be- 
yond anything we commonly get. Great quanti- 
ties of choice hams are shipped from this country 
to Great Britain, and as we learn, are thus han- 
dled. They are shipped in just as weak brine as 
experience has shown will keep them from tainting 
on the voyage. On arrival, the casks are opened, 
and the hams thrown to soak in a great vat. When 
the saltis sufficiently drawn from the surface, they 
are taken out and beaten up into their original 
plump form, then the trimmers take off a shaving 
all around on the flesh side; they are exposed a 
day in the smoke house, just to give them a golden 
russet tint, and they are then exposed for sale. 
We will warrant that slices of such hams, well 
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broiled, or even fried, will in every quality, beat the 
native American home-cured article, out and out, 





A Cow’s Horn Pitcher. 
eae 
For this novel idea of transforming a cow’s horn 
into a fancy pitcher, we are indebted toa young 





A Cow’s HORN PITCHER. 


lady who describes the method as follows: First 
polish the horn, then saw it in scallops to form the 
mouth and top of the pitcher. Saw the horn off 
square on the bottom, so that it will stand perfectly 
level. Fit in a bottom of wood, and fill in around 
the edges with putty, if there should be any cracks, 
Paint some little design onthe horn. The handle 
is formed of picture wire, fine and coarse, both twist- 
ed together, and passed around the pitcher in two 
places, to keep it firm, as shown in the engraving. 
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The Family Bath Tub. 


If we could only have statistics of the number of 
people who wash themselves, or are washed all 
over, daily, weekly, monthly, yearly, or not at all, 
except on the day they come into the world, and 
the day they go into their coffins, the number of the 
‘‘unwashed and unterrified,’’ would indeed terrify 
cleanly people. If these unwashed people only 
knew, if they could only see the malodorous at- 
mosphere which surrounds them, as they go among 
people, if they had perceptions acute enough to 
notice the stifling odors of their own close bed- 
rooms,if they took notice of how cleanly people 
change their seats when they happen to sit near 
them, if only Burn’s lines, ‘‘ Wad same gude power 
the giftie gie us,’’ were as applicable to scent as 
to sight, the demand for bath tubs in every house 
where people live who wish to be cleanly, and 
agreeable to their acquaintances, would be some- 
thing astonishing. 

Not in anticipation of any such demand, but in 
the Lope of adding the luxury of a good bath tub 














FAMILY BATH TUB. 


to the comforts of many homes, we give the accom- 
panying figure and description. Any one familiar 
with tools, can make one of pine or spruce, which 
will be perfectly tight, and last for years, if kept 
painted. For real luxury, a person should be able 
to stretch himself at full length in the tub; yet 
shorter tubs are frequently used, and are thoroughly 
good, but less pleasant. The dimensions of the 
tub here figured, are as follows: inside length at 
top, six feet; at bottom, level part, three and 
three-quarters feet ; width, two feet at top and bot- 
tom ; depth, twenty inches. The sides should be 


“made of clear two-inch pine plank, the bottom and 


ends, of either spruce or pine, inch and a quarter, or 
inch and a half tongued and grooved clear stuff, 
fitting snugly in grooves three-quarters of an inch 
deep in theside boards. All should be fitted before 
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nailing, and the pieces marked ; then the grooves 
should be filled with thick paint, and end and bot- 
tom boards painted on the ends and edges, and the 


whole nailed together, driving each piece snug be- 
fore nailing. The tubis put together bottom up- 
wards; the pieces which will be at the top first, 
and the others in succession, being at first tacked, 
to be sure all are right, und then strongly nailed. 
Rods for lifting it are fixed atthe ends, which 


should extend twoand a half inches beyond the 
grooves. Round inch rods of spruce, wedged tight 
at each end, are best. A spigot, or simple hole and 
plug, for drawing off the water, is placed in the 
square end. The best place to set a bath tub in 


most farmer’s houses, is in some out-of-the-way 
lower floor room, not far from the kitchen or well, 
and from which the water can be removed, by be- 


ing drawn off by a pipc, through the side of the 
house to the sink drain, or out upon the grass plot. 
aan ee Se ee 
Neat and Convenient Wood Boxes. 
A 
As the time draws near for putting up stoves, 


itis a good time to make a nice looking wood box 


for the sitting room. We here give engravings for 
two wood boxes, which are very pretty and easily 
made, and within the reach of all. The legs are 
made of rustic sticks, the knottier they are, the 
better; give them a couple of coats of varnish. 
The flat box (fig. 1), is made of a common soap box, 
covered witha pretty pattern of oil cloth ; a piece 
with a border is the prettiest; use the border 
around the sides, as seen inthe engraving. Finish 
it on the edges with a narrow gilt moulding—wall 





Fig. 1.—FLAT WOOD BOX. 


paper can be used if it is more convenient. Fasten 
the pieces for the legs together firmly, and set the 
box inthem. A box of this description will be 
found very convenient to use for other purposes 
in the summer months, when not needed for wood. 

The other wood box (fig. 2), is made of a square 
box, set corner ways in the cross legs. It can be 
covered with oil cloth or wall paper, or stained 
with black walnut stain, which can be found at any 
paint store. The lids are attached by hinges, 





GA 
Fig. 2.—SQUARE WOOD BOX. 


Wh*ch do not show, and a knob is fastened on the 
front to liftthem by. If the hinges are of the kind 
that are fastened upon the outside, gild them. 
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FRIED Ham AND TOMATOES, WITH CREAM SAUCE. 
—Shave thin half a pound of ham ; throw it into a 
frying-pan with a little hot lard, over a brisk fire. 
It will soon cur}, and must be turned an@ crisped. 
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Then remove all the ham, leaving the fat. Cut 
half a dozen round, fair tomatoes of medium size, 
crossways through the middle, and lay each half to- 
mato, flesh-side down in the pan, until it becomes 
brown; turn them and let them cook through. 
Place them, flesh-side up, around the edge of a 
platter, with the ham in the middle. Pour off the 
excess of fat, add hot water to the pan, and make 
a brown gravy, adding pepper; to this, add a tea- 
cupful or less of cream, and serve hot. It is adish 
for the breakfast table, quickly prepared, and most 
excellent. Without the cream it is very good also. 





Cider Vinegar, Quickly Made. 


Vinegar made from cider, is unsurpassed for do- 
mestie use. It is quickly made in the following 





ZIGZAG CHANNELS FOR VINEGAR. 








manner. Set up acask of hard cider, four feet | 


from the floor, in a clean, airy place. Arrange a set 
of sloping boards, grooved along the middle, so as 
to make a series of zigzag channels, as shown in 
the engraving. The cider is allowed to drip slowly 
from the faucet, upon the upper board, and, guided 
by the groove, flows slowly down, and falls on the 
next board, and so on over the whole series of 
boards, into the tub at the bottom. The cider is 
emptied from the tub back irto the barrel, once a 
day, the drip being so arranged that the tub will 
not overflow in twelve hours. A gelatinous film, 
called “ mother of vinegar,” will form upon the 
board conductors. This is a vegetable organism, a 
form of a fungus, and which has the effect of 
soon producing the acidification of the cider, and 
its conversion into vinegar. It should be scraped 
off and put into the barrel. When the vinegar 
becomes strong enough for use, it should be strain- 
ed from the tub, into a clean barrel for keeping. 
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An Idea in Fruit Drying. 
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The use of oil stoves is becoming very common. 
They may be made to do good service in drying 
fruit, of which, in some sections, there is a large 
excess this year. Whoever burns hard coal (an- 
thracite), knows what a coal-sifter is, The simplest 
form is a square ‘box of half-inch stuff, with a 
coarse wire-cloth. bottom, and no top. The wire- 
cloth should be of galvanized iron, and has about 
four squares to the inch. The sides of the boxare 
about three inches high, and it is about fourteen 
inches square. These boxes are easily made, the 
wire being attached by strips, nailed to the edges 
of the frame. Fruit laid upon the wire in the 
boxes, and several boxes piled evenly one upon 
the other, may be quickly dried, by placing the 
stack thus made upon an oil-stove. The heat must 
be equalized by an iron plate laid above the flame, 
which must be kept low. The lowermost box 
needs to be removed, and placed on top every now 
and then, special care being taken not to cook the 
fruit. The drying will thus go on entirely under 
control, and almost as rapidly as in the patent dry- 
ers. For large quantities a patent dryer may be used, 
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CHICKEN SALAD, No. 1.—Two large chickens, 
celery, one-half the quantity. Boil the chickens 
very tender, cut the celery and mix with it. Salad 
Dressing.—Y olks of eight eggs well beaten, one pint 
of vinegar, four large tablespoonfuls of salad oil or 
melted butter, one large tablespoonful mixed mus- 





tard, one large tablespoonful salt, one teaspoonful 
of black pepper. Stir the whole together over a 
moderate fire constantly, until sufficiently thick. 
When cold mix with the chicken and celery. 

CuHIcKEN Saxap, No. 2.—Ten pounds chicken, 
boiled, cut coarse, six stalks white celery, cut fine. 
Dressing.—Six eggs, hard-boiled, four tablespoon- 
fuls olive oil, four tablespoonfuls of mixed mus- 
tard, half a pound of melted butter, half a cup of 
vinegar, quarter teaspoonful of red pepper, black 
pepper and salt to taste. 





A Novel Screen. 
—~<>— 

The little screen, of which an engraving is given, 
is constructed of three small Japanese fans, with a 
wicker covered bottle, or flask, as a base. The 
flask is of the kind in 
which Italian wines 
are imported, and is 
similar to the old 
Florence oil flask, but 
much largerand more 
neatly covered. Such 
flasks may be had at 
hotels for a very lit- 
tle or nothing. If 
not sufficiently heavy 
for a base, sand or 
shot may be _intro- 
duced to give it sta- 
bility. The fans se- 
lected for this pur- 
pose should be very 
light, und_ brilliantly 
colored. The cover- 
ing of the flask may be ornamented by staining, 
or it may be gilded. Decorate with bright ribbon, 
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A Shaving Paper Case. 
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a 
SCREEN OF THREE FANS. 


A unique little shaving paper holder, is shown in 
the accompanying engraving. It is made of rough 
and ragged edged paper, such as is used for water 
color paintings, Cut two pieces for the front and 
back, making the back a trifle smaller; pierce two 
holes in the top corners of the pieces, and corres- 





ponding ones in the tissue paper which is to be 
placed between the front and back: runa silk cord 
through all by which to hang it. Pansies, painted 
in bold colors, with a monogram and the lettering 
in gilt, form the decoration for the front of the case, 
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Our Ghost Story. 
HATTIE V. H. 
oe ae 
Clar Comstock, his real name is Clarence, lives 
in a Connecticut town not far from a noted sum- 
mer resort, and I am spending the summer with 
him. Clar’s folks have 
taken the American Agri- 
culturist more than 
wenty years, and Clar 
says it has been getting 
better and better ever 
since he can remember, 
and Clar’s grandpa says 
it has saved him five 
hundred times what it 
cost him, by ‘‘a word in 
season.” Clar’s mother 
is very wealthy, and she 
is having ever so many 
cottages put up at the 
beach after the Ameri- 
can Agriculturist plans, 
and though only half 
finished, the agent has 
already rented them for 
next season. ClarandI 
want some money, very, 
very much,and I thought 
if I eould only tell how 
Clar annihilated a whole 
family of ghosts last 
week, with one hand, 
and tell it well, we might 
send it to the American 
Agriculturist, and stand 
a show for one of the 
prizes. [This refers to the 
prizes for stories, offer- 
ed some time ago.—Ep.] 
Clar’s uncle is a boat 
builder, and he said he 
vould build us a steam 
launch when we saved or 
earned enough money 
ourselves, for the bare 
cost of the materials, 
and though we have 
nearly two hundred dol- 
lars already, we are not 
getting along as fast as 
we'd like to, and of 
course “every cent 
counts.”” We earned 
one hundred and fifty 
dollars by our adventare 
with the ghosts, and the 
other forty-five we had 
“saved up.’’ Clar’s 
mother owns a big farm 
a few miles above the 
town, of more than three 
hundred acres, and a 
very large house right 
on the banks of the 
river. No one has lived 
in the house for years 
and years, and any one 
in the town will te‘l you 
of the haunted house at 
Elmviile. People have 
numerous picnics on the 
lawn and inthe grove, 
but they always leave 











saw the ghost; and Dick Browa had seen it seinen, 
and a great many people had heard the shrieking 
and groaning. One day, some boys rowing up the 
river had discovered the body of a well-dressed, 
unknown man, lying partly in the water, not twenty 
yards from the haunted house, with his throat cut; 
his watch and his money were still in his pockets, 
and to this day no one knows how he met his death. 
Of course this added still another horror to the 
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“HE HALF DRAGGED ME TOWARD THE SPOT.” 


Drawn and Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


early. Everybody knew that when the moon arose, | place. Agents refused to have anything to do with 


a veiled woman, all in white, her long, yellow hair 
hanging like a golden cloak around her, and ghastly 
blood stains almost covering her dress, and coloring 
the long lace veil, was carried shrieking and scream- 
ing through the left wing, and down the back stair- 
case to a little black boat, and was rowed swiftly 
away by a tall, dark man. He was dressed, some said 
like a Mexican, but others said he was a Spanish 
pirate; every one who had seen him agreeing that 
he was a foreigner. Peter, Mr. Gardiner’s man, 








it, and although it was offered rent free, and the 
house was really an elegant one, and much superior 
to any one for miles around, even the tramps 
shunned it. It hus been unoccupied for seven 
years, and the large, grand old trees seemed to 
moan as they caressed the uncurtained windows 
that stared through the dense shrubbery like 
sightless eyes. The drive, nearly overgrown with 
brambles, the trees meeting above, looked very 
ghostly to the least vivid imagination, even on the 
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brightest summer day. Immediately after Mr. 
Comstock’s death, just as the house had been put 
in complete order, the mysterious sounds began, 
and some of the shallow-witted gossips shrugged 
their shoulders, and remarked, as such thoughtless 
persons will, the coincidence of the “haunting” 
of the house and its owner’s death, and “ wonder- 
ed if he had acquired his great w ealth honestly,” 

I met Clar at school in New York, just five years 
after his father’s death, 
and he told me all about 
the haunted house, and 
that there was a stand- 
ing reward of two hun- 
dred doliars for the ex- 
termination of the peecu- 
liar sounds, which even 
the most skeptical could 
not deny were so often 
heard in the house, I 
know we talked of earn- 
ing the money then, but 
had forgotten all about 
it until Jast week, when 
we were racking our 
brains to consider how 
we could make a possi- 
ble addition to our in- 
come. We each have 
an allowance of one dol- 
lar a week, but it is 
awful slow work “say- 
ing up.’’ We had to 
coax Mrs. Comstock two 
whole days, and tell no 
end of ghost stories that 
ended by proving the 
ghost some very harm- 
less thing, before we 
could obtain her very 
reluctant consent ; and 
even then, she would 
not allow us to spend a 
night in the house, un- 
less we could get some 
one older than we to go 
with us. We induced 
Will Lyneh, and Clar’s 
cousin, Gus Chapelle, to 
promise to go with us, 
agreeing to divide the 
money cqually, if we 
were paid it. Gus said 
he’d like to put his fifty 
toward the boat, and 
have asbare inher; and 
we told him he might if 
he could get Mr. Com- 
stock’ s consent, und we 
were almost certain he 
would give it, as he was 
also Gus’ uncle, too. 
Well,the Thursday night 
when we were to dis- 
tinguish ourselves, at 
last came around, and at 
six o’clock, Clar, Will, 
and I, started for Elm- 
ville, Gus having been 
kept away by the seri- 
ous illness of his mother. 
We took four lanterns, 
a big basket full of all 
kinds of good things to 
eat, that Mrs. Comstock 
had given us, © Clar’s 
violin, and Will’s banjo, 
and also a lot of back numbers of the American 
Agriculturist, (as Grandpa Comstock would not 
allow us to take any of the bound volumes) and 
about a pound of candles. Will had a revolver, 
and Clar a small gun, while I carried an old- 
fashioned sword that we had found up in the attic, 
at Grandpa’s. I noticed we all said a rather long 
“‘ good-bye’ to Briggs, as he drove away after leav- 
ing us at the gate of the villa; and I don’t know 
whether it was the moonlight or net, that made us 
look rather pale or frightened, but we walked bold- 
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ly up the front path, shouting ‘‘ See the conquering 
hero comes,” at the very top of our voices, mak- 
ing noise enough to frighten twenty ghosts. 
We had some difficulty in opening the door, but 
we were strong enough to burst the rusty old fas- 
tening, and stood in the hall of a house, that had 
not been entered, to our knowledge, for at least 
six years. It was nearly eight o’clock, and the 
moon, though shining brightly, made things look 
so weird, that we lighted all four of our lanterns, 
and Clar began playing softly on his violin, and 
merged the tone into the low, sweet melodies, that 
Clar knows how to play so well, until our over- 
charged nerves could stan@ it no longer, and Will 
and I, with one voice, shouted for him to stop. It 
was saintly music at home, but here in the dim hall, 
for all our lanterns, and the moonlight, it was too 
‘‘eerie,” too unearthly to be borne by boys on the 
lookout for ghosts. We were very still for a long 
time, and then Will played some tunes, and we sang 
rather wildly, I guess, for we were beginning to 
wish we were at home, and I know it was only that 
I had planned the whole thing, and talked loudest 
against ghosts, that kept me from dashing through 
the doorway, and down the path as fast as my legs 
could carry me. We had expected to have Will 
and Gus guard the foot of the staircase, and Clar 
and I, the hall above, but Gus’s absence made it 
necessary for some one to be left alone, so we de- 
cided as soon as the noise began, Clar was to ex- 
ehange weapons with Will, and he and I were to 
go up stairs and Will to guard the door. We read 
to each other, and ate until, even though we were 
boys, we could eat no more, and each minute 
seemed an hour. Will told us of his recent visit 
to North Stonington, to the State reservation of 
the Pequots, and of the Indian burying ground, 
centuries old, and about their bark huts in the little 
village onthe shore of the Lantern-hill pond, and 
when I was growing, I am sure quite eloquent, 
over the wrongs of the ‘‘noble savage,” there 
came the most awful shriek I have ever heard, from 
the little bath-room at the head of the stairs. My 
teeth were chattering with terror, and with a very 
good echo of the first shriek, Will bounded like a 
deer through the open door, and was. half-way 
down the lawn before you could have said ‘* Jack 
Robinson.” Clar was the only one who retained 
his presence of mind, and grasping the gun (Will 
was in too much of a hurry for the exchange), he 
half dragged me toward the spot where the sound 
came from. Mechanically, for I don’t remember 
what I said or did, as I was almost paralyzed with 
terror, I grasped a lantern, and holding Clar’s hand 
tighter than I ever held a hand before, we went up 
stairs and threw our united strength against the 
bath-room door. We had nearly succeeded in 
opening it, when we saw Will coming back, and 
that frightened us almost as much as the terrific 
noise inside, for we had no idea what~he might 
have seen on the lawn. Hesoon reassured us, and 
bringing up another lantern, as we had broken the 
lock with his aid, we made one great effort, and 
the door flew back suddenly, and we found our- 
selves in a confused heap on the bath-room floor, 
in almost total darkness. The draught had put 
out our lanterns, and they had rolled away when 
they had dropped from our hands as we fell. The 
window was so covered with dust and cob-webs, 
that only the faintest light shone through. The 
shrieks continued with increasing vigor, it seemed 
to us, and when a sudden gust closed the door, 
three more terrified boys never lived. We forgot 
boat and everything in our struggle for the door. 
Clar was farthest away, and as he felt his way along 
the wall, he stumbled over a lantern, and trying to 
save himself from falling, he put out his hand, and 
in a second the noise ceased, with a sort of gasp- 
ing, half-smothered sound at first, then all was 
still. Of course, we found out about the lantern, 
etc., afterwards. We were then looking for the 
door. Clar said, he felt his hand drawn by the 
suction the instant he touched the wash-bowl, hay- 
ing placed his hand exactly over the opening to 
the waste-pipe, at the bottom of the basin. When 
he removed his hand, tiie noise re-commenced, and 
he soon found he could stop it by keeping bis hand 





over the opening. The ghost that shrieked, exag- 
gerated as ghosts always are, was nothing but de- 
fective plumbing, and only existed under certain 
conditions of wind and tide. I suppose the dark 
stranger rowed away with the white lady to stay, 
for she has never been seen since the plumbers 
have repaired the hand-basin. We were paid the 
two hundred dollars, and gave Will fifty as his 
share, and he bought a bicycle. We have added 
Gus’s share toward our boat, with his uncle’s con- 
sent, for “his spirit was willing,’’ and we have 
quite decided to call her ‘* The Ghost.’”? I’ve got 
the very best part to tell yet. My papa told me 
last night, that Mrs. Comstock had promised him 
to be a mamma to me too, as well as Clar, in place 
of my own dear mamma, who [ cannot even re- 
member, and that we are all to spend next summer 
together at the ‘‘ haunted”? Elm Villa, in Elmville. 
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Some More About Corn. 
eh 





In my last talks about our corn-field, I did not 
say something that I would have said, about the 
pistillate flowers of corn, those on the ears, as there 
was not room enough for the engraving, which is 





THE VERY YOUNG EAR OF CORN. 


now given. About the time the tassel appears at 
the top of the stalk, tufts of small leaves will be 
seen at the base of some of the large leaves, just 
where they join the stalk—in the axil of the leaf, 
asitis called. Soon the silk will show itself, and you 
know that there will soon be an ear of corn at this 
place. . At first, this ear, as already stated, will con- 
sist of very small flowers, which are so unlike most 
other flowers, that you would not recognize them 
assuch. Each has a pistil, the long style of which 
is the silk. These flowers are crowded in rows up- 
ona short stem—the cob. After the pollen from 
the flowers of the tassel has fallen upon the silk, 
the ovary—the lower part of the pistil will grow 
and form a kernel of corn. 

The whole ear, at the same time grows, and finally 
the kernels ripen. You will notice, that each ear 
is surrounded by a covering of husks, or shucks, 
as some people call them. What are these husks ? 








You will find, that the outer ones are just like | 
small leaves of the corn plant, the sheath being | 


broader, to extend around and cover the ear, while 
a blade, longer or shorter, stands out at right zngles 
with it. The husks next within the outer ones, 
have very short blades, while the innermost husks 
have no blades at all; they are really the sheaths of 
leaves, which being covered trom the light, have 


no green color, and are very thin and paper-like. 
Corn husks then, are really leaves, made to serve 
as protection to the ear. This illustrates a very 
important and interesting fact in plant-life: that a 
part—or organ—is often made to serve a different 
purpose from that which appears to be its proper 
one. In the corn, the proper use of the leaves is 
to prepare material to be used in the growth of the 
plant. But some of the leaves are made to serve 
another purpose—to cover and protect the pistillate 
flowers, and the forming and ripening seeds (pro- 
perly fruit), the grain. Tue Doctor. 





A Boy’s Trick in Nutting. 


The brown nuts are falling, and the boys are 
‘‘hot-foot’’ for them, so we will tell them a trick 
which we learned last year, but too late to tell it to 
our young readers. We noticed, day after day, 
two boys going to the woods, carrying a bag and a 
clothes-line, and saw: them return in a short time 
with the bag well filled. We followed,to see whether 
their good luck was due to accident, activity, or 
their wits. They used the line in this way—select- 
ing a tree in the open, on which the nuts were ripe 

and the shucks open- 

ed by the frost ; they 
shook the tree by 
climbing into it, and 
shaking and jarring 
the branches in the 
usual way, by stamp- 
ing and clubbing. 

Still the finest nuts 

seem to stick toouter- 

most branches. To 
get these, was astroke 
of genius, and the 

clothes - line and a 

little ‘ mother-wit”’ 

were brought into 
play. The boy in the 
tree threw the line 
over a promising 
branch, so that both 
ends reached the 
ground, The boy on 
the ground made one 
end fast to a sapling 
at asuitable distance, 
and then drawing the 
other end as taut as 
* possible, made it also 
fast around the trunk 
of a smal] tree. He 
tugged at the line 
after fastening it, and 
then took up the 
slack. The bough, of 
course, was swayed 
down. Then he tugged and tugged, and took up 
the slack again, until the line was almost as taut as 
a bow-string. Then he beat the line with a club, as 
hard as he could strixe, and with each clip, down 
came the nuts. Finally he unfastened one end, and 
drew it off with some difficulty, to be sure, over the 
ends of the branch, sweeping off a lot of nuts that 
still held on. Thus the principal branches were 
stripped. They were lively boys and did very lit- 
tle loafing, but their energy was pretty well repaid. 





Boys Can Break Calves to Work. 


There-is a time in each boy’s life, when excess of 
play and spirit, or of spirit for play, makes him 
hard to train. If we can hit upon some useful 
play, some work that interests him, he is “ta good 
boy” at once. Breaking a pair of calves, either 
steers or heifers, is just the job for such a boy. 
He will take an interest, give them several lessons 
a day, get them very fond of him, and with a little 
help about making a cart, he will be in shape, and 
in the mood to help at gathering apples, picking 
up potatoes that have been dug, and similar useful 
work. For lack of these, he will pick up stones or 
chips, move weeds, coal-ashes, brush, and all that 
sort of thing. He will take pride in making the 
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calves do just as big cattle do, stand when he loads 
up, back, haw and gee at the word. The point to 
be especially careful about is, that he shall not 
think it manly and teamster-like to make a great 
noise, and cut and slash with his whip. This he 
must be cautioned about, and shown how liable he 
will be to spoil his calves, make them timorous and 
wild, afraid of him, and unruly—all of these are 
sure to follow rough treatment of such gentle 
things. He should know that all great trainers of 
animals succeed by kindness, and by rewards rather 
than punishments. Culves are fit to train at six 
weeks, to two months old. The first thing to do 
is, to tie them together by their necks. They will 
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known, however, that this plastering story is not 
true. The beaver belongs to the order of Rodents, 
or Gnawers. This large order is especially distin- 
guished by having in front, in cach jaw, two large 
teeth, shaped like chisels, and so constructed that 
they always presenta sharp edge, and they grow 
at the base as fast as they are worn away by use. 
This great order includes the squirrels, the gophers, 
the rats and mice, the porcupines, and the rabbits 
and hares. The beaver is the largest of all the 
gnawers, save one. There is in South America a 
gnawing animal, called Capybara, which is three 
feet long, and very bulky, being as large as a good- 





sized pig. This is awkward on land, but is a good 
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houses, it is done in the stream, and if the water is 
shallow, they build a dam to check the flow of the 
stream, and secure a sufficient depth of water to 
prevent it from freezing solid. In building a dam, 
they cut down trees higher up the stream than the 
place where the structure is to be. The engraving 
shows the beavers at work felling the timber for 
theirdam. They show great skill in so cutting a tree 
that it will fall into the stream, and be carried down 
to the spot selected forthe dam. They have been 
known to cut down trees eighteen inches through, 
but they usually select those much smaller. Damg 
have been tuilt by these animals that were three 
hundred yards in length. The dam is curved up 





soon Jearn to turn in the yoke, as it were. 
can be prevented by tying their tails together. 
When they drive well ina rope yoke, then a light 
wooden yoke should be madeforthem. A three 
by four clear pine scantling, may be shaped by a 
drawing knife, bored, hickory bows bent, a ring at- 
tached, either by the lad, or by the blacksmith at 
small expense, and the boy will have in his play- 
mates and work-fellows, high enjoyment, while at 
the same time he learns patience, and industry. 
a Re 


The Doctor's Talks. 


The questions asked by you young people take a 
wide range. Just now one youngster asks me to tell 
SOMETHING ABOUT THE BEAVER. 

The Beaver is a quadruped, which does some re- 
markable things, but all the stories told about it 
are not true. Thus it is stated in some books, 
that the beaver was the first plasterer, and that it 
plastered its cabins with mud, using its tail as a 
trowel. The fact is, that very little is known about 
the work of the beaver, as it is chiefly industrious 
at night, when its ways can not be watched. It is 








BEAVERS AT WORK. 


Engraved after Guido Hammer for the American Agriculturist, 


This : swimmer, and is said todo much damage to the 


sugar plantations. It is said to be good as food. 
ARE THERE TWO BEAVERS ? 

There is a beaver in the old world, as well as on 
this continent, and naturalists are not agreed as to 
whether they are both the same, or are two distinct 
species. The animal, when: full grown, measures 
three feet and six or eight inches, from its nose to 
the end of its tail; its hind feet have the toes web- 
bed the whole length. Its tail is ten or eleven 
inches long, five and a half inches broad, and flat. 
The tail is not covered, like the body, with fur, but 
with horny scales. It makes great use of the tail 
in swimming, and can strike a powerful blow with 
it, and when theanimal sits up, it makes use of the 
tail as akind of prop. You have no doubt heard, 
that the beaver builds houses or lodges, in which 
to live. This is true, but they live in streams 
in which they do not build, but burrow. They 
excavate a hole in the bank to serve as a home, 
the entrance to which is below the eurface of 
the water. Even when they build houses, they 


also make these burrows, as places to which they 
ean retreat if disturbed. When the beavers build 





stream, that being the form which best resists the 
force of the current. Besides the trunks of trees, 
branches, sticks, stones, moss, and grass’are used, 
and with these all together, a water-tight dam is 
built. Their houses, sometimes seven feet across 
on the inside, are built of sticks, stones, mud, ete., 
with the entrance below the surface of the water. 
The houses usually contain four old beavers. The 
food of the beaver is the bark of trees, especially 
the willows and poplars; they accumulate a large 
stock of the branches of these trees, on the bank 
near their houses, to be used in winter, Beavers 
were formerly found all over the country, but they 
have been so trapped and destroyed, that they are 
now found only in far northern, and north-western 
streams. Formerly the fur was in demand for 
making hats, and trapping was carried on exten- 
sively by the Hudson’s Bay, and other companies, 
and large sums were realized from the sale of bea- 
ver skins. Though the demand for the fur is at 
present small, trapping is still continued, and 
probably in time this interesting animal will be as 
completely exterminated, as it has been in the older 
states. THE Dooror. 
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ney, and as having “‘tremendous substance,and goud 
length, an intelligent well-shaped head, faultless 
shoulders, and legs and feet as good as could be 
desired,’ which is saying a great deal for a horse. 





As food becomes scarce at the North, or on their 
breeding grounds, the wild geese begin their south- 





severe, the flocks take wing, and leaving the frozen 
North behind them, make long stages, stopping 
now and then for a day or two on good feeding 
grounds, along the coast, or among inJand lakes 
and rivers, Every farmer’s boy knows their 
“honk,” and the long lines of heavy birds follow- 
ing the leader. Sometimes they are high out of 
rifle shot, at others close down, skimming the tops 
of the trees aud the wood-crested hills. Overa 












WILD GEESE. 


ern migration. Leisurely ; at first swimming down 
the quiet streams, feeding upon the tender grass 
upon the margins, and the wild rice as it is shaken 
out of its branching panicles, and falls into the 
shallow water. They gather in flocks of from seven 
to twenty, and fly from one lakelet to another, 
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e Boys and Girls ! 
0 oman 
y Last month we invited all of you, who would 
: Jike to co-operate with us in extending the cir- 
. ‘ culation of the American Agriculturist, to imme- 
e , diately write us. Many have done so, and we hope 
n to hear from every one who reads the Boys’ and 
. Girls’ Column of the American Agriculturist. We 
" have a scheme, which not only will pay you 
very handsomely for securing new subscribers 
" to the American Agriculturist, but will assist you 
yery materially in securing them. Every boy and 
girl in every State and Territory who would 
like to know what this scheme is, will please im- 
mediately send their name to us, Girected as follows: 
“The Doctor,” care of Boys’ and Girls’ Column, 
American Agriculturist, 751 Broadway, New York, , 
The Hackney Mare, Princess 289, 
noes ed 
The term Hack or Hackney, as employed in Eng 
land, is as wide a departure from its original mean 
ing, when applied to horses, as our American use 
of the-term, meaning a carriage for hire. The 
Englishman who proposes to join a fox-hunt, sends , 
his hunter to the ‘‘ meet” the day before perhaps. * 
Then after his leisurely breakfast, booted and 
spurred, with his gay, fox-hunting toggery, he : 
mounts his ‘‘hack,’? which must carry him an 
hour’s ride along the highway, by foot-paths and 
by-ways, taking an occasional stile with a bound, 
. ora brook with a flying leap, and get over ten to 
fifteen miles of ground at a pull perhaps, bringing 
him to the covert in good time to mount and be 
ready to start with the hounds. They are only 
less in esteem than hunters proper, and are usually 
alittle lighter. They are high blooded, if not thor- 
oughbred, and capable of great endurance. The 
mare here pictured has won first at a great number 
of the best English shows, including the Royal at 
/ 
1e 
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1d Shrewsbury last year, and both first and the Cham- 
as pion Prize as the best mare at the London show of 
er the Hackney Studbook Society this year. She isde- 











écribed as the beau ideal of a mare to throw a hack- 








THE HACKNEY MARE, PRINCESS 990, 
Reproduced from the London Live Stock Journal for the American Agriculturist. 


making havoc occasionally in a field of winter 
grain, which, tender and green, is an alluring bait ; 
or filling themselves with Indian corn from the un- 
husked fields, Then as the weather becomes more 


= and with African or Chinese geese. 
i——> are, however, mules, that is infertile. 


44 ——— not breed, but grow to large size, fatten rapidly, 





thickly settled district, the “honk” of the geese 
brings out the farmers, each one with a fowling 
piece, kept loaded with B. or B. B. shot for the 
purpose, or for either foxes, hawks, or geese, and 
the geese are saluted all the way across the valley. 
Now and then the shots throw them into confu- 
sion, and not unfrequently one drops out of the 
ranks, and with irregular flight circles downward, 
or falls headlong from the dizzy hight. At the 
West they are so abundant, and often do so much 
damage to grain crops, that they are slaughtered 
both for market and as a nuisance, and even pol- 
soned by wholesale, in the hope of reducing their 
numbers, and thus saving a portion of the crops. 

The young are most excellent eating, especially 
when not fully grown, and when shot upon their 
feeding grounds in good seasons. At this season 
they are plump, juicy, tender, and only moderately 
fat, like ‘“‘green geese”? of our domestic flocks. 
Wild geese are easily tamed, and so far domestica- 
ted, that they will not leave the farm, or pasture 
ground where other geese are kept, except in 
spring and autumn, when their strong-winged 
kindred make their migrations. At these times 
they are very uneasy, and not unfrequently call 
down a flock, provided that they cannot join them 
on the wing. To prevent this, it is best when at- 
tempting to domesticate a flock of wild geese, to 
“pinion” them, as it is called, that. is, to cut off 
the last joint of one wing. This effectually pre- 
vents them from rising. They winter on the same 
fare and care as other geese, and are reasonably 
prolific, but must be very much let alone in the 
breeding season. Their habits are more like swans 
than domestic geese, but they mate with common, 
The progeny 

They will 


and are most delicious eating. They are not un- 


— frequently seen in the markets of our large towns 
= under the name of mongrel geese, and are sought 


after by epicures, at high prices. It is so easy to 
breed them, that it is surprising they have not long 
ago become abundant. The Brant goose is much 
smaller than the Canada goose, and much darker 
incolor. It is distinguished bya crescent-shaped 
patch of white upon its black neck. The: Brant is 
quite common along the Atlantic Coasi.in autumn, 
where it lives upon marine plants and shell-fish, 
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The Cheviot Sheep. 


An experiment made with some imported Scotch 
Cheviot, or mountain sheep, during a year past, 
has resulted satisfactorily in every way. A pair of 
them were turned out last fall on the mountain 
range in western North Carolina, with no more 
care given to them than the native sheep had, and 
they passed through the winter in fine order. The 
ram, a yearling, sheared eleven and one-half pounds 
of very fine long wool; the ewe dropped two lambs, 
one of which was lost; the survivor, a ram, now 
weighs more than eighty pounds. The half-bred 
lambs were very fine, and almost equal in appear- 
ance to the pure-bred. This is to be expected 
from the vigorous character of this breed of sheep, 
which has been bred upon the mountains, kept 
during the winters without shelter ; and for a cen- 
tury has been used to rear lambs without the aid 
and help of the shepherd, or a shed. No doubt, 
the Cheviot will be found a very useful farmer’s 
sheep anywhere; but for the Southern mountains, 
where the climate is so much like that of the Scotch 
mountains, it will be found 
especially suited. It has 
been bred to live upon the 
herbage and rough growth 
of the elevated moors, and 
the sparse tufts of grass, 
which grow in the crevices 
and the sheltered nooks 
among the rocks. The 
abundant undergrowth of 
low shrubbery, of herbs, 
and of the winter grass, 
whieh grows in the forests 
of the Southern mountains, 
and ajong their slopes on 
either side, down to the 
verge of low lands, afford 
these sheep the most ac- 
ceptable fodder, and as it is 
so much like that to which 
the Scotch sheep have been 
used, and which gives their 
mutton a most delicious 
flavor and tender texture, 
it is to be expected, that 
these characteristics will be 
retained here, and give to 
Southern mountain sheep a 
very high value in markets, 
_where fine quality is de- 
sired, and price is a secondary consideration. More- 
over, the Southern mountain country is. intended 
by nature for a great manufacturing locality. Large 
streams pour down the valleys over innumerable 
falls and declivities, finding their way down two 
thousand five hundred or three thousand feet to 
the rivers, which flow to the Gulf of Mexico or to 
the Atlantic. North Carolina, Tennessee, South 
Carolina, and Georgia, possess more water power 
than all the rest of the United States, and woollen 
goods could be manufactured in these States, from 
home-grown wool, in sufficient quantity to supply 
the whole of North America, and leave a large sur- 
plus for export. A sheep can be reared in the 
mountains as cheaply, if not cheaper, than on the 
great Western plains, and the moist climate pro- 
duces « better quality of wool. The fleece of the 
Cheviot is excellently adapted for clothing. It 
makes fine blankets ; soft, fine underwear, durable 
cloth for garments, and soft, lustrous goods for 
ladies’ clothing. It is especially the wool for 
domestic purposes, and as its fleece is heavy, equal 
to eight pounds for ewes, and eleven or twelve for 
rams, and is not loaded down with grease and yolk, 
the wool is extremely profitable; paying all the 
cost of the flock, and leaving the inerease, quite 
one hundred per cent, as the shepherd’s profit. A 
carcass of this mutton has been estimated to be 
worth eight dollars, put on the cars for any southern 
or northern market. An engraving of this sheep 
ts given, te show its character, which is marked by 
unusual robustness, size, and solidity. 


A Geom Mace Mira—lIt occurred to the 
‘writer ence upon 2 time, to test the amount of milk 
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a mare would give. It was high time to wean the 
foal, and so it was shut away from the dam and, of 
course, the mare had to be milked out as often as 
her udder filled, or she would have been in great 
distress, and garget might have set in. She was 
milked about once in three hours all day, the 
foal having been removed at daylight. Seven milk- 
ings were taken, and found to aggregate fully four- 
teen quarts. No further experiments were made. 
This showed conclusively the mare’s capabilities as 
amilk-giver. We all know, that the draft on a good 
mare must be great from the rapid growth of the 
foal, but it is interesting to know, that a good mare 
will give fully as much milk as a good milch cow. 





Shipping Apples to England. 
——> 


Messrs. J. C. Houghton & Co., of Liverpool, in 
view of the fact that many who have shipped 
apples to England in late years, have met with 
heavy losses, issue a timely circular at the com- 
mencement of ths shipping season. They state 


CHEVIOT SHEEP. 


that, while the home crop will be a full average 
one, yet a well colored red apple, ‘ with which de- 
scription our home-grown fruit can not compete,”’ 
will be in good demand. These dealers are empha- 
tic as to the folly of shipping inferior fruit, as all 
the expenses upon poor stuff are about the same 
as for superior fruit. Formerly American apples 
had a high reputation in England, but so much in- 
ferior stuff has been sent over, of late years, that 
purchasers now demand that the barrels be emptied 
into a large tray, that the whole may be inspecied. 
Some early varieties sent over this fall have decayed 
badly and brougkt very low prices. Still large 
quantities are shipped, many of them picked and 











Animal Ailments. 


The fall is always a season in which animals require 
extra care. The fields and woods, especiaily Swampy 
pastures, are covered with ripe, hard, or dead herbage, 
which is devoid of nutrition, and there are many plantg 
just now in full growth, which are exceedingly injurious, 
Cattle, which are forced to appease the pangs of huuger 
upon this dead trash, and these injurious plants, suffer 
from the prevalent disorders of the season in which thege 
are abundant. 

Impaction of the Maniples, 


or as it is commonly called, dry murrain. The hard, in. 
digestible trash eaten by the half-starved cattle, gatherg 
in the third stomach, where it is quickly dried by the 
heat of the fever in that organ, and becomes hard ang 
solid, producing disorder of the liver and spleen, and en- 
gorgement of these organs. This is also called splenic 
fever, and is quite prevalent in the late fall, when it de- 
stroys many cattle. Prevention is the best cure, because 
it is difficult to get any medicine into this part of the 
stomach, on account of its gorged and dry condition, 
Some good food, and especially linseed meal, which is 
laxative, and helps to digest some, at least, of the dry 
herbage, and to prevent an excess of it being eaten, 
Above all, plenty of good 
water will ensure safety 
against this disease. The 
remedy is to give a pound of 
Epsom salts in warm water, 
and thin linseed gruel. 

Milk Sickress, or 

Trembles. 

This is dangerous to per. 
sons who use the milk from 
diseased cows. The animals 
are first seen to be tremb- 
ling, as if very cold; then 
they become dull and listless; 
the temperature becomes very 
high; the horns and ears are 
hot and cold alternately; the 
dung is either hard and dry, 
or watery; the eyes become 
glassy; and the animal stands 
around by itself, or lies ina 
torpid condition, or at times 
will dash its head about ina 
frenzy of delirium, until it 
dies. Cows escape, because 
the poison is carried off from 
the system by the milk, which 
produces the most dangerous 
effects upon the persons who 
use it. The symptoms are ex- 
cessive nausea and vomiting, 
with obstinate constipation 
and gastric irritation. This 
disease is supposed to be caused in the cattle by eating 
poisonous plants of the various species of Eupatorium. 
Eupatorium, ageratoides and purpureum are abundant 
just now in rich woods, moist meadows, along ditches, 
and in waste places; and although the leaves are exceed- 
ingly bitter, yet cattle, which are forced to eat them very 
soon, acquire a liking for t':em, and devour them in 
large quantities. The common plant, boneset, Zupato- 
rium perfoliatum, is another of these injurious plants, 
which is quite common, and which is caten by ill-fed 
cows. A dose of one quart of raw linseed oil is usually 
effective in clearing the bowels of the animal of the 


| offending matter; but it is far better to keep a watch 


barreled by the shippers, so our reputation may | 


be soon retrieved by good goods and fair dealing. 
Shippers can not afford to lose their best customer. 








soo 


Fatt FAtLow1ne.—On every farm, as far as pos- 
sible, the spring work should be done in the fall. 
Every spring, there is some delay on account of the 
season, and work is so hurried, that it cannot be 
well done. There is always an abundance of time 
in the fall, and the opportunity should not be 
missed of pushing everything ahead in good season 
for spring work. One special work should not be 
neglected, and that is, plowing and working weedy 
stubbles, or fallowing the soil, in a season when 
nothing else can be done with it. This is a most 
useful work, which should occupy the farmer’s at- 
tention, while no other work is pressing. To pre- 
vent the seeding of the weeds, is the principal 
thing; and this is a work, which ealls for the 
strictest care at every season. 


over the stock at this season, and feed them well, and 
better still, to root out all these weeds, and grow good 
grass or fodder crops instead. 

Red Water, 


| so called, but really disease of the liver and kidneys, 
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produced by the ill effects of hard, indigestible food, or 
acrid, poisonous plants, is one of the most prevalent dis- 
eases of this season. The conspicuous symptom is, dark- 
brown urine; often accompanied by thin. bowel dis- 
charges, which are dark in color, and having an exceed- 
ingly fetid odor. This is the least serious of this class 
of diseases, but it is sometimes fatal. It is relieved by 
a dose of one quart of raw linseed oil, and the use of 
some good, nutritious food, suchas bran mash, or lin- 
seed oi] cake meal. Another disease is 


Black Leg, or Anthrax Fever, 
with dark, bloody swellings of the shoulders or flanks, is 
the most fatal of all these diseases, because it is rarely 
known to exist unti! the animals are found dead, or 80 
far gone, as to be beyond recovery. Prevention only, is . 
of any avail, and good food and water, with an occasional 
bran mash, and a pint of raw Iinseed oil, will help. 
The mixture of four ounces of sulphur, ina pint of mo 
lasses, given to calves and yearlings, in doses of & table 
spoeaful, twiee a week fers few wooks, will be usefdl. 
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y a protection to our customers against worthless imitations, we publish a fac-simile 


Johns’ Liquid Paints. 


COPYRIGHT, 1885, BY H. W. JOHNS. 











These Paints are in every respect strictly first-class, being composed of the best and 
purest materials obtainable. They havea larger sale than any other paints made in this 
country or abroad, and although they cost a trifle more per gallon, than any others, they 
will-do more and better work for the same amount of money, owing to their wonderful 
covering properties, while their superior durability, renders them the most economical 


paints in the world. 


Samples, Descriptive Price Lists, and an Illustrated Pamphlet, ‘‘ StrucTURAL DECORA- 


TION,” sent free by mail, 


H. W. JOHNS’ MANUFACTURING CO., 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF H, W. JOHNS’ 


GENULNE ASBESTOS ROOFING, BUILDING FELT, STEAM PACKINGS, BOILER COVERINGS, FIRE-PROOF 
PAINTS, CEMENTS, Etc., 


87 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 
170 N. 4th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 175 Randolph St., Chicage. Billiter House, Billiter St., London. 

















NCLO-SWISS 
CONDENSED MILK, 
MILKMAID BRAND. 
Economical and convenient for all 


kitchen purposes. Better for babies than 
uncondensed milk. Sold everywhere. 











YLE’s 
EARLINE 
OSSESSES 
ECULIAR 
URIFYING 
ROPERTIES 


RESS AND 
UBLIC 
RONOUNCE 
EARLINE 
ERFECT. 


RUDENT 
, EOPLE 
URCHASE 
YLE’S 
EARLINE. 





Sold by All Grocers. 


JAMES PYLE, New York. 


ONE TRIAL OF CHILDREN?S SHOES 
with the 


AST. 


BLACK TIP ON THEM, will convince 
Parents of their VALUE. 


BIRCH’S C) KEY — AND NOT 
WILLWIND \ 7 ANY WATCH be enn OUT. 


SOLD by watchmerere. a 2c. Circulars 
free. J. S. BIRCH co. "gg Dey Ste N.Y. 


CHEAPER THAN EVER. 

Side lever Breech Lo: 

26. The Famous aig 

hot Gan NOW 8612. 

Every Gun warranted. 
Rifles, $58, $4, $5, $6. 

Reller Skates, Watches, 

a etc. Send — for 

rated catalogue 1885. 


P. POWELL & SON, 180 Main! St. CINCINNATI, 0, 


~ MARLINggs 


























THE ACCURATE WATCH, S40. 


See page 219, May number. 
Cc. C. CUMMINGS, 88 Dey Street, New York, 





Thermometers, PhotographicOut- 
A R 0 M ET E RS Is for Amateurs, Opera Glasses. 


Microscopes, Telescopes, Spectacies. W.H.WALMS- 
EY & 


CO., successors to R.&J.Beck,Philadelphia. 


{2 Lllustrated Price List tree to any address 


J. M. THORBURN & 00, 


15 JOHN STREET, 
NEW YORK, 


BEG TO ANNOUNCE THAT THEIR D 


CATALOGUE OF 


BULBS 


for Autumn planting is ready for mailing to applicants. 


LILY OF THE VALLEY PIPS 


FOR FLORISTS, A SPECIALTY. 





PRICED 





ROLLER ano: ICE 


SKATES 


= =). << FF 
BN BARNEY & BERRY ig < 











and catalogues to us. Agents 8 liberally pegs 
terms to Farmers, where we have no agents. 


THE EDMISTON & WADDELL CoO., « 
351 & 353 First Street, Brooklyn, gE. D., NYY. 


TIMKEN, SPANG YEUGES. 


Wagons, an eget: Bogs! Weoring ing Wi Write for or prices, terms 








Easiest Riding Vekicle 
one person as 
aened 


east a, as spares Fry. 


leading toities Mag B 














5. 
$1 ) Se eaarlee | 








OUR LEADER. 


OOD, strong, reliable shooting, dou! 
foes brtch nit g gun, with atl grip and rebounding 
rox amet e Reliable Goode, Send for large Iilus- 

on 
preted Cota St Fire Arms an 


E. QVERBAUGH & 00., 266.8267 Broadway, M2 


MAG AZINE RIFLE 


Best In The Wworid 
- for large or small game—made in 32,calibre, 40 grains powder; 38 cal. 
55 grains; 40 cal. 60 grains; 45 cal. 70 and &5grains, The strongest shooting rifle 
made. Perfect accuracy guaranteed and the only absolutely safe rifle made. All styles, 
all sizes, all weights, Prices reduced, 

B ALLARD Gallery, Sporting and Target Rifles, world renowned. The standard Sor 


target shooting, hunting, and shooting galleries. A.) calibres from 22 to 45. 


weiss erst taskgceMARLIN FIRE ARMS 60., NEW HAVER, COM 
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+= TREES, 





BULBS, PLANTS, AND 


SEEDS, ==} 








BULBOUS ROOTS. 


Our New Autumn Catalogue of 
DUTCH BULBS, PLANTS, and 
SMALL FRUITS, beautifully illus- 
trated, is now ready, and will be mailed to 
all applicants. It contains a complete list 
and represents a large, well-grown and 
selected stock. Our Flower Seed List will 
be found replete with the best strains of 
Primula, Calceolaria, Pansy, Smilax, Apple 
Geranium, and other Florist’s Seeds of 
new crop. 

HENRY A. DREER, 
Seedsman and Florist, 
714 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 








AUTUMN NUMBER 


VICK’S FLORAL. GUIDE, 


Containing descriptions of HYACINTHS, 
TULIPS, LILIES, and all BULBS and 
SEEDS for Fall Planting in the Gar- 
den, and for Winter Flowers in the 
House—just Published, and sent free to 
all. Address, 


JAMES VICK, SEEDSMAN, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Dutch Bulbs 


NEW AND RARE WINTER FLOWERING 
PLANTS, NEW FRUITS, &c. 


DUTCH Lop importations, direct from 
the LBS olan First dee, Bulbs, Beau- 








tiful Hot- Seno e Planta a oe s, Roses, etc, Mo 
cheap. w Pears, ne eaches, new Cherries, 
ow w Strawbe ee, with a a large stock of 
all kinds of at Trees, Shrubs, &c. Catalogues mailed to 
applicants JOHN SAUL, Washington, D. C. 





EE. McALLIsSTER, 
IMPORTER OF 


‘FLOWERING BULBS, 


22 DEY STREET, NEW YORK. 
CATALOGUES FREE ON APPLICATION. 





600 ACRES. (3 CREENHOUSES. 


TREES¢PLANTS 


We offer for the Fall 
description of pans 
Vines, Small Fruits, Hedge Plants, Fruit Tree 
Seedlings and Forest Tree Seedlings. Priced Cata- 
logue, Fall 1885, mailed free on application. Address 
BLOOMINGTON (PHOENIX) NURSERY, 


EsTaBLIsHED 1852. BLOOMINCTON, ILL 


RASPBERRY PLANTS. 


300,000 FIRST-CLASS GREGG, TYLER, SOUHEGAN 
O Raspberry Piast, at low low prices, Special rates for 








fots of 3,000 or more. Southington, Conn. 
GRAP| APE VINES 7 MIAGARA, he 
~ Beak for 


berries and nd Raspherri 
JOEL HORNER & 80 


Piants of Best Quality. 
Warranted true to name. 
Lewest Prices, and 
Largest Assortment of 
old and new varieties. At 
nner — free b ail. 


I eaneueion.os called 
to Promising Narn Si weg ire 7 «om Li 


a N.J. 





‘or Price- ae ddress, 
EISSNE 
Jefferson iE Mo. 








MOUNT HOPE NURSERIES 
(1840.) ROCHESTER, N. Y. (1885.) 


We offer for Fall planting to largest and most complete 
collections in the United States of 
Fruit Trees, Standard a Dwarf, 
Grapes. and all the small fruits, 
namental Trees and Shrubs. 
Roses, of orery class. 


Hard 
Catalogt es sent as follows: No.1, Fruits, 10c.; No. 2, Or- 
namental Trees and Shrubs, 15c. No.8 8, Strawberries, No. 
ulbs free. 


4, Wholesale, No. 5, Roses, No. 6, 
ELLWANGER & BARRY. 





GOLDEN QUEEN. SS 


the most desirable of all raspberries. In Quality rivaling 
the famous Brinckle’s Orange, very large and the most charm- 
ing translucent yellow imaginable; canes fully equaling the 
strong growth of Cuthbert, even hardier and more prolific. 
Send yA a articulars, mailed free. All kinds of Fruit 
Trees and Plants of best quality at fair prices. Lawsen’s 
Comet Pear, Japan Plums, Meech’s Quince, Parry Straw berry, 
Early Harvest Blackberry, and other leading novelties in 
oe gh The largest stock of Blackberry plants in 
a complete assortment of Nut-bearing Trees. 

Loveti’s Suthe te Frait Culture is a profusely illus- 
ges, aanak describing all valuable 
pnw = Loy of Sandy » Rraee, a rich fund of information on 
Culture and management; vgn with colored plates 10 cts., 
wea LOV Scents. Price List of Trees and Plants 


J.T. ETT, Little Silver, N. J. 









“THE TRIUMPH.” 


i} A New American SEEDLING. 
Very large Berry. free from 
mildew. Great B arer. Offered 
to the public now for the first time. 
1.25 per plant, $12.00 per 


CEO. ACHELIS, 
WEST CHESTER, PENNA. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 


SMALL FRUIT PLANTS 
GRAPE VINES. 


A pure stock of all ba leading new and standard varie- 
ties at popular price 

GOLDEN U EEN Raspberry, and other novelties. 
Special rates on large lots. Send list of what you want and 
get bottom prices. Fall is by far the best time to 
plant. Ill. Descriptive Catalogue Free. Address 


H. G. CORNEY, eS KOE, 


CORNWALL-ON-H UDSON, N. Y. 


Hardy Perennial Flowers. 


The hardy perennial flowering plants, when once set out, 
require very little attention. They come up in.the same 
place each spring, and for several years in succession, with 
increased size and beauty. By a proper selection, a constant 
succession of flowers may be enjoyed, from early spring 
until frost. A large collection of the best flowersin this 
Class alwaysin stock, and the novelties that appear abroad 
are added as soon as properly tested. Climbers, Lilies and 
other bulbs, etc.,in great variety. Send for a descriptive 
catalogue. WOOLSON & CO., Passaic, N. J. 














850,000 CRAPE VINES 


8. Also Small Fruits. Quality unsurpassed. Warranted true. Very cheap. 
scriptive price list free. LEWIS ROESCH, Fredonia, N. Y. 


joo Vari ‘igties. 
Ae 















‘FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES 
SMALL FRUITS, BULBS, SHRUBS & ROSES 


SPECIAL ATTENTIO: ON 18 CALLED TO OUR 


STANDARD AND DWARF PEARS 


«#0 GRAPE VINE 


Prices reduced to suit the times. 
21 Greenhouses. 
Immense Stock. 


THE STORRS TORRS & ; HARRISON CO. 





REMARKABLY FINE STOCK OF 





Including such kindsas Niagara, Jessica, Em- 
pire State, Willis, Frances B. Hayes, etc. 


Catalogue Free, Thirtieth Year. Six Hundred Acres. 











Painesville, Lake Co., Ohio. 





HOW THE FARM PAYS, 


William Crozier and Peter Henderson. 

A new work of 400 pages, containing 235 illustrati 
Sent post-paid for $2.50. Table of Contents, showin; scope 
of the work, mailedon application. Agents wanted tor this 
the most comprehensive ook on American farming ever 


PETER HENDERSON & CO., 
35 & 87 Cortlandt Street, New York, 
F O R LE.— A Nursery of about ten 
«acres, with house and barn 
near the Town of Newton, has gong hg of New Jersey. It 


must be sold, and can be had at a bargain. Address for 
particulars FRANCIS J.SW "AY ZE, Attorney, Newton, N,J. 


PARRY AND MAY KING STRAWBERRY 


JOHN “" AAG AND FORD’S LATE ere ERRY, 
MET, KEIFPER, LECONTE PEA 

All tained of fruit treesand small fruit lenny 
dredacres in Nursery. Established iN'P fift 

logue and price list free. JOHN P ERI 

Fairview Nurseries, Wcscomewa, Sw. J. 


1838. PARRY STRAWBERRY, 1886, 


has again surpassed all NAN over 50 ey ies” at 
POMON 


NURSE 


at Moorestown, 

FEDS atone. also, the ¢ Finet 
PREMIUM, and SW EPSTAKE PERIZ 
other new varieties, at Providence, 
mony from various States. 

Ene a GRO WN PLANTS now ready. Lavwpen — 

5 er Pears, Wilson Jr. Blackberry, G 

Ce 


fic cnet WM. PARRY, Parry, New Jersey. 


ORIENTAL PEARS! 


m Specialties. LeConte ~ I Kieffer 
, Fears on their wn roots, B rtlett an 
other pears on LeConte po : regen 
To and Honey Peaches; Russi an 
Apricots on plum; Peaches on 
slam and tested Russian Apples. 
resem pow with facts, free. A large and 
Ci genera Woe of A ey J roete 
Address W, F HeIKe 

Huntsville Nurseries, untaville, Ala 


MAY KING, 


Best Strawberry. 


EARLY CLUSTER, Best Blackberry. 


sj All other small fruits. Peach, Pear, Apple, 
; aon Cherry and other trees. Catalogue ee, 
OHN 8S. COLLINS, Moorestown, N. J. 


PEACH TREES Svistie thicctons 


= long-keeping varieties. Kieffer and Le Conte 
Pears. Full line of all kinds of Nursery Stock cheap. 








“Two hun. 
are. Cata- 

















Trees, Grape Vines, Small Fruit, and other Plants by 
mail Catalogue, 80 pages, showing how and what to plant, 


ree RANDOLPH PETERS, Wilmington, Deb 


IF YOU WANT TO KNOW an aboutJOHNSON GRASS 


send to mma) Ae UARTERS for Pamphlet. Address. 
ERBERT POST, Selma, Dallas Co,, Alabama, 


TREES 


HEADQUARTERS OF 


‘‘MEECH’S PROLIFIC.” Bi 


THE GREAT NEW QUINCE, 

Bears far more abundantly, more regula: Ay, and 
comes in bearing younger than any know. variety. 
= ten-year old orchard has borne every year since 

t began. One-year old oe pd even sometimes 








New Catalogue free. 
Address Phoenix & 
Emerson, Nursery- 
men,Bloomington, Ill. 





Soe Trees at olesale and retail. 
HANCE & 


en Introducers 
Red Bank ne J., and 22 Dey St., N. Y. Ci 








The Highest Price Paid for 


GINSENG ROOT. 


SHIP BY FREIGHT OR EXPRESS gTO 
LEOPOLD WEIL, 
EXPORTER & DEALER IN FURS, SKINS ‘Ayn ROOTS, 
123 Mercer Street, New York. 


WILD FLOWERSoniidt it 
Aa’ ETLUETT® Southwick, Mass. 








PRIME 2 YEAR 
APPLE SEEDLINGS, 


grove on soil peculiar] adapted 
0 growing hardy an — 
ifo8 s. Prices reasonable. 
j pe sent by .... Fe aa die 


0 cts. to pre 
Address STEPHEN HOYT'S SONS, Ne onan Ota 












aaa? 


owe § Sore Ie 


5 inc 


Ve 
le, 
2, 





RTA we 
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SOLID EMERY KNIFE SHARPENER. 






A few strokes will give the dullest knife a keen edge, 
which every housekeeper will appreciate. Handy for table 
or kitchen,use. Made of best Turkish emery with steel wire 
in center, and will last a life- time. Mailed to any address 
on receipt of 60 cts. Good live agents of either sex wanted 
at once, in € ‘y ry town and city. Write for terms. 

Address hath S. Water St., Cleveland, O. 


PARKIN, 12 





\HE ‘‘Two-Knife’? Apple Parer pares by two 

turns. The **Champion’’ pares and slices by six 
turns. The ** Boss’? Fruit Press presses 60 lbs. of 
grapes an hour. Warranted. Sold by Dealers. 


=| CLARK'S 


ROOT CUTTER. 


Acknowledged by all stock 
raisers to be the only perfect 
t00t Cutter. 
Send for New Circular. 








No. 3. Price 22.00. 
Higganum M’f’g. Corporation, 
Sole Manufacturers, 

Higganum, Conn. 

Warehouse, 38 So. Market St., 

Boston, Mass. Send for our gen- 
eral list of Implements. 


CUDTLER. 


















LION seers 


THE BEST 
nsilage and Fodder CUT= 
ER made. Also Gale’s Cy= 
Bader and Lever Cut- 
er. We make, besides, 
ike old and popular self- 


sharpening FEED CUTTER. 


For full description send for illustrated cir- 
per and Price List. Address, 


— FEED roo STOCK 


With the TRIUMP 
STEAM GENERATOR 
It will save % to 4 of your 
feed, and your stock will 
thrive better and fatten 
quicker. Send for i'lustrat- 
ed circular. Address 
ee) RICE, WHITACRE & CO., 
42 W. Monroe st. ,Chicago, 





















For Ensilage and Dry Fodder. 
The heaviest, strongest, and best Cutters in 
the World. Adapted to all kinds of powers, very 
easy running, and have immense capacities. A 
trial of the Ross Machines in competition with 
others will fully substantiate the above claims. Il- 
lustrated circular and book on Ensilage sent free: 


E. W. ROSS & CO., SPRINGFIELD, Ohio. 


FORMERLY OF FULTON, N. Ve 


7 NO FARMER SHOULD BE WITHOUT 


DARNELL’S PATENT 


FURROWER AND 
MARKER! sia Fur 


CIRCULAR 
H. W. DOUGHTEN (Grnineton County). Ne J. 


ENSILACE 


Without Heat or Fermentation, 


For some years past I have made and fed Ensilage suc- 
cessfully. Last year I had a Silo Governor made for me >y 
8. M. Colcord, the inventor, Dover, Mass., and used itin corn 
ensilage with perfect success, without Heat, fer- 
mentation or any bad oders in my silo or stable. 

hirty-five cows ate daily sixty pounds each of the silage 
without le raving any part of it, and gave me an average of 
Thirty-seven Cans (17 pints each) of excellent milk. 

Lam now feeding my cows upon Rye Ensilage from the 
same silo, using the same Governor with similar results. 

My cows are fat enough for the butcher, and will bring 
enough to replace themselves with new Milch Cows. Ihave 
no doubt about the Governor giving me uniform results 
every time,and always expect to use it as long as I make milk. 

MILTON, Mass., Aug. 9, 1885, Cc. L, COPELAND 




















 Buell’s Patent Giant Tool Sets, 


A convenient tool for mechanics and ho’ eepers. 
The most perfect combination tool ever — 


SIMPLE, DURABLE, EFFECTIVE. - 
Bp Nov. 7, 1882, and Dec. 4, 1883. 


0. 2 Giant Tool Bet as represented in by 
of ROSE woop inshes bong, amd Cletieiae 
TEN TO The tools are ANI a inches lone, with 


sOL, 
ae TA PERIN and are made 
e BEST TOOL Steer a 
OIL They a 4 Screw ye, — 


Awl, Tack Puller, Chisel, Gouge, and four Brad 
rie in assorted sizes. 
9 perdoz. Liberal Terms to 
Upon ao of 85c.,a handle 4 L nal 
riage paid), to any address in 4,0) 
British Provinces. FRANCIS pL 
Mention this Paper. eS 








BOOKWALTER ENCINES 


U°RIGHT AND HORIZONTAL, 
3 TO 10 HORSE POWER. 

OVER 3,000 IN SUCCESSFUL OPERATION. 
Illustrated Pamphlet sent free. Address, 
JAMES LEFFEL & CO0., Springfield, Ohio. 
Eastern Office: 110 Liberty St., New York. 








Make Water-Wells, Gas-Wells, Oil-Wells, Test- 
Wells, 10 to 1,000 Feet Deep, with the 


KEYSTONE 


Steam 


DRILLER 


because it is moved 
in its paetirety. set in 
od minutes, operated 

a two men. Sent on 
10 full days ome 





’ trial. Gua 
sept to drill ri fect 
6in. hole ein hardest sand- stone, in 1hours, or no pay. Eight 
sizes. Send for catalogues and testimonials. 
KEYSTONE DRILLER CO., Limited 
Fallston, Pa., U. S.A 





THE DAVIS 


\STUMP PULLER 


Received Centennial Medal. 
Is now in use in Canada and 
nearly every part of the U.S. 
LIFTS 20 to 50 TONS. 
— on runners, worked by two 
5 Sizes. Prices $35 to 
$70. Circulars free. Manufac- 
=tured by H. L. BENNETT, 
Westerville, Franklin Co. Ohio 


Blacksmithing «::: FARM 


Save Time and Money by using 
SEND FoR HOLT’S CELEBRATED 


Sc FORGE and KIT of TOOLS 


= For $20. 

Larger Size $25. Single Forge $10. 
Blacksmiths’ Tools, Hand Drills, &c, 
Z HOLT M’F’'C CO. 
$1. Central Way, Cleveland, 0. 


syYOUNG CIANT” 


2 FANNING MILLS. = 
; = Pecans 


a The only Mills that 
i@ are used in all ports 
1 the eivilized 

world. The best 

mS ’ ~ Mills made for Clean- 

{ ing, g, Separating, | and 

; : mg all kinds 

% Grain and Seeds. 

en 3 For circulars,address 
DICKEY & PEASE, Mirs., Elm &t.,, Racine, Wis. 

[rns firm makes a great variety of Land Rollers. 

heir goods are always first c)ass, 






































Favorite Cider Mil 


s Send for New Circular just issued, 

# Mills grinding from 10 bushels per 
# hour to 60 bushels per hour. Presses 
from 5 gallons to 8 bbis. at a pressing. 


Higganum M’f’g. Corporation, 
Sole Manufacturers, 

t HIGGANUM, CONN. 

| Warehouse, 38 So. Market St., Bosten, 

} Mass. Send for our general list of 

Implements. 
























SHERWOOD 


NOVELTY HARNESS ; 


SHERWOOD HARNESS CO. 









FIELD, ROAD, LAW, 
p. ME tee 


ter than en ye with steel or iron 
beam. ae, der Cutter 
BS PLOW 60., 56 Te Bockman Bt, 








FENCES FOR FARMERS 











AND LAND-OWNERS. 


Prettiest, Cheapest, and Most Durable. Can 


be made any size on our Standard Fence-Mak- 
ing Machine. Any farmer having 250 rods o 
fence to build can make a machine pay for LC rogel 
Owners of machine can then make from $10 to 
S25 aday selling fenne to his neighbors and have 
a manufacturing 

4 free. Agents that sell machines make 


a f50t0$ 10 $1008 week. jing, casslogne Sara 


nsinessathome. Exclusive ter- 
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FL, THE RIDER HOT AIR 
ria, Pumping Engine. 


ra — 
I~ haat Can be run by any farm hand. Can 
TL not explode. Can not be blown down. 
pg ready. Nearly 3,000 sold since 
pecially valuable for farms and 


gooey Ee ences. Send for Cata- 


Hie || 
SAYER & CO., 


| (as! 
34 Dey St., New York. 


fm 
Old Reliable Stover Improved. 
Weare the Sole Owners and Manufacturers § 
of the Stover Pumping Windmills . 
tor pumping water for Railroads 
Bay Suburban houses, Lawns. 
ee, Brick Ya , Draining, Ir- 
well as Geared 
for running 
etc. Also Feed 
Windmills. 
Saws, Corn _/i— 


CPs 4. 








tinge of ‘all 8 
Grinders, Shellers, Saws, 
Grinders operated by Penee 
Corn and Cob Grinders, 
Cultivators, Harrows, &c. 


FREEPORT MACHINE 






FREEPORT, ILL., U 


LEFFEL S MPnoven 
IRON 





ae Se 


ENCINE 








IN USE = EVERY State and Territory of 

eU.8. It is a sectional wheel, has 
n made by usfor 15 years, and has 
never blown down without tower 










,@ record noother mill can 
ENT € ON 80 DAYS TEST 
RIAL. BEST FE CORN 


T ED pie, 
SHELLERS, ETC. GOOD GENTS 
~~ NTED in al ed territory. Cat- 
3 ree. CHALLENGE WIND MILL 
D MILL OO.,Bataria, Kane Co,IIL 





THE PERKINS’ 


Wind Mill 
is the Strongest and Best Self- 
Regulating Wind Mill made. Full 
instructions for erecting sent with the first 
mill. All Wind Mills warranted. 
For Circulars and Prices address 
The Perkins’ Wind Mill & Ax Co., 

Agents wanted. Mishawaka, Ind, 








THE OLD RELIABLE HALLADAY 


Standard Wind Mill 


30 YEARS IN USE. 
Guaranteed the Best 






Regulating, Safest in 
vost Powere 
a - ost Durable 


ill made. 17 
Steen 1 to 40 Horse Power. 
Adopted by the U.S. Gov- 
ernment and Leading 
Railroads. 
Also the Celebrated 


IX L FEED MILL, 


Which can be run by any power and is away effective, and 
durable. Will grind any kind of small grain into feed at the 
7 ite of 6 to 25 bushels per pomr accor to quality and size 
of Laan wees Also, I ¥ L Corn Sheller, IX L Stalk 
—s ate Wood and Jron Pumps, 
Heyes es’ waving 7 Tools, etc, Send for Cata- 










particularsto % 
LehighValley Emery Wheel Co 








SCIENTIFIC GRINDING MILL 
\ THE BEST MILL ON EARTH 


For Grinding Ear Corn, Shelled Corn, and 
all Small Grains. Grinding Plates a special 
metal, hard as steel. Have double capacity, 
as they sharpen themselves on being re- 
versed. Fully Guaranteed. Send for illus- 
trated Catalogue. 


THE FOOS MANUFACTURING ee 


RINGFIELD, OHIO. 














ER G # RROW, 
CRUSHER AND LEVELER. 
*,* Send for Pamphlet containing Thousands of Testi- 
monials from 48 different States and Territories. 
NASH & BROTHER, 


Branc 


om 
HARRIS Eb a. 


| MILLINGTON 
URC N 


N. B.—“ TILLAGE 1s MANURE AND OTHER ae years,” 


SENT FREE TO PARTIES WHO NAME THIS PAP. 


HORSE POWERS 


LATEST IMPROVEMENT 
Machines for Fond Sd woe? with Circular and 
Cress-Cut Sa Also Machines for 
THIESHING and CLEANING Grain. 





toolon 











considering 


Easy Draft, Durability, Quantity i duality of Wort 
© Sires pamphlet Free, As W. GRAY’S SONS, 


PAaTENTES AND MANUFACTURERS. 


ersey. MIDDLETOWN SPRINGS, VERMONT, 








THE BALDWIN AMERICAN 


ENSILAGE AND FEED 
CUTTER. 


The leading ensilage and 
feed cutter of the world. 
Easiest running, fastest 
cutting and most durable 
machine made. Nine sizes 
for hand and power. Safe- 
ty balance wheel on pow- 
er cutters. Send for il- 
lustrated catalogue. 


C. Pierpont & Co., 


New Haven, Ct. 
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GENUINE FRENCH BUHR 


nat CORN and FEED MILLS 
Bide {1 20d POWER CORN SHELLERS, 





EST, CHEAPEST an 
oT IMPROVED in ‘the market. = 


EMPIRE! POWER AND SEPARATE 





We also manufacture Mowers, Reapers, Twine Binders, Rak 
Rollers, Plows, Cultivators, Feed Cutter & Crusher, Hand & 

Corn Sheliers, Grain Drills, &e. Send for Illustrated noe 
and Price List. S8.S& MESSINGER & SON, Stockertown, 
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Corn and Cob 
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Stone,and to give satisfaction. 


=m Will give a trial of ten days, 
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expense. AMERICAN GRIN 
CO., 75&77N. Clinton St., Chicago, Ill. 
&2"Send for Catalogue and Price List, 


Mille, 18 sizes, 
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ranted to do as good work as Buhr 
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THE UNION HORSE-POWER 
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Iron Founders, Pittsburgh, Pa, 
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QUAKER CITY 


DOUBLE REDUCTION 


For Corn and Cob, Feed 
gee Table Meal. Drew ist 
State Fair, 1854. 


A. W. STRAUB & CO., 
$787 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. | 
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Patent pBARNI sry, COMPLETE ¥ 
Outfits for actual workshop business. 
With them Builders, Cabinet 
Makers, Metal and Wood Work- 
ers compete with steam power. 
Machineson trialif desired. 
Proof of value, prices, full 
detail, illustr’d catalogue, free. 
).F.& John Barnes Co. 
Rockford, Ill. 
Address No 65 Ruby St. 
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On Monday, August 3ist, 1885, Mr. James T. Holland, 
of Abiline, Texas, shot dead in this City, Thomas Davis, 
the recognized largest dealer in counterfeit money in this 
country, as Davis was in the act of substituting, with 
the aid of his brother, a carpet bag of old papers for the 
real bag of counterfeit money. 


“Saw dust’? Swindlers—Teom Davis’ 
Gang. 


BY ANTHONY COMSTOCK. 


The death of Thomas Davis, ‘‘ Prince of counterfeit 
money frauds, or sawdust swindlers,” calls public atten- 
tion afresh to a class of swindlers that exists in the coun- 
try, to an extent of which few have any conception. For 
years this man Davis, assisted by a gang of lazy, shiftless, 
anprincipled scoundrels, has preyed upon the com- 
munity, and strewn temptation in the path of unfortunate 
men. The scheme is, first to secure from the mercan- 
tile agencies and newspapers, the names of merchants 
and others who have failed in business; then a letter is 
sent to them, partly of condolence, and partly.6ffering tu 
present them a business opportunity whereby large sums 
ofmoney can be readily made. This is the first step of 
the “ sawdust” swindler, to induce correspondence from 
persons out of town. Should this letter of the swindler 
meet with a response, the next thing in order is, a letter 
giving details in reference to the swindler’s business, con- 
taining a pass-word, and a card of some hotel, with in- 
structions to come and put up at this hotel, and wait 
there until such time as the party writing shall meet 
him, and inorder toinsure permanent success, samples 
of good money are sent in the letter. The intended vic- 
tim comes to New York, is taken to the swindler’s den, 
where good money is counted out in his presence, at the 
rate of ten thousand dollars for five hundred dollars. This 
money, for security sake, is placed in a satchel, when 
the countryman is informed that for security sake it is 
necessary for him to go directly toan express office and 
express it, the swindler offering to go with the purchaser, 
as he and his men are all right with the officers, and if 
they carry the satchel there will be nodanger. In the 
mean time, the attention of the victim is diverted from 
the satchel, and then that is changed for one containing 
newspapers or bricks, and the victim is robbed. Such 
in brief is the scheme operated by Davis and his gang, and 
by one McGuire and his gang. Of the former, the New 
York Society for the Suppression of Vice, have arrested 
two or three of his agents, who have been convicted, and 
sentenced to imprisonment by the United States Court. 
Notorious amoug these was George Byrnes Butler, who 
was arrested and convicted in 1882, and sentenced in 
January 1884, to fourteen months in the Kings County 
Penitentiary. William Ferguson who was recently con- 
victed and sentenced in the same court to one year’s im- 
prisonment, was one of the gang doing business under 
one hundred and forty different names and aliases, using 
those names at the bottom of the circulars, and directing 
the replies to be sent to the different addresses. It will thus 
be seen that it would occupy the attention of one man al- 
most constantly to collect his mails from saloons, barber 
shops, and other places, where it is delivered in response 
to the circulars thus sent out, The extent of this busi- 
ness few have any conception of, ‘‘The New York So- 
ciety for the Suppression of Vice” alone, having re- 
ceived more than two hundred complaints within the 
past two months, 


‘Saw Dust.’ 


The American Agriculturist has, for the past twenty 
years or more, exposed the arts of the most artful set of 
Swindlers, which infest this or any community, The art 
coneists in pretending to deal in counterfeit money. 
Their dupes, or victims, by committing themselves to the 
purchase of counterfeit money, put themselves beyond 
the pale of public protection, or even sympathy, so when 
they find the packages—which they supposed to contain 
the worthless money, with which they expected to de- 
fraud their neighbors—filled only with pieces of news- 
paper or blank paper, or possibly “saw dust,” they are 
effectually debarred from complaining to the courts. 
Besides, though we have laws against passing or dealing 








in, or even having counterfeit money, there is none 
against pretending to deal in it. Action would have to 
be taken against the principals for conspiracy to defraud, 
but the victims are the last ones to prefer such a charge. 
The man Davis virtually sold ten thousand dollars 
worth of good money, pretending that it was counter- 
feit, for five hundred dollars. The Texan, Holland, was 
no dupe. He understood the transaction, and went to 
secure the purchase, and when he saw that an accomplice 
had drawn the satchel containing it through a convenient 
secret panel, and substituted another for it, shot Davis 
on the spot. He has done thecommunity a favor, though 
having committed a deed of violence. We have been as- 
sured by Texan friends of Holland, that he came here to 
New York with the avowed determination of breaking 
up the Davis gang, who have been flooding Texas with 
counterfeit money. 
A SAWDUST LETTER. 


The letter below is a sample of the kind sent by Tom 
Davis and hisconfederates. Very many of our readers 
who have received and forwarded these precious missives 
to our Humbug Department, will recognize an old ac- 


quaintance. 
New Yorr, —. 

Dear SrR—You will probably be surprised as to the 
manner in which I secured your name and address, but 
my confidential agent, who was in your part of the country 
ashort time since, sent me your address,and informed 
me that he thought you would be a good man to do busi- 
ness with. My business is not exactly a legitimate one, 
but the green articles 1 dealin are very safe and profitable 
to handle. Do you understand? I cannot be very plain 
until I know you mean business. The sizes are ones, 
twos, fives, tens and twenties. They were printed from 
plates which were stolen from the Treasury Department, 
and are really bona fide excepting the signatures. I only 
ask one favor—that is, if you do not wish to do business 
with medo meno harm. If you decide to transact busi- 
ness with me write me at once and I will send terms and 
samples, Yours, — 





Bogus Schools of Telegraphy. 


There are genuine and bogus schools of telegraphy. 
The genuine ones we are always pleased to admit in our 
advertising columns. We can not, however, too strong- 
ly denounce the bogus schools, where, for various sums, 
partly paid in advance, young men and women who 
are almost always hard worked, and in straightened cir- 
cumstances, are taught a little about telegraphy. The 
little they learn is of no practical value to them. They 
enter the ** schools,” wheedled by promises, and with the 
confident expectation of soon being able to earn forty- 
five dollars to one hundred and twenty-five dollars a 
month, They pay their hard earned fifteen. dollars, or 
twenty-five dollars down, and make other payments 
monthly, hoping to regain the sums expended very soon. 
They never do—never can. The instruction is not what 
is needed, and there are more good operators than there 
are places, willing to workatas low wages as mechanics 
and sewing girls ordinarily receive. The ‘‘ teachers,” 
who are ignorant as they are crafly ané unprincipled, 
shield themselves behind the wording of their advertise- 
ments. Look out and do not be deceived by them, or let 
acquaintances be drawn into their little parlors. Of 
course, there is a growing demand for both male and fe- 
male telegraph operators, but those who wish to learn 
the business thoroughly, must expect to take sufficient 
time to become good operators, if they expect to re- 
ceive good wages. 


Fruit Preserving Powder. 


F. H. Rosenberger, editor and proprietor of the “Qua- 
kertown Times,” Bucks Co., Pa., is to be congratulated. 
When he finds that swindlers are operating in his com- 
munity, he speaks out boldly, and gives his readers 
warning. If all country newspapers would do this, their 
usefulness to their readers would be greatly increased. 
The case in point is this: Two men have been traveling 
in his vicinity, selling to farmers and others a recipe, by 
which it is claimed, they can put up and keep fresh for 
any length of time, without the use of sugar or heat, those 
fruits, vegetables, etc., that are usually canned. Over 
a hundred bought the recipe, the price of which is five 
dollars for a ‘* family right,’’ some paying the full price, 
others paid in part, and others still bought on credit. 

THE PROCESS. 


The purchaser of ‘ta right” was given a small bottle, 
holding a half ounce, more or less, of a pinkish-buff-col- 
ored powder, which was represented to be a raré and 
very costly drug. The fruit or other article to be pre- 
served, was to be exposed in a box to the fumes of burn- 
ing sulphur. 1t was then placed in jars, etc., in water, 
which had been boiled and allowed to cool ; and lastly, 
some of the powder was to be added. A portion of this 
remarkable powder has been sent us. Exposed to a 
white heat on a platinum spoon, it does not melt or alter, 
save slightly in color. It is very nearly insoluble, and 
appears to be some entirely inert powder. It reminds us 
of the sailor’s wonderful ‘“‘soup stone.” He borrowed of 


FOR ADDITIONAL HUMBUG MATTER, SEE 





the farmer's wife a few onions and carrots, he also beg- 
ged 4 bone, none the worse if some meat remained on it, 
with these and his pebble’made excellent soup. By boil- 
ing water, the germs of decay it mgy contain are de- 
stroyed, Sulphurous acid, the gas produced when sul- 
phar is burned in the air, is a most powerful antiseptic, 
and would destroy any of the minute organisms. which 
cause decay, that may be attached to the fruit. Fruit 
thus sulphured and immersed in water, prepared by boil- 
ing, would keep for a considerable time unchanged. 
The powder, that ‘costly drug,” had no preservative 
effect whatever, but served, like the sailor’s pebble, to 
mystify the purchaser, and make him think that he had 
something in return for his five dollars, 
FRUITS, ETC., IN WEAK SULPHUROUS ACID. 

We have seen at some Western fairs, jars of fruits said 
to be prepared with water, impregnated with the fumes 
of burning sulphur. . The fruit looked fine, but one had 
no means of knowing how long it had been put up. The 
recipe was sold, but as we recollect, it was merely fer 
the method of burning the sulphur and impregnating 
the water with the acid fumes, which it takes up very 
rapidly. There was no powder nonsense in this case, 
If any of our subscribers have had ‘experiences in pre- 
serving fruit, etc., by means of sulphur fumes, we will 
thank them to give us their experience. How long did 
the fruit keep? Did the sulphur fumes impart any ob» 
jectionable odor or taste ? 





School Fund Swindles. 


There are just come to light,a series of extensive 
fraudulent transactions in-school -bonds, in Daviess 
County, Indiana. A cunning agent has duped numerous 
Township Trustees, and induced them to issue obligations 
on the Township for school supplies, which were never 
delivered. These he disposed of to innocent par- 
ties in various parts of the country. Those already 
discovered, amount to seventy-five thousand, or one hun- 
dred thousand dollars, probably more. The so-called 
agent is a gambler by the name of Pollard, worth, it is 
said, two hundred and fifty thousand dollars or more, 
made chieflyin this way. The evidence is already at 
hand that similar frauds have been practice in Fountain, 
Vermillion, Posey and other counties, and it is possible 
that the whole of the transactions may reach millions of 
dollars. Readers of the American Agriculturist can not 
be too carefulin their scrutiny of investments of what- 
ever kind they make. Deeds, bonds, land warrants, 
mortgages, all should be thoroughly investigated, as te 
genuineness and title. 


Speculation in Stocks. 


Wall Street and similar centers of speculation, have a 
special fascination for persons at a distance, who are 
ready to catch atthe enticing baits offered by rascals, who 
advertise widely in all sorts of papers, and catch many 
victims among farmers and country people. Here are 
some of the baits thrown out to catch gudgeons: 


** For $1 an old merchant will send information ergens 
ing stocks that will positively advance, yielding large 
profits. Box ——, post-office.” 


**A fortune can be made ina short time by a new sys- 
tematic method of railroad stock speculation; all the 
fluctuations in leading stocks for ten years havin 
been examined and method tested by them; capital 
necessary, $5,000, to be placed with reliable brokers; 
terms, equal division of profits. Address J. F. B.” 


Here is something cheap for those who can risk only a 
dollar, and something higher priced for others. “ Anew 
systematic method,” is so absurd, that any experienced 
person would at once be on his guard; but there are 
men, and women too, who have burned their fingers in 
this way more than once, and yet will still continue to 
play with the fire. 

OFFERING HIGH RATES OF INTEREST. 

Another bait for those who are ‘‘on the make,” is to 
offer opportunities for loaning money at exorbitant rates 
of interest. Here are some specimens: 


“ Will pay three per cent. per month for use of all sums 
ang to $1,000; security given. Address Security, 
ox 130.” 


“ Ladies or gentlemen having $50 to $500 can invest it 


“with perfect security and get monthly interest of from 10 


to 15 percent. Address, stating where an interview can 
be had, Safety, box 125,”’ 

‘*Without any risk, 1 percent, a day; first-class secur- 
ity. Address Speculator.” 

Interest at these rates is unlawful, and in New York 
State at least, subjects the lender to the loss of principal 
and interest, and it is, moreover, a misdemeanor, with 
one year’s imprisonment asa penalty, That these swin- 
dles are occasionally successful, is shown by the expos- 
uresin the police courts. Usually the victims are persons 
who just “‘ go in” for a little venture, and then, like the 
operative caught by the fingers between the rolls of an 
iron forge, he is drawn in little by little, until his hand is 
wholly crushed, while he has no power to resist. ““Avoid 
the beginning” in speculation or any other alluring vice. 
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Family Cyclopeula 


New Edition for 1886. 
Revised and Brought down to Date. 


With over 700 Pages, 1,000 En- 
gravings, and an Agricultural 
Supplement by the Editor-in-chief 
of this paper for nearly a quarter 
of a century, which is PRESENT- 
ED to every Subscriber, as stated 
below (English or German, old and 
new), to the American Agricultur- 
ist for 1886. More convenient for 
every-day practical purposes, than 
any of the expensive Cyclopzedias. 


No gift ever presented to the subscribers of the 
American Agriculturist has proved so popular as the 
Family Cyclopedia, offered last season. Letters 
expressive of the great pleasure and satisfaction 
felt by recipients of this valuable book, have come 
from all quarters. 

Every subscriber to the American Agriculturist 
for 1886, whose subscription, together with $1.50 is 
received before Nov. 1st, will be presented with 
the “‘ American Agriculturist Cyclopedia,’’ here at 
%51 Broadway. Or we will mail it to any such sub- 
scriber for 1886, in the United States or the Prov- 
inces, on receipt of 15 cents additional for packing 
and postage, making $1.65 in all. Furthermore, 
every such subscriber for 1886, whose subscription 
is received before Nov. 1st, will receive all the rest 
of this year free. 


What the Recipients Say. 
—<>_—_ 
Samples from twenty thousand letters. 
I received the Family Cyclopedia; itis all it is repre- 
sented to be. RicHaRD SMALLEY, Butler Co., Pa. 
The Cyclopedia is History, Geography, Biography, 
and Science in a nutshell. Very convenient for refer- 
ence, and so cheap, that it should be in every family. 
Isatan ScuppER, Wayne Co., Pa, 
Weare in receipt of the Cyclopedia, and are surprised 
at the careful and complete manner in which it is print- 
ed and compiled. It certainly will prove very useful 
in every home. 
Hoorzs Bro. & Tuomas, Chester Co., Pa, 
The Cyclopedia received, and I think itis a grand 
work forthe millions of poor people who can not afford 
&@ more costly one. 
W. 8S. Crimean, Litchfield Co., Conn. 
After careful perusal, I would express my entire satis- 
faction at the thorough manner in which the various 
subjects are treated, and without hesitation pronounce 
it a valuable addition to any library. 
F. H. Pearson, Bristol Co., Mass. 
Iam very much pleased with the Cyclopedia, and Iam 
showing it to my friends. I would not take $1.65 for the 
Cyclopedia alone, and I think the American Agriculturist 
is better than ever. 
Waank W. Fuuer, Bristol Co., Mass. 





Cyclopedia received. I think it is worth more than 
the price of the paper for one year. 
Watter F. Courter, Delaware Co., N. Y. 
Cyclopzedia just what I have wanted for a long time. 
Thanks. You make a splendid paper. 
L. F. Drxon, Kennebec Co., Me. 
Cyclopsedia received. I think it a book of very useful 
information, and it will be a valuable acquisition to any 
housewife. E. P. Van Doren, Providence Co., R. I. 


The American Agriculiurist Family Cyclopedia re- 
ceived all O.K. My little boy is perfectly delighted 
with it, and it is entirely satisfactory. 

M. L. Szppguuzrer, Knox Co., Ind. 


SPECIAL 


@,— T0—_3.9 


SUBSCRIBERS for 1886. 


eer 


Ain Extra [,ong Year. 


ae tt EF Tes 8e 


14 Months for One Year's Subscrip- 
tion to the American Agriculturist. 


{a Every new subscriber, whose subscription 
to the American Agriculturist, for 1886, reaches us 
before Nov. 1, 1885, will not only receive the Journal 
for all of 1886 (Volume 45 complete), but will also 
be presented with the numbers for the remainder 
of this year free. That is, he will receive this paper 
for fourteen months, beginning with the Novem- 
ber number of the current year, for the price 
($1.50), of one year’s subscription. 


AND MORE. 


fap If $1.70 be sent, the new subscriber will 
receive not only the American Agriculturist for 
fourteen months as above, but also 


THE FINE ENGRAVING OF 


+? GENERAL GRANT « 


from his last sitting, described in the September 
American Agriculiurist. Grand cabinet size, 18 by 24 
inches; executed at large expense in the best line 
and stipple style of engraving. [Where a preseni 
subscriber sends the name of a new subscriber 
together with $1.50, he, the present subscriber, is 
presented with the engraving of General Grant.] 


AND STILL MORE. 


{a On receipt of $2.00 from any person, before 
November ist, 1885, we will forward, to any new 
subscriber he may specify, the 


AMERICAN 


AGRICULTURIST 


for fourteen months, as above stated, the 


American Agriculturist 
Family Cyclopedia, 


—<>e~<$ AND THE >->--— 


Engraving of Gen. Grant. 


Will our readers kindly call the attention of their 
friends and neighbors to these offers? We greatly ap- 
preciate the thousands of friendly and encouraging 
words which have come from our readers durin 
the past year. See elsewhere for other libera 
offers and inducements made to our friends and 
subscribers, for securing new subscribers to the 

n Agriculturist. 





Leading Features of the October Num- 
ber of the American Agriculturist, 


—<>—— 


Among the great number of valuable articles, we name 
the following: The veteran agricultural Editor, Hon. D.D, 
T. Moore, discusses Civil Service on the Farm, in a very 
interesting way. Chester P. Dewey, gives us his experi- 
ences among the thrifty farmers along the Canada border 
in the State of New York, illustrated by scenes among 
the Thousand Islands, and a view of the Lachine Rapids, 
Joseph Harris, in his Walks and Talks, discusses with the 
Doctor and the Deacon, the Food of the Soil and of the 
Animal, the Farm Supply of Nitrogen and Nitrates, and 
kindred topics. Dr. Thurber gives a variety of seasonable 
articles having a horticultural bearing—Transplanting, 
Varieties of the Holly, Grapes, Corn Flowers, The Beau- 
tiful Cyclamen, Galls on the Rose, etc., etc. A.W. Thorn. 
ton, of Washington Territory, has an interesting article, 
comparing the feeding valne of English beans and Indian. 
corn. Henry Stewart discusses among other things, 
Southern Grasses, the Action of Rennet, Butter Packages, 
and Storing Potatoes. D. W. King furnishes an excellent 
plan for a Village School House, with details of costand 
construction. Col. Weld has articles on the Guernsey 
Cow, at home and in this country, on Black Dorset, and 
Chester White Pigs, Kicking Cows, Breaking Colts, 
Sweet Butter, etc. Thereisagrand Ghost Story for the 
young folks, and The Doctor continnes his interesting 
Talks, while the whole paper is full of convenient de- 
vices forall sorts of things, beautifully illustrated, and 
Natural History articles. The Household pages have as 
usual much to interest the ladies; receipts, hints about 
decoration, etc., so that not only the general reader, but 
every member of the farmer’s household, will find much 
of direct personal interest, and not least among them the 
* Basket” items, including answers to queries, and the 
“ Humbug Columns” are important to everybody, 





Where Shall We Go? 
—<>>—— 

Last month we requested our subscribers living 
in the Western States and Territories, who were 
willing to furnish information to people going 
West, to forward us their names. Many have al- 
ready written us, and we shall publish their names 
and addresses in full in the next number of the 
American <Agriculturist. Meanwhile, any others 
who would like to have their names added to the 
list, should inform us at once, and write us briefly 
covering the following points: 

1st.—Your name and post office address in full. 

2nd.—The character of the land in your neigh- 
borhood. 

3rd.—Is there any Government land unsold in the 
vicinity ? 

4th.—What is the price of improved land ? 

5th.—What is the price of wild land, if any ? 

6th.—Is there any railroad near you, and if so, 
how near ? 

7th.—The population of your County. 

8th.—The character of the population. 

9th.—Is there any foreign population, and if so, 
from what countries mainly ? 

10th.—Are there any churches in your neighbor 
hood, and if so, what churches ? 

11th.—Are there good schools in your vicinity ? 

12th.— What is the cost of lumber in your nefgh- 
borhood ? 

13th.—Can purchasers buy land on time, and if 
so, how much time is given ? 

14th.—Are there any railroad lands in your vicin- 
ity, and if so, on what conditions are they sold ? 

Address your letter to American Agriculturist, 751 
Broadway, N. Y. 

N.B.—No Real Estate Agents need write us. 


A GRAND OPPORTUNITY 


which you should not let pass. A 
valuable Book for Yourself, and Two 
Month’s Subscription for your Friend 
for Nothing. See elsewhere. 
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--&New Valuable Presents for You. 


Any person who sends us a new subscription for 1886 before November lst, and ten cents extra for 
postage on the book, making $1.60 in all, can order from us free, post-paid, any one of the following valuable 
works, JUST PUBLISHED, Furthermore, the subscriber will receive the three months, October, November, 
and December of this year free. No other Premium given for the same name. Be particular to specify which 
book you desire, and also note that in this offer you get three numbers free as contrasted with the sn num: 


bers free offered. on the opposite page, making fifteen numbers of the American Agriculturist. 
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No. 5. 
Talks with Homel 





ly Girls. 
Talks wi fomelz 
Girls: On Health and 
Beauty, their Preserva- 
tionand Cultivation. By 
Frances Smith. 

A manual of advice and in- 
struction upon the general 
care of the health, exercise, 
bathing, the care of the head, 
hair, teeth, hands, feet, and 

the ‘complexion, with chap- 
ters upon dress, manners, 
conversation, and all topics 
pertaining toa young lady’s 
gppessance and deportment. 
- twenty chapters are re- 
plete with information on 
Grace a Beauty of Form, Bathing Exercise, Care of 
the Head. of, Hair, ooth, Face, Hands, Complexion, Car- 
of the Body, Dress, Deportment, Conversation, 
General Care of the Health. A very useful book 
every lady. Handsome cloth binding. 























No. 6. 


Famous Peogle 0 Of All Ages. 
ia 


A volume of condensed biogra- 
phies of the most notable men 
and women who Lave lived, from 
the beginning of history to the 
present time; includin oe 
’ statesmen, authors, artists, scien- 

tists and people most prominent 
in Ristory. For popular use, Very convenient and 
— for everyday reference. Handsome cloth bind- 


was Nl excellent hand-book, giving in a compact form 
Biographies of the persons in whom the student and 
ay Freud naturally take most interest.—New 


Address, 








AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 751 Broadway, New. York. 


No, 2. 


Knitting & Crochet. 


rochet.—a 
to the _ use et Nocdie and the Hook. Edited by Jenny June. 
arral 8 wor editor has taken special pains to systematize an 
classify rent Le eng gee the greatest possible ble variety of cena 
Te cag epee Be ae hd 
e varie’ of 8 es 

number of pattern: ig! illustrated and d iow ribed, 9 —e 
which have all been tested by an ex ~* before 
insertion in this collection. The aim of the editor 
has been to supply women with an accurate and 
satisfactory ee itting and crochet work. 
This book rinted on fine paper, bound witha 
me aude. and contains o 


200 Thdstratiaukk 


Pn yenitting sttsehes: £8 illustrated and described 
and Two Needies—To h i 
Narrow—To Widen—To Purl—To Cast Off—To Slip 
a Stitch—Round Knitting—To Join in Together Rage St Stiteh. Parreuns, —Peacock’s Tall—Vandyke—Looped 
Gnitting- Cane Work—feaf an is—Triangular Kiited—Gothic—Coral—Knotted Stitch: 
Wave—Cable Twist—Stripes, ty 

Macrame STitcHes.—Solomon’s Knot—Simple Cacia 6 iral Cord—Waved Bar—Spherical Knot—Slant 
ing Rib—Open Knotting—Picot Heading—Cress Kno 0, Tassels, etc. 

ROCHRT STITCHES.—Chain Stitch ac Sing ts < Geechee Daa e Crochet—Half Trotte— tre Ten Treble; 
—Cross Treble Slip Stitch—Tricot—M ite Tricot—Shell Pattern—Basket Pat: Spot Stitch— 
Ring Stitch— Hair Pin Croch het—Crochet 1. fie etc. 

DESIGNS AND Directions are given to ‘Knit and Crochet—A fehane—Undet vente ire een 
Jackets—Shawls—Insertion—Trimming—Edgi sing — Comforters—Lace— Socks — Boots—Slippers = 
Gateere— Drawers Knce-Cage ~ Stoomin Leen tieede-Penaa Counterpanes Tne 
fants’ Bottines—Hoods—Caps—Shaw resses-—Bed Quilts, etc., etc. Every a the 
newest and most complete work on Knitting and Crochet publis. lished. 


No. 3. 


NEEDLE-WORK 


Needle-Work: A Manual of Stitches and Studies 
fiir ocd Drewra Wok, Edited by . Jenn ‘June: 


systematize and arrange ~ an order_convenient 

methods in Embroidery and Drawn Work. The = a felt Seaeies desire 

and the pespoeseey Dave involved in aiding women toa Practical 

“-S beautiful art of needle-work. on the Angel of 

ercy begged that woman might not be created because she 
‘by man, asthe stronger, the Lord listened, but 

nid not give up the whole scheme of creation, sohe 

eating pitt sha chose, God the Angel pity Hs endowed her with 

she chose, and the nge en 
coune of d the love of needle-work 4 ecreeel anton 
paper, has a handsome cover, and contain 


200 Illustrations 


The list of stitches, with Hlustretions, are : Buttonhole—Heme 
geiten— Brier Stitch—Crow’s Foo Bone—Fodder ¢ iigu 
ree Tie—Drawn *Work—Stem cr ope ee yk 4 
Rope stiteh “Sp plit Stiteh—French Knot—Solid Leaf—Satin Stitch 
1 adding —Darn ing Stitch—Skeleton Outline—Couching, Kensing- 
ton, Filling, Coral, Italian, Leviathan and Holbein at es— 
Appli ue—Interlaced Ground—W' ne Stitch—Gold and ven 

—Arrasene Ribbon Work: etc 

Designs in Needle-Work : are given to decorate My Lady’s Checsines My rhady's 


Robe, the Dining Room, Parlor and Library, and for Linen 

includin, embroidery’ designs for Mantel Scarfs—Bed Spreads—Child’s Quilt" Plow recuse 
xes— —Table Covers—Chair Backs—Morning Sacques—Artist_Jackets— 

Afternoon Dress—Evening Dress—Handkerchiefs—Muffiers—Fichus—Piazza Wraps Saahee~ Fans” Siip- 

~—Bonnets—Parasols—A prons—Work Lg Bags—Glove Case—Sachets—Lunch_ Cloths—Dinner 

loths—Napkins—Doilies—Table Mats—Corn Napkins—Fish Napkins—Tray Covers—Tea Cloths—Curtains 

~—Panels—Banners—Screens—Sofa Cushions-—Piano Scarfs—Chair Scarfs—Sofa eo oe Photograph Cases—= 

Book Covers, etc., etc, This will be found to be the only standard book on the subject of need ni woke 


No. 4. 


Law Without Lawyers. 


Law without Lawyers.—A Compendium of Business and Domestic Law, for popular 
use. By Henry B. Corey, LL. B., member of New York Bar. This new book contains 
condensed and concise explana- i Plain directions are given 
tions of the general laws, and , with blank forms, forthe prep 
the laws of the several States, } aration ofevery legal document 
needed in daily use, viz.: As- 
at signments — Agreements —Affl- 

Gavits — Chattel Mortgages — 
Cc ts—Builder’s Contract— 
Notes — Drafts — Certificate of 
ee eee of Attor- 


cA ms Ae fer of vot Stork Weloaso of 
Debt—Deeds, 

























of the following subjects, and fj 


giving in plain language the |’! 
aw and F peed legal duty re- (ail 
specting gents — Negotiable 

aper — Common Ma nw Som -- 
Master and Servant—Marri ¥ | 
and Divorce—Parent and Child _ 
—Patents, Copyrights and Trade 
Marks—Insurance —Contracts— 








ie al Contracts—Debts and Quit Ce poem me 
eir Payment—Statute of Lim- e  — Executor’s L er 
ftations Sales of Personal Prop- Release of Dower Right of 
— Partnership— Corpora- Ww 
tions—Insolvent and General As- s 
signments — Shipping —Deeds— t 


am aa 


HA a teeTG Sictizase Dond—D-.__ of Trust 


Administrators—Descont and 
—Articies of 
Notice of Dissolw 





empt from Execution—EDicm 

tion from Jury Dut cate of Limi ES 
questions likely to Power of Attorney— 
nection with these subjects, Bill of “ale—W: 
etc , etc. etc., etc., ete. 








. This book has been th especial reference to those who have not_ enjoyed « legal education, but 
wish to know their legal righ r ph = . onl duties in all conditions of human life. wianufacturers, Mechanics, Beste 
e great 


ness M Farmers and ot 


rs will find the legal forms and information contained in 
value of daily use. e cloth binding. 
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STANDARD RURAL BOOKS. 


[Any of these books will be forwarded by mail, post-paid, 
on receipt of price. Address Publishers of American 
Agriculturist, 751 Broadway, New York.) 


Farm and Garden. 
L. & L. F.) New American Farm wae 20082 
Book of New a A Re aoe 1 oD 


50 
a diawell per, 50 cts.; cloth vis) 
x and Seed Growing 1 







one 
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(0 eC ARLE eh a 
Affairs, boi, 9 vois., each.. 
, 50 cts. ; ‘cloth:: 
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50 
7100 
1 50 
1 00 
100 
1 50 
150 
. 2 
- 450 
a iassbecbbosenect piwsseccke 2 ae 
Chemistry scesbeivee an 
for E settee ecvocceccened BOO 
Fruits and Flowers. 

American Rose Culturist.............. ppstvespeadecsobacep Tan 
American Weeds and Useful Plants. -1% 
Breck’s New Book of Flowers...... 138 
Chorlton‘s Grape-Grower’s Guide...............eeseeeeees % 
Downing’ s Fruits and Fruit Trees of America. New ed. 5 00 
Elliott’s Hand “ook for Fruit  earindee retail 60c.; clo. 1 00 
fern Book for aw ensdbbteasss oe bine 50 
Faller’s Grape Culturiet... ........0....--+- coepnces 1 50 
‘uller’s fiiustrated Straw berry Cuiturist, : ea 
Fuller’s Small Fruit Culturist. New Edition. .277227.. 1 50 
Fulton’s Peach Culture. New and revised edition...... 1 50 
Heinrich’s Window Flower GardeL............cesseeeees 5 
Henderson’s Hand Book of Plants....................--++ 3 00 
Henderson’s Practical Floriculture. (New&Enlar’dEd.) 1 50 
Husmann’s American Grape Growing & Wine Making.. 1 50 
Johnson’s Winter Greeneries at Home................... 1 00 
Mohr on the Grape-Vine............. bang heocenepaece «-. 100 
M Vineyard SET ncnnnscconatuepetnnak> 123 

Nicholson’s lilustrated Dictionary of Gardenin 
Vol.l.—AtoE. Per Volume 5 00 
Parsons on the Rose............... 1 50 
Phin’s Open Air Grape Culture.. - ao 
uinn’s Sor Culture for Profit. New and Revised Ed. 1 00 
vers’s Miniature Fruit Garden.. . .........-...00 osooe OD 
Robinson’s Ferns in their Homes and Ours........ ..... 1 50 
Roe’s Success with Small Fruits.............ssscsesseeees 5 00 
OS a ee Paper. 40 
The Thomery System of Grape Culture.................. 30 
Thomas’s American Fruit Culturist. New Ed........... 3 00 
Vick’s Flower and — Garden. .paper, B0c.; clo. 1 00 
White’s Cranberry Culture...........-... pecocescewoncecse Lae 

Horses. 
Armatage’s Every Man His Own Horse Doctor. 8yvo... 7 50 
Baucher’s New Method of Horsemanship...... oovnsecepe t OD 
ID ON © WOM s~ 0. wcccccccccccsecscccccecs 222d 00 
Dadd’s American Reformed Horse B Book, Svo, cloth... 2 50 
Dadd’s Modern Horse Doctor, L‘ aS 1 50 
Durant’s Horseback Riding from Medicai Point. ot View. 13 
Dwyer’s Horse _ Ee oo La 
ivery Horse Owner’s Cyclopxd - 8% 
e Race Horses. a 
‘famous American Trotting Horses % 
‘amous Horses of “eae cacecscovcesssoocee-0 1 
Goings Veterin ‘ and sees 7 a0 svsovbcpppentuseopesonen. 2 
pomas Ves eterinar ic ae ovcveges 
Helm’s Am can Roads seta ih opp si 5 00 
Herbert’s inte to Sores Eesee Jobobpabesveosececegee LD 
Horse Owner’s and Stableman 1's ;Compenkou.... coccccces 1 0 
* Horse Training Made Easy.........0cce.--+e0e 1 2 
Je on the Horse and his Diseases... -1%8 
Law’s rs’ Veterinary A Aevines 0. ¢o2e - 300 
Mayhew's Illustrated Horse Doctor.. - 8 00 
Mayhew’s [lustrated Horse Man - 800 
McClure’s American Gentleman's -100 
Miles on the Horse’s Foot. .. @ 
Percheron Horse brane - 100 
Rarey and Knowlson’s Complete Horse Tamer -. 30 
Riley on the Mule................... hs<capebe.e -150 
fStewart’s American Farmer's -- 300 
on the Hotes in Stable a & Field. Eng.Ed.8vo. 3 50 
= the Horse in Stable&Field, Am.Ed. i2mo. 2 00 
Horse, How to Buy and Sell..... ... .. .........-. 1 00 
The Fd 3 TIM Its et and eet aie meaees, + 4 
Wallace Americas orioe Trottl egter “Vols. 1 iwi 0 
ng r. Vols. eat 

WoodcaiPe Trotting Horse IBf AmerI¢a ..sessosseeseeee 2 30 
Youatt and Skinner on tlie Horse.......... bis catcaddsewe Some 
Youatt and Spooner on the Horse..................+- oom 





Cattle, Sheep, and Swine. 


¥.) American Cattie. New and Revised Ed. 2 50 
Man His Own Cattle Doctor 8vo... 7 50 
Breeding and ee 5 4 

% 


_ 


‘arieties, 
Sotenary. eT es aise 3 








1885 THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 1885 


On the First of January, 1885, THE CHRISTIAN UNION, which had been already oneg 
enlarged from a Twenty to a Twenty-four page paper, was further enlarged, 
and became a 


THIRTY-TWO PAGE PAPER. 


It now gives its readers a larger amouat of literary matter each week than any other 


RELIGIOUS WEEKLY IN THIS COUNTRY, IF NOT IN THE WORLD. 
IT IS NOT: 


ONAL journal: devoted to the interests of a party or sect. 

s paper: devoted to village gossip and ecclesiastical machine 

ZS, L Vo devoted to acrimonious debates bout abstruse doctrines. 
paper: made up of ee from other hewspapers. 
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: reprinted in the form of a weekly. 
RY paper: fille d up with sensational and sentimental fiction. 


IT iT is: H 
ws Wits 3 giving a full report of the world’s history we week by week, and interpreting it. 


AN papers applying to every practical question—social, political, domestic, and personal—the principles 


ockl SSIV VE bs ew Tes a > » ‘ 
Oo er: teaching about the things of to-day, that its readers may be better prepared for to-morrow, 
PR "E paper: concerned with everything that concerns the well-being of men ond women. 


ME -- —7 pita in a home, and for home reading. 
UL paper: aimingin omy article tomake its readers potter, wiser, happier. 


ARLESS paper: owing nothing to a party, a sect, or a facti 
EAN paper allowing no “ paid advertisements ” ‘in its editorial departments, and no dubious advertisements 


An INTERESTING aper: edited on the principle that: “Tf you can’t make a paper so attractive that 
eager to read it, you had better not make it at all 4 an people will be 


ITs PECULIAR FEATURES ARE: 


h look. . 
he Rear irtet Cities. foune er 


vening Lamp. 
Hints, Questions, and Experiences. The Spectator. 
Sunday-School Papers. Inquiring Friends. 
The Home. 

Books and Authors. 


Sunday Afternoon. 
Editors. LYMAN ABBOTT. HAMILTON W. MABIE. 
EDITORIAL CONTRIBUTORS: 
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8. AUSTIN ALLIBONE LL.D., REV. WILLIAM E. MERRIMAN,D.D..| REV. W. NEWTON, 
PRES. I. W. ANDREWS, D.D., REV. ALEXANDER McKENZIE, D.D., HOBEIE Cc. SMYTH, D.D. 
. H. BRADFOR . REV. WINCHESTER DONALD, J. SEELYE, 
REV. J. LEONARD CORNING, TEV. NEWMAN. My +D.D, 


HOWARD OU ii REV. oa og (THOMAS, 'D. D., 


EC D:D., 
REV. GEORGE M. i BOYNTON, D.D., 
H. H. BOYESEN REV. MALCOLM MoG. DANA, D.D.,| REV. C. P. THW 
WOLCOTT CALKINS, D.D., ©. DEENS, GEORGE M. TROWLA 
REV. J. MAX HARK SAMUEL W. DUFFIELD DD. REV. 8, H. VIRGIN, 
REV. SAMUEL E. HERRICK, D.D., | PRO S. DOOLITTLE, D.D., PROF. GEORGE F. WRIGHT, 
AYDEN, D.D REV. JOSEPH 1. DURTRA ,D.D., | REV. J. R. THOMPSON 
BENSON J. TOSSING, LL.D. WASHINGTON GLADDEN. REV. C. D. W. BRIDGEMAN, DB 
GENERAL CONTRIBUTORS: 
MRS. MULLOCK CRAIK. 


SUSAN HALE. RT. REV. THOMAS M. CLARK, 
PHILLIPS BROOKS, RT. REV. F. D. HUNTINGTON, REV, GEORGE A. GORDON, 
HOWARD CROSBY, D.D., RT. REV. HENRY “Y ghee .H. THAYER 

JOHN G. WHITTIER, AUSTIN PHELPS Dn AUSTIN, BigtbowE 

GEORGE W. CAB HELEN JACKSON rey H.”), PACON, D.D. 


CONSTANCE FE NIMORE WOOLSON ‘ms M aA GDLOW 


HELEN CAMPBEL EMILY HUNTINGTON MEKLER, 


JOSEPH HATTON 
EDWARD EVEREIT HALE, ROSE HAWTHORSE LATHROP, PROF. GEORGE R. FISHER, 
H. i. BOY ESEN iD HESBA STRETTON R. LE. 
HORACE E. ELIZABETH stu Akt PHELPS, Rey PE TECOST 
CHARLES DUDLEY AVARNER, SUSAN COOLII RLIOT. MocORMIC x. 
BENSON J oe SSING, LUCY LAI RECOM. PROF, WILLIAM C. WILKINSON, 
GENERA 0. HOWARD. NEWMAN SMITH D:D. R. W. RAYMOND 
SaRGARET. ‘VANDEGRIFT, WILLIAM H.. BISHOP, MARY WAGER-FISHER, 

EO RGE PAUSONS LATAROP, JULIA C. R. DOER 


DORA READ GOODALE, G a 
EDWIN D. MEAD ae RET SANGSTER, SOPHIE WINTHROP, 


RABBI GOTTHEILL, . 8. MERRIAM. KATE UPSON CLARK. 
Terms: Three Dollars eh One Year. One Dollar for Four Months, 
SPECIMEN COPIES SENT FREE. 
Special Advantages to Clubs and Neighborhood Canvassers. Address 
THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 


20 Lafayette Fiace, N, ZY. City. 


UNIVERSAL OPINION 


PRONOUNCES 


THE CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE, 


J. M. BUCKLEY, D.D., Editor, 


The BRIGHTEST and BEST, MOST. POPULAR and 
SCHOLARLY, of Christian Weekly Newspapers. 


It is sent weekly into more than 50,000 homes, and is read by four times that number ef 


interested readers. 
Its Advertising Department is carefully scrutinized, and nothing offensive to the taste of 


the most fastidious of its subscribers is allowed insertion. 
The best business firms approve its course by their steady patronage, and admit it pays 
to use The Christian Advocate to advertise any legitimate business. 
Specimen copies, and all information relating to advertising or sub- 
scription cheerfully furnished. 


PHILLIPS & HUNT, Publishers, 805 Broadway, New York. 
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©) SOME OF OUR 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


FIVE ACRES TOO MUCH. 


A TRUTHFUL ELUCIDATION OF 


The Attractions of the Country, 


AND A GAREFUL CONSIDERATION OF THE 


Question of Profit and Loss as involved 
in Amateur Farming, 

With Much Valuable Advice and Instruction 
to those about purchasing Large or Small 
Places in the Rural Districts. 

NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION. 


By Rotert Barnwell Roosevelt, 


Author of ‘Game Fish of North America, ” “Superior 
Fishing,” * Florida and the Game Water Birds,” etc. 


Cloth, 12mo. Price, post-paid, $1.50. 
0 J ag) 


Ornamental Cardening 


AMERICANS. 


A Treatise on Beautifying Homes, Rural Districts & Cemeteries. 


By BLIAS A. LONG, 
Landscape Architect. 


A plain and practical work at a moderate price, with 
numerous illustrations, and instructions so plain that 
they may be readily followed. 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 
Cleth, 12mo. Price, post-paid, $2.00 


PRRIE_ EXPERIENCES 
HANDLING CATTLE and SHEEP. 


By MAJOR W. SHEPHERD, R.E. 


A new and popular edition of this valuable work on 
the Management of Herds, and the Cattle Industry of the 
Western Plains. 


THE FIRST EDITION WAS ISSUED AS AN 8vo. AT $3.00. 
ILLUSTRATED. 
Price, Post-paid, $1.00. 


NOTICES BY THE PRESS. 

The story of the author’s travels and experiences with 
men, animals, and various natural obstacles met with in 
his journeyings is told in a simple, straightforward way, 
and apparently without the slightest exaggeration, or 
any attempt to paint a picture in anything but its true 
colors.— Zhe Sun (New York). 

The author has had active experience, is a quick ob- 





Cloth, 12mo. 


server, and relates what he has seen and learned in an 
entertaining and iustructive manner.—Spérét of the Times. 

Cattle, cow boys, round-ups, sheep-driving, herders, 
and life on the prairie are the author’s theme, about 


which he writes with zest and enthusiasm. — Boston 
Journal. 

It gives hints by which any prospective ranchman may 
profit.— The Critic. 

Any Eastern boy or man, who has caught the ranch 
fever, can l-arn from this book exactly what is before 
him if he goes out on the adventure.— Literary World. 

Life on the prairie, involving contact with cattle, 
cow-boys and herders, is described with so much fresh- 
ness (partly owing to the fact that the writer is a 
foreigner), and so vividly and attractively illustrated by 
the four full-page cuts scattered through its pages, that 
one who takes up the book will not be likely to drop it 
Without compulsion.— Cambridge Tribune. 


Address, 








LATEST BOOKS, > 


SPLENDID NEW WORK. 
Invaluable to all Gardeners and Botanists. 


The Illustrated 
Dictionary of Gardening. 


A Practical and Scientific Encyclopadia of Hor- 
ticulture for 


Botanists and Gardeners. 


EDITED BY GEORCE NICHOLSON, 
Assisted by J. GARRETT, in the Parts relating to Fruits, Vege- 
tables, and General Garden Work; and 9. L. MOSLEY, 
in the Entomological Portions. 


VOL. I.—A to E. 


This unique and exhaustive work—to be completed in 
three volumes—has had neither labor nor money spared upon 
its production,and having had the enormous advant of 
being Edited by such a thoroughly competent authority as 
Mr. George Nicholson, assisted by the most eminent Botan- 
ists, as well as the best Cultivators, its accuracy, both Sci- 
entific and Cultural, can be relied on—a point of the utmost 
importance in a work of this kind. 

he Practical Information and Botanical Classification 
have been brought down to the present date, and in all re- 
spects the * DICTIONARY OF GaRDENING” has been made 
the standard work on horticulture in all its branches, from 
the growing of the hardiest plants to the cultivation of the 
most delicate Exotics. 

The number and beauty of its Illustrations are withouta 
parallel in any book on Gardening, and are of themselves 
sufficient to secure for the work the highest place in the 
Literature of the Garden. Over 2,000 first-class engravings 
will be given in the complete work. 


Vol. I. Now Ready. 
Price, Each Volume, Post-paid, $5.00. 


i S$ Hi Se — 


PRACTICAL FORESTRY. 


A TREATISE ON THE 


PROPAGATION, PLANTING and CULTIVATION, 


with a Deseription and the Botanical and Popular 
Names of all the 


Indigenous Trees of the United States, 


BOTH EVERGREEN AND DECIDUOUS, 
WITH NOTES ON THE 
MOST VALUABLE EXOTIC SPECIES. 


By ANDREW Ss. FULLER, 
Author of ‘Grape Culturist,” “‘Small Fruit Culturist,” ete. 


ILLUSTRATED. 


Cloth, 12me, Price, post-paid, $1.50 


MANUAL OF AGRICULTURE 


— > FOR THE @,— 


School, the Farm and the Fireside. 


By GEO. B. EMERSON and CHAS. L. FLINT. 


A NEW EDITION, REVISED BY 


Dr. CELAS. A. GOESSIMANIN, 
Professor of Chemistry, Massachusetts Agricultural College. 


Cloth, 12mo. Price, post-paid, $1.50 








SEASONABLE BOOKS. 


A VALUABLE WORK. 
STONEHENGE’S 


RURAL SPORES. 


Comprising Shooting, Hunting, Course 
ing, Fishing, Hawking, Racing, Boat- 
ing, Yachting, Pedestrianism, Golf, and 
Roller Skating. The Standard Encyclo- 
pedia of Field Sports. By STONEHENGE. 

Fifteenth Edition, with very many Il- 
lustrations, re-edited throughout, with 
numerous additions, by the * Field» 
Staff. 


Cloth, 8vo., Half Morocco, PRICE, POST-PAID, $7.50. 


Price Reduced from $5 to $4. 


FROM HOME TO HOME. 


Autumn Wanderings in the Northwest, 
in the Years 1881, 1882, 1883 and 1884, 


By ALEX. STAVELEY HILL, M. P. 


A Magnificent new Work on the Great Northwest. 
Illustrated by 17 fine Photogravures and numerous 
Woodcuts of Scenes among the Foot Hills of the Rocky 
Mountains, from sketches by Mrs. Staveley Hill and 
Photographs by A.S.H. A valuable work for all in- 
terested in the development of the country. 

CLOTH, 8vo. PRICE, POST-PAID, $4.00. 


Cook Books. 


Mrs. Elliott*’s Housewife.—Contain- 
ing Practical Receipts in Cookery. Revised and brought 
down te date. By Mrs. Sarah A. Elliott. Price, post- 
paid, $1.25. 


Miss Corson’s Cooking School 
Text-Book; and Housekeeper’s Guide to Cookery 
and Kitchen Management. By Juliet Corson. Price, 
post-paid, $1.25. 

Miss Corson’s Twenty-five Cent 
Dinners for Families of Six.—A useful book, 
especially for farmers’ families. New edition. Paper 
cover, 16mo. Price, post-paid, 25 Cents, 


“Common Sense’? in the Farm-. 
House, or, Young Mother's Assistant. Compiled by 
Mrs. Kate Conger Baker. Paper Cover. Price, post- 
paid, 50 cents. 


Mrs. Cornelius’ Young House-« 
keeper’s Friend.—Revised and Enlarged. Price, 
post-paid, $1.25. 

















OUR RURAL CATALOGUE—=>= es" 


With descriptions of over 800 Works on Rural Life, More 
than 100 fine Engravings. 80 Pages,8vo. Sent on receipt 
of 6 cents for mailing. 


SPORTSMAN’S COMPANION.— Ses 


40 pages, 8vo. Descriptions elegantly illustrated, of Books 
on Rural Sports. Sent on receipt of 5 cents for mailing. 


SENT FREE. —....° "Same. Catalogue. 


A List of Standard Publications, with finely illustrated 
descriptions of three hundred valuable books on all sub- 
jects pertaining to Farm, Garden, and Household, and Out 
Door Life, will be sent free to any one sending his address 
by postal card to us, the Publishers, 751 Broadway,New York, 
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Kind Words. 


—<>——_ 
Ihave been taking the American for the 
last twenty years. F. J. Scnoocu, Snyder Co., Pa. 


Thanking you for furnishing a paper so clean and full. 
I can give it to my men without hesitation. 
Jno, R, Wurrneyr, Philadelphia Co., Pa. 


I have been a reader of the American Agriculturist for 
more than twenty years, and have been a subscriber for 
the last fifteen. I suppose I will have to take it as long 
as I live, or it lives. 

ExizaBeta MoMicuazt, Crawford Co., Pa. 


The December number is very bright and pleasing. 
Cc. E, Wreyrmourts, Middlesex Co., Mass. 


I thank yuu for all your unwearied efforts in producing 
this best Farm Journal. 
Atva M. Ricnarpson, Middlesex Co., Mass. 


I enjoy the American Agriculturist very much. I 
believe it grows better every year. 
Joun F. Surron, Worcester Co., Mass. 


I would like to know how you do this thing and live. 
H. Smrrn, Albany Co., N.Y. 


The American Agriculturist has founda hearty welcome 
to my home for the past twenty-one years. 
Rey. J. C. Warers, Ulster Co., N. Y. 


While traveling a short time since,I saw a hay-rack 
on a wagon in a field. I called on the owner and asked 
him where he had seen the original, and how long it had 
been made. He replied, ‘‘ one year, and that he had made 
it up ont of his own head.” I differed with him, and told 
him that he had seen it in the American Agriculturist. 
He replied, that there was nothing like it in the magazine, 
as he had taken it for ten or twelve years. I asked per- 
mission to see his back uumbers. He showed them to 
me, and I showed him his hay-rack. It is at the head of 
the list—the best agricultural paper in existence. 

Joun G. Scort, Orange Co., N. Y. 


I write to say that we commenced taking the Ameri- 
oan Agriculturist over thirty years ago, 
Mrs. M, Pratt, Huron Co., 0. 


Please send me the ‘‘Old Reliable” again for 1885. 
Having Juseph Harris with you again, is just the thing 
for publisher and patrons. 

Horace ANKENNY, Greene Co., O. 


When we compare the “Get up” of the American 
Agriculturist, in ‘engraving, in variety and interest of 
topics discussed, with what it was twenty-five years ago, 
when I first took it, or with other Agricultural Journals, 
it indicates that it not only ‘“ keeps up with the times,” 
but is in the frontrank of instructive Journalism. 

Respectfully yours, I. S. BacHTEn, Stark Co., O. 


I think your paper is invaluable t8 every one who has 
an interest in farming. 
Epwarp Prerers, Ottawa Co., Mich. 


I am well satisfied that the American Agriculturist 
is the best agricultural paper published. 
TimotuHy WALKER, Huron Co., Mich. 


Oneof the recent subscribers says to me: ‘‘ The Agri- 
culturist I got is handsomer than the copy you handed 
meas sample.” The October number is certainly very 
fine in every respect. 

J. M. Waker, Iosco Co., Mich. 


Iam a subscriber now and have been a reader of the 
Agriculturist for twenty or twenty-five years. I like it 
very much. Dr. J. B. Goop, Buchanan Co., Mo. 


I think the paper cheap enough without any extra 
numbers given to subscribers, 
D. B. Harris, Sr., Shelby Co., Mo. 


I came here from New York City, June 1883, and since 
then Iraised all of my own vegetables, transplanted fruit 
and shade trees from property I had in the city to my 
place in the suburbs ; cared for my cattle, sowed pasture 
for same, etc., for all of which I thank the American 
Agriculturist,as I knew literally nothing practically of 
** Nature’s works.” 

J. Pretson ANDERSON, Arapahoe Co., Col. 


I think the American Agriculturist one of the best 
agricultural papers ; any one number being worth many 
times its price. G. P. Sumprmrp, Baltimore Co., Md. 


I would not be without the American Agriculturiet 
for its weight in gold. 
D M. Howe tt, Dorchester Co., Md. 
We have been taking your valfiable paper so long that 
we cannot do without it. The paper alone is worth 
more than the subscription price, evenif we never got 
anything more with it. 


me 


MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISING, 





The Right Sort of a Jury. 


There are juries and juries. In some there are 
thoughtful persons, who carefully listen to and 
thoroughly weigh all evidences laid before them. 
They then give their verdict, as a body or when 
polled separately, without any doubt or hesitation. 
Such a jury we have in the case of the great ques- 
tion, “What is Compound Oxygen good for?” 
The foreman of the jury is no less a person than 
the celebrated Judge Kelley, called in Congress 
“the Father of the House of Representatives.” 
This name he bears, because he has for some time 
been the one, who has continued longest in unin- 
terrupted service—having represented the Fourth 
Pennsylvania District in the Thirty-seventh, Thirty- 
eighth, Thirty-ninth, Fortieth, Forty-first, Forty- 
second, Forty-third, Forty-fourth, Forty-fifth, For- 
ty-sixth, Forty-seventh, and been re-elected to 
the Forty-eighth Congress. His title of Judge 
came before his election to Congress in ten years’ 
service as Judge of the Court of Common Pleas 
of Philadelphia. He makes a first-class foreman. 

Second. A well-known Philadelphia editor, Rev. 
Victor L. Conrad, who is, and has for many years 
been, in charge of the editorial work of the wide- 
ly circulated Lutheran Observer. 

Third. Rev. Charles W. Cushing, of Rochester, 
N. Y., the editor-in-chief of the new and vigorous 
paper, The American Reformer, published in New 
York City. 

Fourth. Hon. Wm. Penn Nixon, editor of the 
daily and weekly Inéer-Ocean, of Chicago, Il. 

Fifth. Judge Joseph R. Flanders, of Temple 
Court, in New York city, N. Y. 

Sixth. Mrs. M. A. Cator, the widow of an emi- 
nent physician, the late Dr. Harvey Cator, of 
Camden, N. J., formerly of Syracuse, N. Y. 

Seventh. Mrs. Mary A. Doughty, a well-known, 
retired lady living at Jamaica, Long Island, N. Y. 

Eighth. Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, the well- 
known lecturer, to whom more Americans have 
listened with pleasure, than to any other lady upon 
the platform. Her residence is in Melrose, Mass. 

Ninth. Judge R. 8. Voohees, New York city. 

Tenth. Mr. George W. Edwards, of Philadel- 
phia, a merchant of wide acquaintance, and pro- 
prietor and owner of St. George Hotel. 

Eleventh. Mr. Frank Siddall, of Philadelphia, 
also a well-known merchant. 

Twelfth. Mr. W. H. Whiteley, of Philadelphia, 
also a well-known merchant and silk manufacturer, 

These twelve names—all persons of. intelli- 
gence and character, are of the class from whom 
juries at their origin were always formed—that is, 
the class familiar with the fact or question to be 
decided upon. They all have the quality inher- 
ent in a “a jury of the vicinage”’ the personal 
knowledge necessary to a correct decision. Each 
one was sick, and each one purchased and used 
Compound Oxyger, and to each one health came; 
each one has, as a polled juryman, verbally and in 
writing, expressed an opinion on the merits of 
Compound Oxygen. Their verdict is such that 
it will appeal to the judgment of every one seek- 
ing for some word on which they may depend. 
The jury is a remarkable one, composed of three 
judges, three editors, three intelligent and well- 
known ladies, and three business men. They are 
all of the class who may claim exemption from 
jury duty, but here they come gladly, and for the 
sake of others who may be seeking health, serve in 
this case with no thought of evasion. 

There are, as we said at our outstart, ‘‘ juries and 
juries.”” Thoughtless persons, who have uot looked 
into the merits of our new Treatment, occasionally 
say, “ Humbug,” or “ There is nothing in it.’” They 
remind us of the story of the talesman who, on 
being brought into court on the usual hasty sum- 
mons and asked by the judge the proforma ques- 
tion, ‘Have you formed an opinion on the ques- 
tion now on trial before the Court?” arose, and, 
without knowing anything of the evidence, after 
looking at the prisoner for a moment, turned to 





Daxzivs Ciacert, Montgomery Co., Md. 


the judge and answered, “I’s agin him, jedge; 











he’s guilty !’’ an answer, which, of course, set him 
aside. 

There isa choice given. Each one who cares 
to read what the fair-minded and intelligent jury 
whose names we have given above has to say on 
this question, may have it mailed to him promptly, 
free of cost, on application by letter to Drs. Starkey 
& Palen, No. 1529 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 

(On July ist, Drs. Starkey & Palen removed from 
No. 1109-1111 Girard Street. 





HAY FEVER BROKEN UP IN ONE WEEK. 

Mr. Ellis P. Cayce writes to Drs. Starkey & 
Palen, from Iron Mountain, Mo., April 6th, 1885, 
as follows: 

“T have a profound reverence for Compound 
Oxygen, and regard it asa great remedial agent 
for many ills. It Is now abouta year since I was 
suffering intensely from neuralgic pains. Three 
or four weeks’ use of Compound Oxygen cured 
me, and I have had no return of the disease, JI 
have suffered severely from periodical attacks of 
hay fever for several years. Last summer I caught 
it at the usual time, but a weeks’ use of Compound 
Oxygen broke it up. I expect always to keep a sup- 
ply of Oxygen in my family for the future.” 


FROM A COLLEGE PRESIDENT. 


Rev. Cyrus Hamlin, D. D., LL. D., President 
of Middlebury College, in Vermont, early last year 
ordered a ‘“‘Home Treatment,’ and we have a re- 
port, ‘* after many days,”’ as follows: 

“T derived so much benefit from your Com- 
pound Oxygen last year, that I will ask you to 
send me the same supply for Home Treatment, 
with the inhaler, for which Iinclose the price. By 
my advice others have tried it, and never without 
benefit.” 





CRATEFUL—COMFORTINC. 


EPPS'S COCOA. 


BREAKFAST. 


“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which 
govern the operations of digestion and nutrition, and bya 
careful application of the fine properties of well-selected 
Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast tables with a 
delicately-flavored beverage which may save us many hea 
doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use of such articles of 
diet that a constitution may be gradually built up unti} 
strong enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hun- 
dreds of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to 
attack wherever there is a weak point. We may escai 
many 2 fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified h 
ae _ and a properly nourished frame.”— Civil Service 

Fazette. 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold only in 
half-pound tins, labelled thus: 


JAMES EPPS &CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
London, England. 





The Improved 


“RIGHT SPEEDY" 


(STYLE NO. 2) 


CORN SHELLER 


will shell the largest and small- 
est corn perfectly; shells 12 to 
14 bushels per hour. It isthe 
best hand Sheller made 
and I warrant it for & 
years. Price $5, or hand- 
somely nickel-plated, $6. 


Agents Wanted. 
Ifno agent in your victnity, I 
will send Sheller, express paid, 


on receipt of price. Send for 


circular. 
CURTISGODDARD, Alliance,0 


700 ALBUM VERSES, 


‘This Book contains 700 Choice Gemsof Poetry and Prose, suitable 
for writing in Autograph Albums, Something everybody wants, 
128 pages, paper covers,15 cents ;cloth,30 cents, Stamps taken, 


Address J. S. OGILVIE & CO. ,81 Rose St., New York, 


A RARE COLLECTION AT A BARGAIN. 


I have a beautiful case of stuffed birds and animals, which 
I will sell for twenty-five dollars, paying in addition, 
cost of expressage to “ny reasonable distance in the Uni 
States. This case of birds, etc., makes a most beautiful or- 
nament for a farmer’s home. It cost, or ally, over 
one hundred dollars, and is as good as new. Address 
M, WILLIAMS, 61 East 11th St., New York City. 
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Catalogues Acknowledged. 
—<>—_. 

NURSERYMEN, SEEDSMEN AND FLORISTS. 
Buso & Son & MEIssNeER, Bushberg, Jefferson Co., 
Mo. Acatalogue of Grape Vines, as usual remarkable 

for its comprehensive and concise arrangement. 

ExtwancErR & Barry, Rochester, N. Y. <A special 
list of Select Roses, very full and instructive. 

GgorGE S. JossELYN, Fredonia, N. Y. A trade cata- 
logue of Grape Vines. ‘A very full stock. 

Jounson & Stokes, 219 Market St., Philadelphia. A 
fall list of Farm and Garden Seeds for Fall sowing. 

W. F. Herkxes, Huntsville, Ala. <A trade list, with 
Oriental Pears as a specialty, and many Southern varie- 
ties of other Fruits. 

Jno, R. & A. Murpocu, Pittsburg, Pa.—A full list of 
Fruit and other Nursery stock. 

J. M. Ruutrson, Mobile, Ala. A full list of the stock 
of the well-known Langdon Nurseries. 


J. M. ToorBurN & Co., No. 15 John St., New York 
City. <A full catalogue of Holland and other Bulbs, and 
geeds suitable for fall sowing. 

LIVE STOCK, FARM MACHINERY, AND MISCEL- 
LANEOUS, 

JosHua Britton & Son, Stoughton, Mass. Henry’s 

Combination Haft, for various small tools. 


C. C. CARPENTER, Rochester, N. Y. 
Invincible Fence Company. 

CENTENNIAL MANUFACTURING Co. , Rye, N. Y. Cata- 
logue of the Centennial Incubators. 

CINCINNATI CORRUGATING Co., Cincinnati, O. Illus- 
trations of their Corrugated and Seam Crimped Metal 
and iis uses. 

EpMISTON £ WADDEL Co., 351 & 353 First St., Brook- 
fyn, E.D., N.Y. Eastern ‘Age ncy of the Mitchell & 
ie wis Co., Racine, Wis. Wagons of all kinds, 

Tue FERRACUTE MACHINE Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 
Presses of all kinds, Dies, and other Machines for metai 

workers. 

Guigason & BalLey M’F’a. Co., Seneca Falls, N. Y. 
Pumps of all kinds, including Fire Engines. 

A. W. Gray’s Sons, Middletown Springs, Vt. Cata- 
logue of Horse Powers, Machines for Threshing, Cleaning 
Grain and Sawing Wood. 

Jounson & FIED, Racine, Wis. 
for all uses. 

Jounson & StToxEs, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Poultry, and Dogs. Illustrated. 

Frank Know zs, Little Hocking, Wash. Co., Ohio. 
Wyandotte Fowls and other Poultry. 

James Lerret & Co., Springfield, Ohio, and 110 
Liberty St., New York City.— mproved Double Turbine 
Water Wheel, fully illustrated. 

P. C. Lewis, Catskill, N. Y. Circular of Anti-Calking 
Shoe'for Horses. 

Mares Formuta & Prruvian Guano Co., No. 158 
¥ront Street, New York City. Catalogue of Fertilizers 
for fall usé. 

A. A. Marks, 701 Broadway, N. Y. Catalogue of Ar- 
tificial Limbs, with Rubber Hands and Feet. 

Max in Fire Arms Co., New Haven Conn. Illustrated 
list of Rifles, Revolvers, Shells, etc, 

PERKINS WIND Mit AND AXE Co., Mishawaka, Ind. 
Cataiogue of Mills, etc., made by them. 

F. A. Srncnarr, Onandaga Co,, N. Y.—Illustrated list 
of the ‘‘ Common Sense” Rocking and other Chairs. 


\ casteasiateaniialalll 
———— 


—~~— MISCELLANEOUS. —~-— 


Catalogue of the 


Farm Fanning Mills 
Swine, Sheep, 




















Fearless Two-horse Power, positively unequaled for ease of 
team and amount of power, and Clover-buller that gives the most 


unbounded *atisfaction. With this machine, shown above, as 
much money can be earned per day as with a Railway-power grain 
threshing machine, Try It. Fearless grain Theshers and Cleaners, 
ood Circular-saw Machines, Fanning-mills and Feed-cutters, nos 
exceJ“d by any. Buy the best. Catalogue sent free. Address, , 
MINARD HARDER, Cobleskill, Schoharie Co., N.Y, 
DRILLING & MIN- 
9 ine PROSPECT- 


WELL BORING, 2222 


and how to use, is fully illustrated coal ond highly recom- 
mended in ‘‘ Amerioan ” Nov. No., 1879, page 465, 
Send for it, Portable, low priced, worked by man, horse or steam 
wer. Needed by farmers inevery county. Good business for 
inter or Summer and very profitable, Makes wells in earth or 
rock anywhere, We want the names of men that need we! 
Send stamp for {Illustrated price list and terme 


Fierce Well Excavatcr Oo, Long Island City, New York, 





ARTESIAN WELL 





FROM 


Prof. GRANVILLE COLE, Ph. D. 


Fellow of fhe Ro hemical Society of Lon- 
don, ao low Woval Inetitute of ‘Chemistry, 
Coy @ 


LIEBIG CO.’S 


COCA BEEF TONIC 


Speedily relieved and cured me of debility, consequent 
upon indigestion and malaria. Others who have used it 
upon my recommendation are equally emphatic in behalf 
of its real merits and excellence, 





FROM 
Mr. HENRY ARTHUR HERBERT, 


Ex-Member of Parliament, Proprietor of the Fa- 
mous Lakes of Killarney, etc., etc. 
Muckross ABBEY, 
KILLARNEY. 
LIEBIG CO.’S 


COCA BEEF TONIC 


Deserves all the praise it is receiving.” 





FROM 
Hon. HIRIM CALKINS, 


Editor New York World. 

‘‘A member of my family was very ill with typhoid 
malarial fever. The stomach was so irritable that it re- 
tained nothing and the patient was rapidly losing ground. 
Finally the attending physician prescribed LIEBIG CO.’S 


COCA BEEF TONIC 


The vomiting ceased immediately with the first dose, the 
food was again retained and digested, and rapid improve- 
ment and recovery followed.” 





“The very best Tonic in the market.”— 
SouTHERN MeEprcaL RECORD. 


Best s most profitable HI 
PEAC Hi: — ice ete? Poach tyes Tf 
cluding most illiam’s 
Early Red, fest early y Apple. ple. Good stock 
le Trees: most popular 4 late keeping 
Earl ly Richmond, Montmo- 
rency 4 — ice Eco Ohersies. Grap 
Strawbe: Respbe erries, hew 4 ola 
sorts. 200,000 bed ear old Asparagus Foots 
Large stock shade # ornamental —. Cata- 
logue free. 8. E. it. Holly No J 


PEARSON'S 


FERTILIZERS. 


High Grade, Reliable Lr u 


Most ru eat results when used side side wi 
preparations. here there are no ‘Agents for these fer- 
tilizers, orders direct to the manufssturer will receive 
prompt attention. JOHN M. PEARSON, Hudson, N. Y. 


OWKER’S 


Hill and nil Phosphate with Potash. 


A general Fertilizer for all crops, and low in 
price. Send for Pamphlet. 


BOWKER FERTILIZER C0., Boston and New York. 


FERTILIZER, Suse’ sper barel 


of 120 pounds. MOLINS, 273 Pearl Street, New York, 


JOHNSON & FIELD, 


RACINE, WISCONSIN. 
Man’f’rs of the “ RACINE FARM” and Warehouse. 


FANNING MILLS AND LAND ROLLERS. 





DP 
varieties, 




















They are WARRANTED togive SATISFACTION. Write 
for prices and illustrated circulars before purchasing. 














Also other SM. 
d varieties Wan 
GRA ra 
Hiatt FREE! 


Head quarters and General Agent for t2- Special Term gents. 
Foaihie orareempire seace ond AP ACAR AT. s. iuapand eee 











ESPECIALLY 
SUITED FOR 


BABES 


CHILDREN, WO. 
and 
DELICATE PERSONS. 
Relished by every one, 
TROPIC-FRUIT 
LAXATIVE 
is an oo, substitute 


CASTOR OIL,SENNA, 
BABY SYRUPS, 
DROPS, &c., FOR CHII- 
DREN, 

AND PILLS, MINERAL 
WATERS, APERI- 
ENTS, AND OTHER 
PHYSICS for ADULTS. 

Containing no mineral 
or other in rete] ae 
eg it is entirely * harm- 
less for infants and 
dren of all ages, and is 
equally effective for 
grown persons. 
TROPIC-FRUIT LAXA- 

TIVE is NATURE'S 
GREAT SYSTEM REG 
ULATOR & CLEANSER 
Oe aAGoR™ 
Reduced fac-simile of bottle. 
‘Wrapper oulntel in pat and black. COMFORTING, 


FORMULA GIVEN ON APPLICATION. 
For Constinrtions Bae, Hemorrhoids, Cerebral Con- 
estion, Sick Headache, Drowsiness, Bellow or Bad 
Foss of A Apenten, -Dizziness, Indigestion, Sallow or 
a on, Coated Tongue, Bad Tas' 
ordered Stomach, Complaints of Children, wae iver, 
Stomach & Bowel aliments generally. {tls uneau ualed. 
Absolutely safe for delice: e and nurs 
men. Taken eagerly by infants ana Thilives, 
2 AVERAGE DOSES FOR 2% CENTS. 
t. Sold 


STOMACH# 5 
AILMENTS 
PRICE 25 CENTS. 








x 


Ask for Liquid Troplo-Fratt Laxative. 
2% cts.; 5 bottles, exp: ree pee 
Liquid best and ch 


and 50 cts.-per box. 
by druggists. Depot, 9 Dey Street, New York. 








US. STANDARD 


JONES 


WAGON SCALES, 


Iron Levers, Stee! Bearings, Brass 
Tare Beam and Beam Box. 
AND 


JONES he pays the Sn ao 


sj ayes of Eady aa, 
Standard Works 


ON 


FARMING AND GARDENING, 


Sent, post-paid, on receipt of price. 
Brill’s Farm Gardening and Seed Growing.......$1.00 


BINCHAMTON 








Colorado as an Agricultural State............... 1.60 
Farm Conveniences. 200 Illustrations.......... .. 1.50 
French’s Farm Drainage..........00+ sessssessees 1.50 
Harris’ Talks on Manures...... pasatk ieGas aco wane ae 
Henderson’s Gardening for Pleasure.............. 1.50 
Henderson’s Gardening for Profit................. 1.50 
Johnston’s Agricultural Chemistry.... ........... 1.75 
Leland’s Farm Homes, In-doors and Out-doors..... 1.50 
Norton’s Elements of Scientific Agriculture....... 75 
Oemler’s Truck Farming at the South. ...... ... 1.50 
Silos anil Tsanes «5: . cio cee os oes ccacacaunaeine 50 
Stewart’s Irrigation for Farm, Garden & Orchard.. 1.50 
The Soil of the Farm..... Pre BRE Ow Waa 1.00 
Thomas’ Farm Implements............ Jasco kun 
Waring’s Draining for Profit and Health . bebutes 1.50 
Warington’s Chemistry of the Farm........ eoeee 1,00 
White’s Gardening for the South................. 2.00 
Allen’s New American Farm Book............---- 2.50 


Barry’s Fruit Garden.......... © -eccccecees: Meee 
Harris’ Gardening for Young and Old... co+ dee deustene 





QUINBY’S 


New Bee-Keeping 


A COMPLETE GUIDE T9 


Successful Bee-Culture. 


By L. C. ROOT, Practical Apiarian. 
With 100 Illustrations and a Porgrait of Mr. Quinby. 
Cloth, 12mo. PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.50. : 
Address PUBLISHERS AMERICAN AGRIGULTURIST, 
751 Broadway, New York. 
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ROOFING SLATE. {oui 


Strens an  Fadeless. to all parts of 
coon ntry. § pte, Bins, de, 
E B. RImE yf S. Broad St., Phila. 


GUTTA PERCHA ae ae 
ROOFING. EMPIRE ROOFING CO., 


1180 Race Street, Strate Pa, 


“The MeMillan Pants,” 























===HEAVY WEIGHT, ALL WOOL.—— 
——i DELIVERED BY MAIL 02 EXPRESS FOR-i—-— 


$3:00 PER PAIR. 


Gend Yeur Address on a2 Postal Card, and we 
will send You Samples to Select from. 


LAWRENCE, WEBSTER & CO., Malone, WN. Y. 


WeAnrne to hear from roducers and shippers of 
ae Eager, free » and choice Market 
Poultry of Finds. Give name - ‘address in full, and 
state bs NB eekly. 

8B ., 66 N. Water St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


A GHOIGE COLLECTION OF BOOKS 


AT A SACRIFICE. 


I will sell the following collection of books for Farmers, 
Sportsmen, and others, which are as good as new, for the 
prices named, paying the cost of Express. Every one of 
these works is nearly, if not quite new, and they are sold 
because the subscriber is closing out a large number of 











volumes. 

Regular Price. My Price. 
rton’s Farmer’s Calendar.... ..... $6.00 $3.75 
mehenge’s Rural Sports............ 7.50 4.00 

Hours in Popular Science....... 5.00 8.50 
enhaden and its Uses........... 2.00 1.00 
Appiedore's Cook Book.............. 1.50 90 
Mosses . 2.00 1.35 

F ci) 

1. 

0 

2.50 

1.35 





O. S. WILEY, Astor Place; N. Y. 


PATENTS 


We continue to act as Solicitors for Patents, Caveats, 
Trade Marks, Copyrights, etc., for the United States, 
, Cuba, England, France, Germany, etc. We 
have had thirty-five years experience. 
Patents obtained through us are noticed in the Sct- 
ENTIFIC AMERICAN. This large and splendid illustrated 
weekly paper, $3.20 a year, shows the Progress of Sci- 
ence, is very og and has an enormous circula- 
tion. Address M CO., Patent Solicitors, Pub- 
lishers of ScrENTIFIC AMERICAN, 361 Broadway, New 
York. Hand book about Patents sent free. 


obtained for Mechanical Devices, Com- 
pounds, Designs and Labels. All preli- 
minary examinations as to patentability 
of inventions free. Write for Terms. 


Established 1864. Address 
Louis Bacerr & Co., Solicitors of Patents, Washington,D.C. 


T. J. TEMPLE & CO., 


Fire Insurance Agency, 


No. 155 Broadway, New York. 
ONLY FIRST-CLASS COMPANIES REPRESENTED. 


New Hampshire Fire Insurance Co., 
OF MANCHESTER, N. H. 
apital, - - = = $ 590,000.00 

Gack Resoier =~ 1 = = 93888888 
JAMES A. WESTON, Pres’t. 








JOHN C. FRENCH, Sec’y. 
ALSO: 


BUFFALO GERMAN INSURANCE CO., of Buffalo, N. Y. 
GERMAN FIRE INSURANCE C0., of Pittsburgh, Pa. 
CITIZEN’S INSURANCE CO., of Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Parm Buildings and Contents insured at Low Rates fer 


three, five, or seven years. 
(@” Correspomdence Solicited. gs 





RUBBER ROOF ING. 


Cheapest—Best, Fire and Waterproof. Adapted for new and old roofs. — ly _¢ 
once for Book Circular INDIANA PAINT ‘AND ROOFING CO., 143 Duane sth New York. —: Vs 





POULTRY BOOK FREE! 


try for Pleasure and Poultry for Profit,’’ is a 
complete practical 1 manual for poultry eo pe The author, 
nson, has had ten years’ successful experience in 
the raising of poultry,and knows what he is tania about. Tho 
book tells “The varieties best adapted for Pleasure and Profit,” giv- 
ing a seoeptin of each; “Howto build Tasty, Convenient and 
Cheap Houses, with diagrams of the different styles; How to manage 
Turkeys, Chickens, Ducks and Geese; What and How to Feed; How 
to Protect from Disease, with Remedy for all Diseases; Notes ‘on In- 
ones poh Capons,” etc. Fully illustrated by designs especially prc- 
red for i 
OUR GRAND OFFER: On receipt of 30c in postage stamps or 
s currency, We will send our farm and fam- 
ily monthly, Farm and Home, six months, and the poultry book des- 
cribed above free. Farm and Home now hasanational circulation 
of 75,000, and is acknowledged by all who know its value to be the 
Best of any paper of its class, and it will repay its cost many times 
over hd or ony i ene a —— wy Fieve gael nome. To introduce 
n omes, we make this magn. — e. 0) *) 
once a subscriber you will not do without it te ars: 


A FRUIT BOOK FREE!2 


To everyone accept the above ) oer Tr 
1285 wo Mition “How to, serious oe Deventer 3, 1 : 
sr this bo Fy contains 80 7's condensed pages, f full book : 
over 50 illustrations, and gives the latest and most approved 
ods found innoother publication. It tells how to propaga e and 
grow w allkinds of fruit, with illustrations showing how to and graft. 

t also gives directions for laying out erntens, ruit farms, etc. evar 
— rice of the book alone is Y5c. ‘ou Want only one book, sell 
rto your neighbor. Money a | f not satisfactory. 
WHAT OUR READERS SAY. 


All We Advertise. Ithink your Poultry and Fruit Books are all 
you advertise them to be, and I am well pleased with them. I have learned 
more from your Poult: Book er from any other book of the kind I ever 
saw.—{Sarah C. Bell, Elizabeth H 3 

The Result of 40 mek y ‘xperience. I have been in the poul- 
try business for over 40 years, and my own experience tells me that the 
author of your Poultry Book knows that subject well, and the Fruit Book 
also is written by some one that knew all about it. na and Home is 
more he eee it is claimed a M. Ayers, Cornish, 

rthan we Claim. Itseems to mo that "you ine doing good 
service -y these days of abundant 4 a! to = sh such a paper at 
such & a Bette and to attach toit such hooks. My family as — as myself 
ao. than they claimed.—{J. H. ome Keokuk, Iow 
rth Double the Price. The Poul try and Fruit 1 Dooks pa paper 
are yor = the price asked.—[{Morgan Treat, West Point, 

AS did Investment. I think Ihave made a splendid invest- 
ment. Ze not hesitate to say that I think Farm and Home the best — 
iw thes aren —— — Mey you be spared toagood old age to continue the good work you are 

e. 9, 

Five d. af bee sets of books, $1.20. Address THE PB RING. PUBLISHING. COs 


bscriptions an 
this paper.) a ee “eee GFIELD, MASS. 






















LOOK SPORTSMEN! 325 mesi5a> err SPECIAL OFFER 


REPL RELA MICU SEDT OO am pooRseD 
i?) . 
SL iadPounte Rarraleg got uns. Shoots ABP ay pspORTsy 
The question has cect we Mireutaasadmemeten Bhat Gum be madsonasinilr ~~ VERYWH 
iple as the Winchester and saber Repeating Rifles? After years of experimentia 3 
diff blem. aad we now offer. as a result of this creat ach eve, AT 
Tonltny the preand aintery poviser ithe. ts o0y: 
erahes guns, wien | now singdaide vn ean loaded <é Be A 


ds consecutively in ecconds. It is 
jestor, W ich throws out the Pon) shell and LA teelf at jas tae 
eame time by the dagis Lever Movement. It also has ye 0 Cus OF, -_— 
ean be instantly converted intea —) if desired. eis, Mountings a3 
Heel Piateare madeef the very best Mtec/, and Case Tovdened. The Borreis areot uni- areof 
ferm Jongth, and madeef the Finest Biued Steel and guaranteed U. &. 
Proof. Stock is of selected Weinut,oiled and polished. The sc eaaniinen aa i 
procured from dealers. Ite parts are so substantially connected it will never got 
manatornen. Theaction issosimple even a boy ean comprehend and haadleit with aS” 
ct eafely. We caution & ayers against irresponsible firms who wer pen f (Us bs 
severtise and offer tered,and tey oy Od price, and unsafeto 
We send with each gun eur warrantee, as foliows: 
READ OUR WARRANTER. The New American Magazine Repeating 5 Shot Breechlondl: 
aenaen, cociaas & &S, we warrant te be as rep cate On ~y 
and also to be made of the finest materials, anddand made. If found 
will refund money or satisfactorily exchange for other guns. 
‘e will offera limited mamber of these = & ins at restone fe doing «0 (the 4. 
special and limited eoupon . 






























ence is, ene siz an, when shown 
ry aay nme will ee | dl hia vicinity. y.. This 4 our 
j ction, a8 ow duplicate 
j ee Rates “_= follow the sale of one gun wld this is way. This is where we make 
a Fg am will hesitate to invest $25.00 for this euperior ef all shet 
guns he sees It sells iteclf, and shows double the value, 





. x Re PF NIATION 








WEIGHT 7/erTe’ 9 LES. 
pfs 12 hes 
E_CHALLENCE 


EF ARMOURERS 0 
ei mine Sx RUAN a UTON i 
















61 ce 
8 jcom mca TREO TONG PRARSE eal oR ticlit SHOOTING. 
‘ We will er Cc. oD. at you nena cowith order. cive 
Uv alance can bepaid atexpress office when you rec 
Our Special and Limited Offer. receipt thegun. Not a tingle gun hae been returned, they give 
same and $15.00 before Nev. 1885 we agree to such good satisfaction, This fact alone is high pr 
Testimonials areeasily Manufactured. ‘The test of the 


ox and box free of all a es one ship toan 
Ls ee Aunerionk pudding isin theeating.”” We will furnish the names 
eating 8 Shot Breechloading of bnndreds ef purchasers who will giadl (oe any 
ot Gun, with one dozen Loaded Shells free. inquiry about the me: its ef this firearm. eexte: 

But after Nov. 25, 1885, and up to Jan. 1, 1886, the price invitation to sportemen to call and examine this, the 
will be $20.00. After Jan. 1, 1886, the standard price will coming shot gun. So as to Rive our entire attention to 
be $25.00. Only one gun will be sent to any one person the sale of tiie ry ty ot Gan, we will close out 
at $15. oo. Our Tiject is distribution, and to get the gun our stock of fine Double Barreled Breechloading Shot 

Spat this price you must cut out this coupon and return it Guns at prices from $13 nd upward, worth double. 

to us with yeur order. This advertisement will not appear again. 

Money can be sent by registered letver, Money Order, 


rogaratacor'st World Man’f’s 60., 122 Nassau Street, New York. 
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HEADQUARTERS FOR 


The “Standard” Galvanized Wire Nettings. 





Garden 

Poultry Fencing. 
Runs. Vine 

Fish Training. 
Ponds. Lawn 

Aviaries. TRADE MARK, Fencing. 


The ** Invincible”? Hatcher. The simplest and best 
inthe market. How to raise Poultry, Pigeons, Birds, Dogs, 
&c.,and make it profitable. Designs of Poultry Houses, 
Dog Kennels, &c. Poultry and Dog fixtures of all kinds. 
How to adorn the Garden and Lawn. Fencing of all kinds. 
Tllustrated Catalogue, quarto size, 84 pp., containing above 
information, and much more, sent on receipt of 15 cents. 

ddress, BROCKNER & EVANS, 
Mts and importers, 422 West Street, N. Y. City. 


THE BEST INCUBATOR IS THE 


WHITE MOUNTAIN. 


Allsizes and prices. 200 egg size, only $50. in New York. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 
Brooders, both top and bottom heat. 
Egg Cases, 5 sizes. 
Galvanized Wire Netting, only 1 cent a square foot. 
lilustrated catalogue of these and other goods, sent free. 
Send at once to E. E. BISHOP, Box 15, Lower Waterford, Vt. 


PERFECTED 


Centennial Incuba- 
tors and Brooders. 
The leading ma- 
chines throughout 
the world. Posi- 
Automatic in 
regulation and mois- 
ture. en’t ba 








_HALSTED’S 





cent stamp for illus- 
trated circular to 
CENTENNIAL M’F’G. CO., Box 10, Rye. N. Y. 
Halsted’s Book on Artificial Incubation and Incu- 
bators, 185 pages, 100 illustrations. Post-paid, 75 cents. 
We offer for the first time an Incubator for Amateurs— 
The Ne. O. Centennial. Capacity, 50 Eggs; Price, $20. 


THE PERFECT 


HATCHER and BROODER. 


Is the Leading and Standard Apparatus of the 
Werld fer Matching and Raising Foultry. It is 
simple and easy to manage, Absolutely reliable, Perfectly 
self-regulating, and never fails to hatch. 
PERFECT HATCHER CO. 
: Kimira, New York. 
Be sure and mention this paper. 
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Is the only general purpese Wire Fenee in use, b 
fogs, pigs, sh2ep and poultry, as 
the fence for farms, gardens, stec 
teries. Covered with rust-proof 
Barbed Wire in every respect. 






We also make the best and cheapest 
est all Iron Fence. Best 


re 
cellent Wind Engines for pumpin 


CK BROS. Mfrs.. Ri 


Send for my De- 


ULTR = scriptive Catalogue CANARY BIRDS. 


giving full particulars as to prices, and the different kiads 
which I constantly have on hand. 
J. H. MAPES, 275 Court Street, Brooklyn, New York. 


ADOLPHE ERAT, Agt., IMPORTER OF AND DEALER IN 


FANCY PIGEONS, POULTEX.,.BOGS,,& 


Dry STREET, New YORK. 
§F” Special attention paid to country orders._g§ New- 
foundland Dogs a Specialty. Mention Amer. Agriculturist. 








Fz SALE.—Pure bred B. Leghorns, Heudans, P. 
Rocks, eee a W. C. B. Polish. Send stamp for 
prices. STEPHEN GOODRICH, Oweco, Tioga Co., N. Y. 





Guernseys and Jerseys. Herd registered, also Thor- 
oughbreds and Grades. Young stock for sale. Send stamp 
for circular. T. WALTER & SONS, West Chester, Pa. 


Holstein Friesian Cattle 


Imported and for sale at bottom prices. All ages of either 
sex on hand. McIntyre & Lovett, Dresden, Yates Co.,N.Y. 


FOR MUTH'S HONEY EXTRACTOR, 


Pure Heney and Beeswax, and a General As- 
sortment ef Beekeepers’ Supplies, apply to 
CHAS. F. MUTH, Cincinnati, O. 


P. S.—*‘ Practical Hints to Bee Keepers” mailed for 10c. 
in Postage stamps. 











A book devoted entirely to PLymovuTH 
Rock fowls, also a separate book on WHITE 
LuGHORNS, another on Brown LEGHORNS 
a book on curing PovLTRy DIsBaszs, an 
another entitled How To Frgp FOowLs. 
f Fither of the above mailed for 3 cts., or all 
: five for $1.00. Address the author 

I, H. Sroppaxgp, Hartford, Ct. 


THE BEST CATTLE FASTENING! 


SMITH’S 
SELF-ADJUSTING SWING STANCHION! 


HE only Practical Swing Stanchion Invented. Thou- 
sandsin use. Jilustrated circular free. Address, 


BROOKS & PARSONS, Addison, Steuben Co., N. Y. 


Nolds the Army, GOW TIE 


draws them forward when lying 





Z 








down, pushes back when standing, 

B gives freedom of head, keeps them 

j Send for Circular. 

E. C. NEWTON, Batavia, Ills. 

a Holstein Cow Penola 2857, car- 

FOR SALE. rying 8d calf, imported. Hol- 

stein Bull Gonsalyo 1312. Sire Netherland Prince 716, Dam 

Duteh Girl 914, dropped March 14, ’82. Holstein Heifer Calf, 

2months old. These are very fine. Jersey Cow La Belle 

Rex, carrying 2d calf. Jersey Heifer Calf,5 months old. 

All fully pedigreed. Jersey Bull Mantle, 3 years, fully pedi- 

greed. A fine lot of half Holstein Heifers and Bulls, Also 

$ and X Jersey Heifers and Buils, all ages. Chester White, 
orkshire, and Essex Pigs. Sows in pig, $20 and $25. Pairs, 
15 and $20, 8 weeks and $ to 4 months. Boars fit for service, 
15. P. Rocks, Brown and White Leghorns, $6 — trie. 
ees, $10 ed hive, 3 for $25, Patent boxes. Bronze Turkeys, 

12trio. All the above See a account of change ia 

i H 


Write . HEWITT, 
Williamsburg, Blair Co., Pa, 








jusiness, 





BONE MEAL FOR POULTRY. 


$0 Ib. boxes, 2 « © 91.40] 100 Ib. bags, . . . - $38.00 
os @RANULATED BONE ae = 
80 Ib. boxes. . . , . $1.25, 100 Ib. Wy $2.3 
4 ‘CRUSED OYSTRE SHELLS. yr 
50 lb. boxes, . . . . $75 300 Ib. R33, osha: 
101b. 1 | 500 Ib. bois. 3.25 


Bxpressly manufactured for fowls from superior stock. 
Pure and sweet. Sent by a ht on receipt of price. Sam- 


ples, § ceats. Pine um ter Bhelis same price as 
erushed, G Damp OLF & CO. 
Yerk Bene Mil, York, Penna. 









806 Lbs.We't 


of two OHIO IMPROVED 
“yCHESTER HOCS 


Send for description of this 
famous breed. Alse Fowls 
B. SILVER, Cleveland, 









JERSEY RED, YORKSHIRE, BERKSHIRE, POLAND- 


CHINA and CHESTER WHITE 
PIGS of choicest breeding and fine 
individual merit. 


Cotswold,‘ South- 
down, and Oxford Down Sheep and 

PLambs. Scotch Colley _ Shepherd 

Dogs, and Fancy Poultry. Illustrated 

Catalogue and prices on application. 

W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Ghester White, Yorkshire, 
Berkshire, and Poland-Chi- 
as in their purity. 
ampshire Down, Sout 

Bown sheep and Scotch Callie 
Shepherds. specialty. Send for 
cir. and prices. T, Walter & Sons, 
West Chester, Pa. (Come see us.) 


RECORDED PRIZE SWiRe, 
C. Whites (N. C. W.R.)7P. Chinas, and 
Imp. Berkshires. Prize -winners. Best 

ius, Pedigree with every animal, 














strai 
Strong healthy stock only. Purity guar- 
amteot. “¢ ca ‘! 


Stamp for Illus’ talogue. C. 
X. Warrington,-Box 36 West Chester Pa, 

















Chester White, Berkshire and 
Poland China P Ss, ine 
Setter Deas, Scotch Cellies, 
Vex Feunds and Beasles. 
and Peultry, bred an 
for sale by W. GIBBONS & CO., 
: West Chester, Chester Co., Pa. 
Send stamp for Cireular and Price List. 


OXFORD DOWNS. 


The unrivalled mutton and wool breed. Largest flock in 
America. Imported at the highest prices from best English 
breeders. zes in 1884—First, Second and Champion at the 
*Royal” and “Oxfordshire,” Eng. shows, and First and 
Sweepstakes at Chicago, St. Louis, Indianapolis and Wiscon- 
sin State Fairs, over other Downs. Rams include “Bicester, 
No, 655, weight, 420 lbs.; cost, 52 gs. “Baron Campsfield,”’ 666, 
cost, 58 gs, “ Sir John of Winchendon,” No. 657, eost, 91 gs.. 
the est Ayn save ORO, over Flock average, ui 

ounds Middle Woel. Por aaares. 
Ge., Md. 





aad 
. OC. GCOLPSBOROUGE, Bara, 











ry 
XXX) 


e ask for it a fair trial 
Gates, made of wrought iron pipe and steel wire, defy n 
Iron Automatic or Self-Opening Gate, 
Streteher and Fest Auge rr, a : mineenae etner 
m, Or geared engines for nding and 0 
fignt work. For prices a articulars Aah hardware deniers, or eH H 


Wy 
as 


AWA X 


eg 


ag a Str - b ‘Work 

the most vieious stock, without injury to either fence or stoek. It is just 
ges and railroads, and very neat for lawns, parks, school lets and ceme- 
int (or galvanized) it wili last a life-time. tt 

, knowing it will a itself into favor. The 
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without Barbs. It will turn 





is Superior te or 












'b 
i h and durability. 
the Choepeat and Neat 







mae tae paper, 


@” FRIENDS If you are in any way interested in 


BEES OR HONEY, 


We will with pigentre send wa a serie copy of our 
SEMI-MONTHLY GLE NINGS NB CULe 
TURE zx. a descriptive price-list of the latest improve- 
ments in. Hiv 


Heney Extractors, Comb Found 
tion, Section Honey Bex ail books, ab F journals, 
and everything pertaining to Bee Culture. \othing Patent- 
ed. Simply send yer eT on a 4 


tal card, 
plainly, to -T. ROOT, Medina. Chio, 


University of the State of New York, 


Sete 


141 West 54th St. NEW YORK CiTY 


The onlyschool in the STATE which has the ‘ht to 
grant the degree of Doctor of Veterinary Surgery (D.V.8.) 


SESSION (885-86. 
The regular course of Lectures will commence in October, 
1885. Circular and information can be had on application to 
Dr. A. LIAUTARD, V.S., Dean oi the Faculty. 


POULTRY WORLD. 


A monthly magazine, the old 

largest, ond best petindical det 
voted entirely to Fh ag wt | ever 
Ei por ye Splendidly illustrated. 





25 per year. Also the American 
ulitry Yard, the only weekly 
pense eyoted entirely to poultry 
apn 1.50 eves Bo 
papers for $2.00. samp]? ¢o 
of. both mailed on receipt 4 3 
cents in postage stamps. 
H. H. STODDARD, HartForp, Cr. 


THE SPIRIT 


Picture Gallery 


2 

These area series of groups printed on heayy card-board 
paper, suitable for ra each sheet containing from six 
to fifteen portraits, which haveappeared during past yous 
as supplements to THE SPIRIT, and are now reprinted to fill 
urgent public demand, They will be sent,carefully wrapped, 
by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price indicated for s e 
sheets or in combination with others, but the order for the 
latter must consist of at least three sheets, 

The Great Million-Dollar Match. A double-page picture 
of MaudS. and Jay Eye See, represented at the finish of a 
close centest, together with portraits of Bair and Bither. 
Price 50 cents. In combination, 40 cents. 

Double-page picture of successful thoroughbreds and 
jockeys of 1884, including Pearl Jepainns, General Mon- 
roe, Wanda, and Goano, with portraits of McLaughlin, Mur- 
phy, Hayward, and Meaney. Price 50 cents. In combina- 
tion, Scents. 

Racing Celebrities of 1888. A double-page picture, in size 
same as Celebrities of 1884, including Louisette, George 
Kinney, Iseaquena, Bob Miles, Drake Carter, and others. 
Price 40 cents. In combination, 25 cents. 

The Vanderbilt Trotters, The great roadscene—Mr. Van- 
derbilt driving Lysander and Leander, and Mr. Warren 
driving Small Hopes and Capteta Jack. Also, Lady Mac 
and Maud S. Size, 22x16%. ce 40 cents. In combina- 
tion 25 cents. 
as trotters of 1888. Price 40 cents. In combination, 

cents. 

Famous trotters of 1878. Size, 22x15. Price 40 cents. 
in combination, 25 cents. » 

Small Hopes and Lady Mac.an e ving of Wm.H.Vander- 
bilt’s first celebrated road team. , 16x12. Price % cents. 
In combination, 15 cents. 

Anatomy of the Horse. This Skeleton Card is printed 
upon heavy cardboard, suitable for ng locates 
important disease to which the horse is liable, and sires b 
a diagnosis of the same. Price 50 cents.—In com> 
bination, 3 cents. 

The entire set will be forwarded, post-paid, tor 
98. Address all 
P. 


0. ee SFE OF eg cE cu, 





Address 

















FOR B SALE. 7 acct 


‘This ranch is red at, $10.50 
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~==+ LANDS AND HOMES. += 











CUMBERLAND 
COLONY ancy 


50,000 ACRES OAK LANDS 


Near Philadelphia, now being settled, with 


in twen' mnie. |About 

1,000 ACRES acre farm twenty SO) SOLD 6 months 
Prices Low! Soil, Water and Climate Unsurpassed ! 
RICHLAND, ee is P.O. town and 
ALSO VILLAGE Lets FOR SALE. 


for information, ED D a; WoobD. 
400 C1 Chestnut St. (Wood KS hilada., or 


INTERNATIONAL LAND CO. 


RICHLAND, N. J. 


PLEASANT AND PROFITABLE HOMES 
HASTERN SHORE OF VIRGINIA. 


Land cheap and productive. Naturall ameeees 9 to fruits 
‘and vegetables. Transportation by water and rail unsur- 
passed in rate and rapidity to all la Te wey Healthy, 
mild climate. Schools and Churches. living. Oys- 
ters and fish convenient to all paste far Sex FoR CaTa- 
Loevuz. BROWNE, JACOB & CO., k C. H., Va. 








CHEAP SOUTHERN HOMES. 

A Very Good Farm, of eleven hundred acres, can 
gonveniently be divide ai into five farms. Well watered, 
Deautiful and mild climate, , plenty of timber; five miles of 
railway, and town in which three large t tobacco warehouses 
have been built past year. Near churches and schools; good 
neighborhood. Neat residences can be built very cheap. 
Price, Nine thousand nine_hundred dollars, half cash, bal- 
ance in four years, or third cash, balance in two and three 
years. Fair shooting. Box 40, Raleigh, N. C. 


Fine Dakota Farms For Sale! 


160 acres, only three mies from Aberdeen, with 56 acres 
ready for crop, for $2, Also some fine residence lots 
st § 50 each. pwd sty % a city of over $2,000, with three 

s, three wholesale houses, railroads in six ‘directions ; : 
jabbing center of a ~~ noe age O Dakota has fine crops, 
and now is the time to invest. e also loan money, 80 as 


to net Bostern arties 7 to 8 per cent. References first-class. 
HAG RIY & MARPLE, Bankers, ABERDEEN, Dak. 
ALE Fine Stock Farm in N. 
e Mo. 340 Acres, any, Wi 
OR SA] biue W nim and cloyer. Good imn- 
provements, "Taxes | lo $ AVI acre. Address the owner, 








DO YOU WANT 
A WESTERN HOME? 


Write to 
WM. C. CADWELL, Logan, Iowa. 








E. 8S. Vis, Savannah, Mo. 
Healthiest nate veoh U. i> Mina winters- 
F MS. S810 wi wat Risto? e. Pure wa. 
— yegetables an — ne 78 250. oe noe 
Lande rent TONER Corbett MATION Raleigh, NC. 





Farm for Sale near New York. 


I have a valuable farm for sale, in close proximity to the 
City. It is excellent land,splendidly adapted either for 
grazing, or raising crops. I will sell it for cash, or exchange 
it for unincumbered City property, either in New York or 
Brooklyn. No agents need answer this advertisement, as J 
‘desire to deal directly with first parties. Address 

A. SIDMAN, 26 Broad Street, New York. 


saa 














all necessary impro' ere 

ranch, consisting of a new cattle and ha: 
eee athree room stone house, a stone stable, 
a well, and 30 acres farming land. 


atime. It is situated in 








“FLORIDA! FLORIDA! 


Those who desire to invest in Florida, will find it to their 


snanten* to communicate with 
. J. LOCKHART, Apopka City, Orange Co., Fla, 


Expenses Paid 
TO SOUTH WESTERN VIRGINIA, 


Correspondence solicited with farmers desiring homes 
in a hospitable land. 


General Manage” Virgie sta sia SSN Yion Association, 








200 Acres Farm Land within 100 miles of 
New York City, in _— for improved 
City property orcash, Address yin writin 
WINAN » 480 Broome Sereet, N. We 





ARMS. Best of Climates and Soil. Good Market. No 

yclones; no $500 E o Blizzards; no Malaria. 5 to 

00 Acres $1,000 to $8,000. Easy terms. Fruit, Poultry, Milk, 

Grain. Schools, Society, Boats. Pros LANDIS, Vine Dasingss lace. 
irculars, ah 


VIRGIN JA _ Gioay ames.) Ben Pos ony Cire 


S, Centralia, Va. 


FARMS, pate ar on COMMUMITY, 1% 
100 miles from Femnington, D 
O. E. HINE, fonna, Fairfax Co., Va. 


MARYLAND FARMS, tose, cr'usns Gro 


acre. Catalogues free. ISLER & MEEKINS, Cambridge, 


AN ORANGE COUNTY FARM FOR SALE OR 
EXCHANGE FOR CITY PROPERTY. 


A Dairy Farm of 100 acres, six miles from Goshen, New 
York, together with several cows, farm furniture, house- 
hold ture, etc., will be sold at a bargain, or it will be 
exchanged for unincumbered city property. This Dairy 
Farm is within one mile of a Creamery; wi one mile of 
a beautiful v: aiegs and within a mile and a quarter o7 the 
railroad depot here is a splendid academ the village, 
— aschool-house close by. There are excellent neighbors 

leasant surroundin, nerally. Within less than a 
mile fs located the beauti <* peemnare Lake, a pleasant re- 
sort for boating, bathing, shing, etc. This property will 

or the simple reason, that 

at present it is not a see atabie investment for the city 
owners. The soil is — indeed very ene for either 
azing or for crops. House is in good condition, farm and 
ences require some little repairs. A stream of water runs 
through the farm, and altogether it is an attractive place for 
one who desires a 100 acres Stor adairy, or for moe kya 
in the city, who would like to have a country home. Dis 
tance from New York. about 65 miles. Address or call upon 

GEORGE T. TIMPSON, 751 Broadway, N. Y. 


J TOCK AND DAIRYMAN WANTED — As 
tenant on shares for a Hudson River Farm, a thor- 

ough farmer with $2,000, to buy part interest in blooded 
stock and equipment. Products— milk, potatoes, hay and 


vegetables. 
HOLSTEIN, Box 672, New York City. 























——NEW PUBLICATIONS.——— 


—_\ MISCELLANEOUS. ——___ 


Br Abrrican coop NEWS 
we) ADIES! 


mp Ord PP for our CRLEBES 
’ ; rders for our p 
Company TED TEAS and eng and 
ure a beautifu Oss 
ROSE or GOLD-BAND CHINA TEA-SET 
stp pieces), ourownimportation. One of | beauti- 
‘ul china me se away to gt 4 sending an order 
for $25. Thisis the greatest inducement ever offered. 
Seng COFFER « orders and enjoy acup of GOOD TEA 
nd at the same — rocure 8 HAND- 
SOMx CHINA TEA-SET. No humbug. Good Teas, 
30c., 35., and 40c. perlb. Excellent Teas, 50c. and 60c. 
and very best from 65c. to 90c. We are the oldest and 
largest Tea Company in the mo ae =e biog meng ae 
of our house requires no comme We S {ust ta im. 
Beret some very fine WHITE "GRAN The. DIN | 
ETS, (115 pieces), which we give away with Tea ani 
Coffee orders of $40 and upwards. For full particulars, 


Address THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA GO, 


®. O. Box 289. 31 and 83 Vesey St., New York, 


AUTOGRAPH ALBUM 
—.VERSES==([D¢ 


The most complete collection 
ever issued, containing selectionsin Prose and Verse, Hum. 
prous, Patnetic, Sea Cte, awe f man Serer 
udlished before, ith for Birt’ 
eward and Holiday ¢ Cards end Valentines, If you ere ays 
be always prepared for thesolicitations of your friend for 
i autograph and ‘‘a verse,” here you have {500 for only 
cents. Poatage ony taken, The book ck neat! 
printed and bound. ‘ge Illustrated Catalogue of rare an 


sariegnoveniee World W Pg Co, 122 Nassau8t. N. I, 





































WVU AGIC LANTERNS! 


AND STEREOPTICONS 


For Pubic. a School and ones Exhibitions. 
Views all oes {20 Cataiogue, FR a E 
C. T. MILLIGAN, £29,°surs itz. 


BIG OFFER. sanaive sway 
1,000 Self-Operating Weekiees Machines. If you want 
one send us your nam O. and_express office at 


once. The ational ‘Bas. 23 Dey St., N. N. ¥. 
This New Chased Pictares 
i = and 19 New Ehaden Hens Coran all for 18¢, 


4 worth 25c, New Sample Book end Premium 
Listde. F.L, JONES & CO., Nassau, N.Y 


MEDALS Lopes J JEWELS, ETC, 
5 Lowest OF ALI, K Write INDS. | ates, 
im: 
R. W. KIP, Manu’f’g Jeweler, 68 Fulton St., New York, 





















PU Z- To find an AGENT who js not making satisfactory 
salary selling my HouSEHOLD ARTICLES. So can 
Z L E D you. Address V.P, Van Hornz, Dayton, O. 





We Want 5,000 More Book Agents to Sell 
The Personal History of 


, 5. GRANT. 


ZS 
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Ns 
SALARY 
WOMAN Win eDiets 
Banged. GAN a CO. 14 Barciny Ste N.Ye 


WUEERE Le ial doe SE 


mcy at once by sending $1.00 for outfit. 
ie .j apse Sy ., Hartford, Conn, 








¢ of works by Benn Pitman and Jerome B. 
oward, wit abenanes one Siustration for beginners, sent 


on applicat! jon. Addre 
PHONOGRAPHIC “INSTITUTE, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


ck | Pe Catalogue of OR PHONETIC SHORT HAND. 





Anactive Man or Woman in ovary 
county to sell our goods. Sal ary 
$75 per Month and Expenses. Canvassing outfit 
and Particulars FREE. 
STANDARD SILVER-WARE CO., Boston, Mass, 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


American Agriculturist. 
ENGLISH EDITION. 


Ordinary Pages. $1.00 per line ( agate), each insert‘on. 
Last Page, and Third Cover Page, $1.25 per line. 
Second Cover Page—§$1.50 per line. 

Page next to Reading and Last Cover Page—$2.00 per line. 
No advertisement taken for less than $3.00 each insertion, 
Fourteen agate lines make one inch. 


GERMAN EDITION. 
Ordinary Pages, 10 cents per line, each insertion. 
Second Cover Page, 15 cents per line. 
Page next to Reading and Last Cover Page, 20 cts. per line, 
No advertisement taken for less than $1.00 each insertion. 
ta" No Adv arroenens of Medicines or Humbugs received. 
Address all orders to 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
751 Broadway, New York. 














American Agriculturist 
SUBSCRIPTION TERMS. 


(English and German Edition at same Rates.) 
$1.50 a year (postage included); Single num- 
bers, 15 cents. 

Special Inducements made to Club- 
Raisers and Canvassers, 

All persons desirous of soliciting sub- 
scriptions for the ‘* American Agricule 
turist’’ will please immediately address 
us for subscription blanks, circulars, and 

ether printed matter. 


252525 
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= Sundry _Humbugs. 


For additional Sfeeng Matter see page 431. 








‘A Pig in a Poke.” 

When one engages in a blind, {ll-nnderstood transac- 
action, he is said to buy ‘“‘a pigin a poke.”’ A corres- 
pondent in Will Co., Ill., is asked to sel a“ pigina 
poke.” Mr.R. isa druggist in atownin Will County. 
He has received a priuted circular from a law firm in 
Washington, D. C.—there are ‘* powerful smart” lawyers 
in Washington !|—informing him that they, the lawyers, 
“are so convinced by our investigation that there is 
money due you and other dealers in drugs, the list of 
whom is now before us, that with a view of obtaining 
your claim for this sum, we now communicate with you.” 
The lawyers propose to prosecute the claim without ex- 
pense to Mr. R., snd for thoir trouble receive ‘thirty-three 
and a third percentum of whatever-we recover, be that 
what it may.” This taw firm thinks that Mr. R. will 
naturally ask: ‘‘ What money of mine is it that you pro- 
poseto recover?" That would be asked “ naturally,” 
but these Washington lawyers “decline to enlighten 
you,” because ‘by the least publicity,” some other fel- 
lows, “ some unscrupulous attorueys,” would step in and 
head them off Mr. R is asked to give these lawyers a 





Power of Attorney, to do all sorts of things in his behalf; 
to sign an agreement to pay said attorneys * thirty-three 
andathird percentum,” for doing the business, and more- 
over, to fill in answersto a whole string of questions, as 
to his relations to the drug business. Mr, R. sends all 
these documents to us, stating that he has no knowledge 
that any moneys are due to him from the Government— 
though if there is, he would gladly receive them. He is 
in doubt as to what it all means, and we do not wonder 
he suspects, from the blind wording, that there is, in 
getting a power ofattorney, his signature aud his history, 
some ulterior purpose. 
WHAT SHALL HE DO? 

Mr. R. is in doubt what to make of the whole per- 
formance, To take a common sense view of ‘the matter, 
it strikes us that all depends upon the character and rep- 
utation of the lawyers concerned in the matter. If they 
are a pair of “‘ shysters," they are not deserving of any 
notice. If on the other hand, they are men favorably 
known, and of reputation for fair dealing, that is another 
matter. If our correspondent has no friend in Washing- 
ton from whom he can learn about the men, he should 


the Representative does not know the parties, he will no 
doubt be able to ascertain the standing of the lawyers, if 
notat once, he can at least do so when the session begins. 





We do uot think that there eed be any haste in signing 
the papers. 











—— 








q—=s—+—- TOO LATE FOR 


CLASSIFICATION. ——s~———*" 





O ras PURCHASE 100 ACRES or ARABLE 
Lag. ° miles from Phila. Easy terms. 
. M. WALKER, Germantown, Pa. 


$15.00 


Send for the best .gatalogee of the 
School in 


Business College, Shorthand, 
e| Wik os writin g ond Peamaneht ool hh 
dered COLLEGE, Cleveland,O 
SSS 








NURSERY 


SYRACUSE NURSERIES 
STANDARD 


AND DWARF 


TALTY foryears, and for which the oT pere 8 NATIONAL REPU- 


he OLD and 
Well-known 


STANDARD APPLE 


the growing of which they have made A SP 
TATION. Also Sour Cherries, Pockl 
oses, Shrubs, 


ION. We issue no price-list. Address 


gton Gra Kilmarnonck, 
and a general line of nursery 1 8 tock, both Wrult and Ornamental. 


STOCK. 


offer for the Fall of 1885 an 
Unasually FINE STOCK 


PEARS AND PLUMS 


tw PRICES ON APPLICA. 


SMITHS, Pt POWELLS & LA & LAMB, Syracuse, N. x. 








-@2FOR LADIES ONLY.&=- 


TEXAS SIFTING 


Cooking—Care of Children—Family Physician, etc., etc. 





the great Humorous and Literary Weekly ($2. a year), 1s wonderfally popular 
y with Ladies, as it devotes six columns of every issue to matters especially inter- 
esting to them, to wit: Notes about Women—Household Hinte—Fashions— 


The publishers, desiring to add to their already large list of lady readers, make the following offer of 


who subscribe for SIrrinas. 


+= BOOKS FREE TO LADIES. === 


No. 1.—KNITTING AND CROCHET. 


—Raited | by Jonny June. A 


ide to the use of the Needle 


This bo Ok is. printed un fine paper, with pages the 


size of the Century Magazine, and contains over 200 Illustrations. 


No, 2,_NEEDLE WORK. 


No. 3.—THE LADIES’ MANUAL OF FANCY WORK.— 


__Edited by Jenny June. A Manual of Stitches and Studies in cen es a 
and Drawn Work. Same size as No. 1, and contains over 200 Engravings, 


A New Book. It lain direc- 
tions for Artistic 2a 


Work, Knitting, Tatting, and all kinds of Fancy Work. 500 I]ustrations. 


No. 4, —GEMS OF MELODY.—* sfotettion 5, caer Boe Popular Compositions of Instrumental 


No. 5.—GEMS OF SONG,—Sixty-twe favorite Songs, with ronnie for Piano-and Organ. Fall 


sheet music size. 


No. 6.—GEMS OF DANCE MUSIC,—8ightyzelght pleoos of Standard Dance Musle, arranged for 


The value of these books is more than equal to the price of subscription for SrrtrnGs. The subscription price of 
Texas Srrtrnes is $2ayear, Every lady subscriber, who sends 50 cents for a8 months’ subscription, and 10 cents extra 
for postage on book, will receive Surtrnes for 8 months, and also at once. free by mail, any ONE of above described books. 

$1 (and 2 cents extra for postage on books) will get Surrmyes six months, and also, free by mail, any Two of above 


described books. 


S2 (and 40 cents extra for postago on book) will get Siuvriuas one year, and also, free by mail,any Four of above 


dascribed books. 


This ofter is only good for 60 days after date of this paper. 


Send money addressed to 


TEXAS SIFTING PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


240 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 








‘The New York Observer for 1886 


apply to the Member of Congress from his District. If: 





will contain a new and never before pabiished series of “Ireneus Letters”; regular correspondence from Great 
Britain, France, Germany and Italy ; letters from residents in India, China, Japan, Africa and Micronesia; articles from 
men of influence and knowledge of affairs in different parts of this country ; all the news, both religious and secular, and a 
choice variety of original and selected family reading. We shall offer this year, special and attractive inducements to 
subscribers and agents. Send at once for circular and sample copy. 


Address NEW YORK OBSERYER, 
31 and 32 Park Row, New York. 





Attention, Men and Women ! 


— 

We desire workers for the American Agricultwrist 
in every School District of every State and Ter- 
ritory of the United States, and likewise in the 
Dominion, where this periodical is so widely read. 
Immediately send us your. full name and Post- 
office address. We propose to have fifty thousand 
new subscribers to the American Agriculturist be- 
fore the first of April next, and we desire to make 
it an object on your part to aid us in securing 
them. For full particulars, address immediately, 
Subscription Department, American Agriculiurtst, 
71 Broadway, New York. Write at once. 


kil — 


came Siais Cae ee 





The American divest is too expensive a 
periodical to scatter promiscuously. We are, how- 
ever, pleased to forward sample copies free when- 
ever @ present subscriber sends us the.name of a 
friend who,in his opinion, would become a subserib- 
er on seeing a copy of the American Agriculturist, 


oe 





Personal.—Hon, David W. Judd, of New York, 
and other members of the family of Ozias Judd, a 
former resident of this city, have with their sister, Mrs. 
Raymond, of Locust street, recently been visiting the old 
homestead near Lewiston, this county, which they left 
forty years ago, They have also been to other places of 
interest in this vicinity, recaHing the scenes of their 
childhood, and noting with pleasure and pride the many 
improvements in our flourishing city.—Lockport Daily 
Journal, Sept. 3, 1885. we 


we aie 





Personal History of Ulysses 8S. Grant,— 
Of the many volumes relating to the great soldier, Rich- 
ardeon’s personal history may be regarded as one of the 
most reliable and interesting. Richardson’s book was 
first copyrighted in 1868, under the title of a ** Pergonal 
History of Ulysses 8. Grant.”’ It is now published yn- 
der the same title with the history of the General’g life 
brought down to the day of his death and burial. The 
work makes a valuable companion book to thé personal 
memoirs of Gen. Grant, written by himself. The former 
gives the history of Gen. Grant from his birth to his 
death ; while the latter mainly gives the General’s rem- 
iniscences of the war. 


Pro x eet. eo 





The Sherwood Harness, —The Sherwoot 
harness, whose utility and durability are testified to by a 
very large number of individuals, is supplied at the low 
price of fifteen dollars, This harness is manufactared at 
the Sherwood Harness Company, Syracuse, N. Y., where 
catalogues are furnished free upon application. 


or 
— oS 





A Trade Mark for Paints.=-A large number 
of our subscribers are now using ‘* John’s Asbestos Lig- 
uid Paints.” We have always recommended them in the 
strongest terms because they have proved 80 satisfactory 
to all using them. They have now become so popular 
that the manufacturers of these paints publish elsewhere 
a fac-simile of their trademark, which will be placed on 
every package of paints, so that the purchasermay know 
he has secured the genuine article. We have no hesita- 
tion in pronouncing these paints all that they are recom- 
mended to be, 


ys 


THE PNEUMATIC 
Ee ares ea 


It is the Drier made ln 
heat one ate nich tne the 


Made no SIZES, for family or 


rators for wiht agar 


Jelly ro Bae sweet ret elder, wl 
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[4 celebrated writer of English | 
literature was paid an enormous 
price for preparing this article: 

Children or Grown Persons— 


wishing to improve themselves Clams are not a proper model for human beings to copy after, for they open their shells to take in their 

in composition or letter writing accustomed food, but they shut wp very tight when anything new comes along, FOR THEY ARE CLAMS 

should carefully read the entire and dont propose te allow things to penetrate their shells that were unknown to their grandfather clams and to their grandmother clams 

page and note the ingenuity by A Clam is not a good thing for a Housekeeper to copy after :——- 

which so much information has - oon me _ 4 eos | = - oo yng copy after ae = a a thing 54 a Crocer to copy after:— 
: : - w new ways that are en e i 

been given in so small a space. A WIDE-AWAKE GROCER will buy the kind of ptee his Eat Aaa | pa Re MONT ore 

A WIDE-AWAKE MAN always wants to try the Soap he sees highly recommended for Toilet, Bath & Shaving 


Ofcourse a woman is NOT expected to try every new thing that is offered her; but when the most reliable papers in the United States emphatically 
endorse in the strongest manner every claim made for e Frank Siddalls Soap, there is certainly no excuse for not giving it one square, 
honest tri ey as directed. Intelligent women are adopting The Frank Siddalis BD of Washing clothes, and those who have done so 
are 7 




















to look down with pity on persons who are set in their old ways:—SO DONT BE AC 


Oe FOR MEN TO READ samme 
ONLY THINK! ONE SOAP FOR ALL USES! 
The Merchant and his Clerk, the Photographer, the Optician, the Artist, the Jeweler, 
the Printer, the Bather at the Turkish Bath, the Barber, the Hotel, the Stable, 
the Army and the Navy, will all reap great benefit from the The Frank Siddalls Soap. 


=— FOR SHAVINC== 

Its heavy, lasting lather is so different from that of any Shaving Soap that its superiority 
is almost incredible; the face never burns or smarts, no matter how dull the razor, how tender 
the skin, or how closely shaved, and the Sponge and Soap Oup will always be sweet-smelling. 
IMPORTANT FOR SHIPBOARD AND ARMY USE 

It washes freely in hard water, and be sure to remember, where water is scarce, that 
The Frank Siddalls Way of Washing only takes a few buckets of water for a large wash. 
——FOR HORSES, HARNESS, CARRIACES, etc. 
It is vastly superior to Castile Soap for washing a horse’s mane and tail, while for 
washing Sores, Galls, Scratches, etc., ¢¢ 73 indispensable. No Stable is complete 
without it. For Harness it is better than Harness Soap, thoroughly cleansing the 
leather and rendering it soft and pliable, while for washing Cars and Car Windows, 
cleaning the running-gear and bodies of fine carriages, #¢ 7s withouta rival ; by its use Paint and 
Varnish will last much longer, and the Windows and Lamps will be as clear as crystal 
The Frank Siddallis Soap is elegant for washing Printing Ink from the hands, and from 
Printers’ Rollers, Type and Electrotypes, being much better than Benzine, and safer, as 
shocking accidents by fire often occur from Benzine; and Parents whose children use 
Amateur Printing Presses should remember this. Type and Rollers washed with The Frank 
Siddalls Soap are in splendid condition for immediate use, and will take the ink readily. 


au SPECIAL FOR PHYSICIANS === 


























“4 
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. 


““THE AMERICAN ACRICULTURIST.” 
authorizes the statement that a thorough test of 
The Frank Siddalls Soap 

for Toilet, Laundry, and General Household Uses 
in the houses of gentlemen connected with its staff 
proves it to be everything claimed. 


RE ES AN SE EN IETS ES 
And now let every Man and Woman set aside prejudice 


t, Shaving, &c. the same kind of Soap that is recommended 


w that the world moves, and will be glad to try The Frank Siddalis Soap 











and try THE FRANK SIDDALLS SOAP =8 To the Physician, the Druggist, the Nurse and the Patient its importance is becoming 
Sir tethers ene panstved Grou penens eg more and more widely known and appreciated, and it is rapidly superseding Imported Castile 
wanting agencies to sell The Frank Siddatis Soap; | 2 and similar soaps for use in the Sick-room, the Nursery and the Hospital. 
also letters from ladies who, although not wives of]2 || 4A CERTAIN CURE—IN CASE OF INGROWING TOE-NAILS—A CERTAIN CURE 
io would like to get the valuable present we 2 4 in place of cotton-wool a little of The Frank Siddalls Soap should be kept pressed between 
vertise:—Please bear in mind that none of these] 5s & the nail and tender flesh—one trial will prove its superiority over cotton-wool. 
deters ave auowsored until AFTER she Soap has boon} 9 9 AS AN ANTISEPTIC AND DISINFECTANT—— 
strictly according to every little direction. $3 For washing Old Running Sores, Bed Sores, Cuts, Wounds and Burns; for washing 
be tne ag adh pee verde een. Pa ane aeSematien, 3 § § Chafed Places on Infants and Adults ; for use by persons suffering with Tetter, Ringworm, 
A te ae et 5° § Sait Rheum, Itching Piles, Eruptions on the Face, and for children afflicted with Scaly 
2! Bot set in your ways try Tho Frank Biddalls Way of Washing Clothes. 23 § Incrustations, it is without any of the injurious effects so often experienced when other soap 
_ WILL CURE INGROWING TOE NAILS fis used; while for washing the Invalid it'is a most valuable aid to the Physician, by 
nbsp (oh pee pe etal vd — Oe 2 & i the thoroughness with which it removes the exhalations from the skin that would otherwise 
~ , tend to counteract the action of his medicines by closing up the pores, and which cannot be 
4 Will cure Itching Piles so quickly 3 J accomplished by any other soap. 
bers Letters from well-known Physicians, describing their experience in their practice with 


AS TO SEEM ALMOST MIRACULOUS 
‘' giving relief as soon as applied. 


Dont forget to send for pamphlet 
{23 And Now for the Clean, Neat, Easy, Genteel, Ladylike FRANK SIDDALLS WAY OF WASHING CLOTHES 


There is nothing intricate about these directions:—any child 10 or 12 years of age—who has common sense—will have no trouble in following them: 


A Wash-boiler.MUST NOT be used, NOT] 
EVEN TO HEAT THE WASH-WATER, and as the 
wash-water must only be lukewarm, a small kettle} 
holds enough for a large wash. 

A Wash-boiler will have a deposit formed on! 


The Frank Siddalls Soap, leave no doubt of the truth of these assertions. 
Use tt for washing Sores on the Feet, caused by wathking or wearing tight shoes. 
Always leave pleniy of the tather on—doni rinse the laiher off. 
For washing Graduate Measures and Mortars it is better than anything else. 








Althou: 
for kit 








FIRST—Dip one of the garments in a tub of lukewarm water; draw it out on a wash-board, and rub the Soap LIGHTLY over 

it so as not to waste it, being particular not to miss soaping any of the soiled places. . é 
en ROLL IT iN A TIGHT ROLL, just as a piece is rolled when it is sprinkled for ironing, lay it in the bottom of the tub 

under the water, and go on the same way until all the pieces have the Soap rubbed on them and are rolled up. 

Then go away for 20 minutes to one hour—by the clock—and let The Frank Siddalls Soap do its work. % . L en . F 
NEXT —After soakingthe FULL time, commence rubbing the clothes LIGHTLY on a wash-board AND THE DIRT WILL Drop out; |!¢ from the atmosphere, in spite of tie most care, 
turn the Saints indie Ont 60 get at the seams, du dont pos more Seay ; DONT SCALD OR BOIL A SINGLE PIECE, OR| paren, me opr injures the delicate ingredients 
THEY WiLL TURN YELLOW; and DON T wash through two suds. If the wash-water gets too dirty, dip some out and add altne, are ate oe tthe diab neue Son tonkie 

little clean water ; if it gets too cold for the hands, add some hot water out of the tea-kettle. the fiz rs os ae ne te ad a - 

If a Streak is hard to wash, rub some more Soap on it and throw the piece back into the suds for afew minutes| Washthe whi te flannels wit h the othe ; okt nieces 
NEXT COMES THE RINSING—whichis tobe done in lukewarm water AND Is FOR THE PURPOSE OF GETTING THE DIRTY SUDS| Be sure to always make the last water soapy; 

out, and is to be done as follows: Wash each po LIGHTLY on a wash-board through the rinse-water (qwithowst wsing any more|:he clothes will NOT smell of the Soap, but willl 
Soap, AND SEE THAT ALL THE DIRTY SUDS ARE GOT OUT. Any smart HOUSEKEEPER WILL KNOW JUST HOW TO DO THIS| he as sweet as if never worn, and stains that have 
NEXT, the Blue-water, which can be either lukewarm or cold: Use little or no Blueing, for this Soap takes the | been overlooked 1n washing will bleach out. while 
ceof Blueing. STIR A PIECE OF THE SOAP in the Blue-water UNTIL THE WATER GETS DECIDEDLY SOAPY.|drying, and the clothes will iron easier. 
ttheclothes THROUGH THIS SOAPY BLUE-WATER, wring them, and hang upto dry WITHOUT ANY MORE RINSING | Always dissolve a small piece af Soap in the starch; 
and WITHOUT SCALDING or BOILING A SINGLE PIECE. it makes the ironing easier, the clothes handsomer, 
Afterwards soap the Colored Pieces and Colored Flannels, let them stand 20 minutes to 1 hour, The Frank Siddalls Soap washes freely in har 
and wash the same way as the white pieces, being sure to make the last rinse-water soapy. water without Soda, Lye or any washing compoun 
The most delicate colors I NOT FADE when was this way, but WILL BE THE BRIGHTER. (Dont use Borax,Ammonia.or any other soap on any of thewas 


OFFICES OF THE FRANK SIDDALLS SOAP, !019 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 

















































In directing Letters to business houses it { 
NOT to put chther Street or Number nthe 
all communications as follows ; 


‘En 





OF 
It is guaranteed that The Frank Siddalls Soap 
FRANK onrpete oe. A is now sold by Wholesale Grocers in every city 
PA in the United States. If the store you deal with 
does not keep it try elsewhere. 
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AND NOW. IF NOT SET IN YOUR OLD WAYS 


The Frank Siddalis Soap 


to be forced on them 
must expect to be deceived 





Try THE FRANK SIDDALLS SOAP |22ce. 


Be sure to try The Frank Siddalis Soap for Tollet—Bath—Shaving—try it for Washing Dishes— 


for House-Cleaning—for Scrubbing—and be sure to try The Frank Siddalls Way of Was. 


Clothes 


Bers, subscriber to this paper is specially interested in reading the ‘whole of this page, each line is. important to every 
Man, Woman and Child or it would not be published but would be omitted, and so reduce the cost of the Advertisement 


And Remember there is Nothing Stated Here but the Si 


mus FOR LADIES TO READ saa 
ONLY THINK!’ ONH SOAP POR ALL USES? . 
To the Housekeeper andher Help, to the Boarding-houst Mistress and her Lady 
Boarders, to the Farmer’s Wife and.her Daughters, for the Toilet and Bath. of every 
Lady of Refinement, The Frank Siddalls Soap offers great’ advantages. 


Among the Housekeepers: of) New England, (where thrifty housekeeping is proverbial) ; 


it has gained immense favor, and there is no better evidence of the,.-merits of.an article than to 
be able to say that it meets approval in the Homes of New England. 


——=FOR LAUNDRY AND KITCHEN USE=—»):) 
JUST THINK! No Scalding or Boiling! No Smell on Wash-day! 
Clothes Clean and Beautifully White, and as Sweet as if’ never worn! 
No Rough, Red Handst Clothes;remain White even if put away for years! 
The Soap Positively Guaranteed not to Injure even the Finest Laces! 


TE IO er agg TRIE ty A TT 
Where water or fuel Is scarce, remember that with The Frank Siddalls Soap 
jmuch less fuel, is necessary and afew buckets of water is enough for Sor al Jarge wash 
atari iA Scat igparnee 0] Saag ptedl rh! 
JUST THINE! Flannels and Blankets as Soft as when New! 
. The most delicate Colored Lawns and Prints actually Brightened! 
A girl of 12 or 13 can easily do a large wash without even being tired! 
And best of all, the wash done in less than half the usual time! 
Use The Frank Siddalls Soap for washing Dishes :—it is the only Soap that leaves the 
dish-rag Sweet and White, and the only Soap that can be depended upon to remove the Smell 
of Fish, Onions, etc., from Forks and Dishes. When you have a dirty dish-rag, dont 
blame your naga it is not their fault ; for you have given them soap made of rancid grease, 
and the result is a foul dish-rag; use The Frank Siddalls Soap, made of Pure Beef Suet, 
and you will have a clean sweet smelling cloth. So here is the Houselzeeper’s choice: 
Common Soap anda foul dish-rag—or—The Frank Siddalls Soap and a dish-rag to be proud of 


=——_FOR HOUSE-CLEANINC— 

This is where The Frank Siddalls Soap appeals to the real ladylike Housekeeper. 
Use it for Scrubbing and Cleaning. Use it for washing’ Paints, Windows and Mirrors, 
Wine-glasses, Goblets, and all Glass Vessels; ordinary Soap, as is well known, ts not fit for 
washing glass, while The Frank Siddalls Soap i is a most elegant thing for this purpose and does 
away with the Use of Ammonia, 

Use it for washing Marble Door Steps, Bureau Tops, Marble Statuary, Mantlepieces, etc. 

Ltts the nicest? thing for Marble that can be imagined. 
For washing Bed Clothes, and Bedding, even of Patients with Contagious and Infectious 
Diseases, and for w ashing Utensils used in the Siek-room, it can be relied on to cleanse and 
purify without scalding or boiling a single article. 


——FOR WASHING BABIES AND BABY CLOTHES 


Babies will not suffer with Prickly Heat, or be troubled with sores of any kind, when 
nothing but The Frank Siddalls Soap is used, its ingredients being so Pure and Mild. 

Dont use Soda for washing Nursing Bottles or Gum Tubes don? even scald them :—wash 
them only with this Soap, and they will never get sour, but will always be sweet and clean. 


——«—FOR THE SCHOOL TEACHER 


_  Itis the best thing for washing blackboards and school slates, leaving them free from 
grease; the Soap does not even have to be rinsed off. Blackboards that are considered 
worthless can be restored by washing with The Frank Siddalls Soap. 





SPECIAL PREMIUM TO THE WIVES OF GROCERS ts Wits orSvory‘Grocer in tho United States. [Foor neighbors will bo Vary 


The Premium is a very handsome Velvet Plush Case, containing 6 beautiful Heavy Plated 
Silver Knives and 6 Forks, manufactured specially for this purpose, 


and. guaranteed to. be the finest quality made. 


The Premium is given to the Wife of a Grocer even if her husband does not sell The Frank Siddalls Soap 
It will be sent after she has made a Thorough Trial of the Soap, and enough Soap to make the trial will be gent Free of Charge. 
The Wife of a Grocer who desires to get this Valuable Premium MUS FIRST try a cake of The Frank Siddalls Soap on the 
whole of the regular family wash strictly by the'very easy directions, and then send word by mail to the office in Philadelphia, 
together with business card or printed advertisement of some kind to show that her husband is a grocer, 


or send a bill for groceries bought of some wholesale grocer. 
If you sell the Soap you can get a cake out of the store to try:— 


if not, a cake will be sent by mail, FREE OF CHARGE, if the 2 promises are made. 
The Premium is NOT sont until after a thorough trial of The Frank Siddalls Soap has been 
made and no letters from any one asking for information about the Premium without scalding or. mire 
will be anawered until AFTER the Soap has been used. 
It is guaranteed that The Frank Siddalls oap is now-sold by Wholesale Grocers in every city in the Unite tates even using spate 
If the store you deal with does not keep it try elsewhere 


Sisters persuade your Brothers %o ty, Brothers tell your stems toy THE FRANK SIDDALLS SOAP 








le Truth 


How a Lady songs et the Soap to ited 
8 


At Places re itis No oie sh he tie: 
Send the geese tates fay 10 cents info 8 Sn Ma e 


Say she F ais the advertisement in the Agri 
Only.send for one cake and make American t Agricaltaris : bg 
‘Prom rams the Spans 1 be used the. wath 
inelo, t- y after Spap shot So that nen 
a b. ork pry fe Ae ge be Pog . pa 
romi *: t the person sendin ‘wi omay 
se No ae ny the per: a vo As ding wi apace r+ 


Soap shall be exactly followed. 
‘By. return mail au ota tt, or 10-cent paket Soap 


aye pr 
it will be acked in a nea ~—_ box oy make it carry sons 
and 16 cents in Posta: my} ll be put on:— 
li this Is is done or ‘tO cénts 


because it is believed. to way to introduce tt 


Sie ie tone cola et te ke tare 










y' r ge 
because von have NOT made the promises, 
or because you have sent for more than one cake, 
Make the ee very plain, or the Tar will NOT be sent. 
‘A Cake will be sent Free of Charge te the Wife of a Grocer, 
the Wife of a Minister or the Wife of a Physician 
if the above TWO promises are mad 
but will NOT be sent if the promises are NOT made 












How to tell a Person of Refinement 


A Person of Refinement will be glad to adopt a New, Easy, 
Clean Way of Washing Clothes, in place of the old, hard sloppy 


way. 

How to tell a Person of Intelligence 
A Person of Intelligence will have no difficulty in under- 

standing and following the very easy and sensible directioas. 


How to tell a Person of Honor 
A Person of: Honor will scorn to do so mean a thing as to 
buy the Soap and not follow the directions so strongly urged. 


How to tell Sensible Persons... 
Sensible Persons will not get mad. when new and improved 
ways are brought totheir notice, but will feel thankful tha’ 
attention-has been directed to better methods, 
And now dont ot. ey old wash-boiler mended, 
but_next was ive one honest trial to 
The Frank SGdate’ ay of Washing. Clothes. 


Only One Oake must be sent for, 


but chor trying it, dealers will buy it 
from their wholesale houses 
to accommodate you, 
or you oan order direct from the factory. 


You must NOT send for more than one cake: 
Tf a friend wants to try it, she must sendin a separate letter. 
























much pleased if you invite. 
them in and Jet them see "4 
The Frank Siddalls 
Way of Washing Clothes— 
let them see the whole operation t—. 
Be sure to let them see the 
“Clothes put into soak, 
It will be quite a curiosity for 
them to see a wash Tone 


single piece no matter 
dirty or soiled, and 


to heat the water im, 
Make the seratrVER 
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We herewith present the largest regular October issue of the American Agriculturist ever printed. 


~ 4 EAE +RISING+ VIDE. + 


It not only contains more editorial 


reading matter proper, but also many more columnsof paying advertisements, than any October number of the American Agriculturist ever 
before issued during its nearly half century's existence. This announcement will prove most gratifying to the subscribers and friends of 


the American Agriculturist, for more reasons than one. 


It indicates a revival of public confidence which insures a business revival, more 


prosperous times for the farmers, and better times generally for the country than we have experienced during the past two years. The crop 
teturns from most portions of this country are exceedingly favorable. What is now wanted is a revival of the industries of the country, 
which shall place in active circulation the funds now hoarded, waiting and seeking for profitable investment, A splendid array of adver- 
tising in this October number, which compels us to print an issue of Forty-eight Pages, further demonstrates the great confidence 
which the business interests of the country entertain in the American Agriculturist.as a medium of communication with the public. The 
Magnificent circulation it continues to maintain, together with the fact that we exclude all advertisements from our columns which we 
cannot ourselves recommend, places the American Agriculturist in the front rank.of those periodicals which aim to make their advertise- 
‘ments as interesting and valuable as the reading matter proper, to their subscribers. 


{Ss Soon + IN + THIS « OCTOBER + AMERICAN + AGRICULURIST. === }- 


Achelis, 


dosias teats Gs Sata 


foes Faster ie 
<£ 
d 


SR 
Conn.—Books. 


oaore bith St, I. ¥. 





Ww. Fane :. 
W.¥#. & John, Rockford, TI Machinery. 


Barne: py th 8 ringfield, Mass. 
Belcher & Taylor Agricultural Tool Co, Chicopee 


Is, 
nett, H. Ly Presevibe. O.—Stump Puller. 
4 . Co. , 88 Dey St., New York. —Watch Key. 
ben,’ a7 Yoon Waterford, Vt.—Incubators 
0., “Sener Co Va. * Bloom : Estate 
Bion in n Nurse oomington, I 
Ser Boschert Press 8 Co., Syracuse, N: Y.—Cider 


egy Fertilizer Co. ye og 
Boner & Raleigh, N. C.—Real Esta 
Reel. L., Philadel _ Moa. —Horse Power. 
Boyer & 1 he ‘Evaus, 422 West . ¥.—Wire Fence. 
Brooks & Parsons, Addison x ” ¥.—Cattle Stanchion. 
rong Co., The, 469 Broadway, New 


York —E eee aitiing Silks 
t aes. &Co., Accomack C.H.,Va.—Real Estate. 
Plan Association, 24 Beekman St., New York. 


Co., W. Atlee, "Boshberg, Sto. Pa.—Live Stock. 
ec foe & Gaga Boshie saree Vines. 


ped ye 
Challenge Seecennial Mant eed Mili Co., Batavia, baad 


Cincinnatt ee Co! ting Co. —Iron 
Clement & rugating phia, “Pa.—Churns. 
an Opies. a York. 
Colcord, 8. M., Dover, Mass.—Silo Governor. 
Collins, John 8., Moorestown, N. J.—Narse 
Gene bey 86, 8 a. Y.— ursery. 
salen 


— Y.—Hay Press. 
2 tor ” Pa.—Bone 


Cummings, C. C., 88 Dey St, 
Davis, E. 8. Savannah, 
York.—Paints. 


gic Man 
ieee fs 
er Hain Wi Wis. —Fanning Mill. 


fod j Go., Oliver, Boston, Mass.—Music. 
Dit n, ., Moorestown, N. J.—Furrower and 


Marker. 
las, W. Brockton, Mass.—Shoes. 
Doak Drake, 3. H., ye Paul, Minn. —Real Estate. 


Dreer, Henry A., Philadelphia, Pa.—Bulbs. 
Drosr, Henry 4, Phil Ge Brooklyn, EB D., N. ¥.— 


Wagons. 
Elwanger & N00... W, Hartera, Goan 


fn Oo. Philadel bia, Pa. 


0.—Grinding Mill. 
ated Mill. 


_s Southwick, a en 

see O. ‘oseph, 91 John St., N. Y.—Steel Pens. 
Curtis, Alliance, Ohio. rm oo 
borough F. C., Easton, Md.—Live S 


Goodrich, hen, ti ee Pont 
at » Sos kw iddletown bp bet 2k Vt.—Horse 


Great aye Tea — > x and pas = th St., New York. 
erty rdeen, —Real Estate. 
Hance & Borden, RAE Bank, N. J. re sy 
Hanlon, D. D., Thos. Pennin on ) Seminary. 
Harder, Minard, Cobleskill, N. Y. Closer Haller. 
Hart, C.c. , Southington, Conn .—Nursery. 
Heikes, Ww: F., Huntsville, Ala.—Nurser 
Henderson & Co., Peter, 35 and 87 Cortlandt St., New 
York.—Books. 
Hetherington, J. E., N. ¥.--Tropic Fruit Laxative. 
Hewitt, Homer H., Wiiliamsburg, Pa,—Live Stock. 
Higganum Manufacturing Corporation, Higganum, Ct. 
—Agricultural Implements. 
Hine, O. E., Vienna, Va.—Real Estate. 
Historical Publishing Co., Dayton, O. .—Family Record. 
erg N. . City—Stock Farm 
Holt Mfg. Co., Cleveland, 0. Biackemith’s Tools. 
Horner & Son, Joel, Merchantville, N. J.—Nursery. 
Hoyt’s Sons, Ste hen, New Canaan, Conn.—Nursery, 
Hubba~*. T. S., redonia, N. Y.—Grape Vines. 
Immigiation Comm’ ner, en N. C.—Real Estate. 
Indiana Paint and Roofin , 143 Duane St., N. Y. 
International Land Co., Ric Jana. N. J. 
Isler & Meekins, Cambridge, Md.—Real Estate. 
Johns’ M’f'g. Co. + W., 87 Maiden Lane, N. Y.-Paints. 
Johnson & Co. ew York.—Cyclopedia. 
Johnson & Fielas i Hetine Wis.—Fanning Mills. 
Jones & Co., F. i Nassau, N. Y.—Cards. 
Jones of Bin ghamion, Binghamton, N. Y.—Scalesa. 
Kalbfleisch’s Sons, Martin, N. Y.—Baking Powder. 
Kemp & Burpee M’f’g. Co., Syracuse, N. Y.— 


reader. 
Keystone Driller Co., Fallston, Pa.—Well Driller. 
—? —. B. Philadelphia, Pa.—Roofing Slate. 
Kip, R. 68 Fulton St., New York. WF ony 
— adoiph 20 Dey 8t., New York.—Pet Stock. 
Vineland, N. J.—Real Estate. 
my rancis T. L., Newark, N. J.—Tools. 
Leffel & Co., James, Springfield, O. —Engines. 
-“ Lehigh ValleyEmery heelOo., Lehighton, Pa.—Corn 
elle 
Liebig Co., New York.—Coca Beef Tonic. 
Lingie’s College, Philadelphia, Pa.—Shorthand. 
Livingston aM hax my 2 + —Grist Mills. 
Lockhart A. J. Apopka Ci Ne oe Estate. 
Lavatt, J. T.. Lisl Silver, N. J.—Nursery. 
Lyon & Heal o, iJ].—Band Instruments. 
cAllister, re ey St., New York.—Bulbs, 
McAllister, T. H., * jNecean St., N.Y.—Magic Lanterns, 
McCreery & Co., ‘Jas., New York. —Dry Goods. 
McIntyre & Lovett, Dresden, N. Y.—Live Stock. 
Maher . Grosh, Toledo, oO. 5 Outiery. 
pes, J. H., Brooklyn ’N. ¥.—Pou try. 
Marlin Fire Arms Co., New Haven, Conn. 
Messinger & Son, 8. s., Stockert’wn,Pa.—Horse Power. 
Milligan, C. 7., Philadel a Pa.—Magic Lanterns. 
Moline J. S., 218 Pearl St., New York.—Fertilizers. 
Munn & Co., *361 Brosdway, New York.—Patents. 
Math, Chas. F., Cincinnati, O 2. soenee ers’ we 
N. Y. Elastic Truss Co., 744 Broadway, New York. 
N. Y. Plow Co., 55 Beekman St., N. ¥.—Land Rollers. 
Nash & Bro. » Millington, N N. . —Acme Harrow. 
National Co., 283 Dey Y.—Washing Machine. 
Newton, E. C.. Bete 1 —Cattle Tie. 
Observer, N. . 31 & 32 Park Row, New York. 
Giivie & Co., J. 8., 31 Rose St., New York.—Books, 
County Farm. 
Srenke augh & Co. C. E., 265 Broadway, N. Y.—Guns. 





W. H., Cleveland, 0.—Knife Sharpener, ! 
rry, Wm., Parry, N. J.—Nurse 
a iy E. <= Salem, Va.—Real state, 
Pearson, John 'M., Hudson, = Y.—Fertilizers. 
Perfect Hatcher Co., Elmira, N. Y.—Incubator, 
Perkins, John, Moorestown, N. J.—Nursery. 
Perkins Windmill & Axe Co., Mishawaka, nd. 
Peters, Randolph, Wilmington, Del. —Nursery, 
Phelps Pablish ng Co.. , Springfield, Mass.— Booka, 
Phillips & Hunt, New York.—Christian Advocate, 
Phenix & Emerson, Bloomington, Il].—Nursery, 
Phonographic Institute, Cincinnati, O. —Shorthand, 
Pierce Well eee Co., Long Island City, N. Y. 
Pierpont & Co., C., New Haver, Conn.—Feed Cutteg 
Pope M’f’g. Co., Boston, Mass. —Bicycles and Tricycleg, 
Post, Herbert, Selma, Ala.—Juhnson Grass. 
Powell & Son, Pas Cincinnati, O.—Guns. 
Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati, O. —Ivory Soap. 
Pyle, James, New York.—Pearline. 
Reid, A. H., ea hia, ¥ sie —Dairy Supplies. 
Reid, J. A. & rovidence, R. 1.—Books, 
Rice, Whitacre SOO. » Chicago. | Ill. —Feed Steamer, 
Roesch, Lewis, ee onia, Y.—Grape Vines. 
Rogers & Son, S.E -, Mt. Holly, N. J.—Nurse 
Root, A. L, Medina, Ohio. —Beekeepers’ Supp jew, 
Ross & Co., E. W., ‘Sprin field, Ohio.—Feed Cutter, 
Saul, John, *Washin n, C.—Bulbs 
Sayer & Co., 34 De t., New York. Peis ing Engines, 
Sedgwick Bros., be satay Ind.—Wire Fence, 
Sherwood Harness Co., Syracuse, = a 
Siddals, Frank Philadelphia.—Soa 
Sidman, A. 96 Broad St.. New York.—Real Estate, 
Silver, L. B., Cleveland, ‘Ohio.—Live Stock. 
Smiths, Powell & Lamb, Syracuse, N. Y.—Nursery, 
Spencerian Business Colle e, Cleveland, O, 
Springfield Machine Co., Springfield, O.—Wind Milla, 
Spirit of the Times, New York.—Portraits of Horses, 
Standard Manufacturing Co., Cincinnati, O.—Fences, 
Standard Silver Ware Co., Boston, Mass. 
Stoddard, H.H., Hartford, Conn. —Poultry Publications, 
Starkey & Palen, Drs., Phila., Pa.—Comp. Oxygen. 
Storrs & Harrison Co., Painesville, O.— Nursery. 
Stranb & Co., A. W., Philadelphia, Pa Pa.—Grinding Milla, 
Swayze, Francis J.. Newton J.—Nureery for Sale. 
Temple & Co. 155 Broadway. N. Y.—Insurance, 
Texas Sifting. Publihing Go, Co, New York 
Thorburn & Co. John “pr New York.—Bulbs, 
Thornton, James Hainesport, N. J.—Corn Sheller, 
Timken, Henry. St. Loui 8, Mo. —Wagon Spring, 
“Two Kuife” peach Parer. 
U. S. Wind Engine & Pum = ng Batavia, IIL 
Valentine Bros., Janesville. Wis. —Telegra h School 
Van Horne, V. P., Dayton, Ohio.—Agents Wanted. 
Vick, James, Rochester, N. Y.—Nureery. 
Vermont Farm Machine’ Co., Bellows Falls, Vt.—Drier. 
Walker, Dr. M. M., Germantown, Pa.—Real Estate. 
Walmsley &Co., WH. Philadelphia, Pa.—Barometem, 
Walter & Sons, T . West Chester, Pa.—Live oy 
Ward, E. & 0., 279 Washington St., N. Y.—Prod 
Warrington, C. H., West Chester, Pa, Kae gga 
Webster & Co., Lawrence, Malone, N Y.—Clothing, 
Weil, Leopold, ts Mercer St., N. y —Ginseng Roots. 
Whiteman 72 rece Ant St., N. ¥.—Milk Bottles. 
Wiley, O. a ‘see Place, New York.— Books. 
Williams, M.. 61 East 11th St., N. Y.—Stuffed Birds. 
Winand, 480 Broome St., New York.—Real Estate. 
Woolson & Co., Paseaic, N. J.—Flowers, 
World Mannfacturing Co., 122 Nassau St., New York.— 
Gunes and OW. Albums. 
Zinnser & Co 197 Wiliiam St, New York.—Pre- 
serving Powder. 














The State and Local Fairs. 


The New York Fairs so far held this year, report large 
attendance and unusual interest. As a general thing, the 
farmers through the country are feeling well over their 
prospects, and making a good display of their various 
yields. The New York State Fair, which was held at 
Albany from Sept. 10th, to 16th, was largely attended. 
The list of exhibitors is fully as large as usual, but the 
great number of ‘‘ entries” made and printed in the cat- 


-alogue, which are notrepresented upon the grounds, is 
gather disappointing. This is very unjust to the society, 





which with great liberality gives all entries the wide ad- 
vertisement of publication in the bound and well indexed 
calalogue. The live stock portion of the show, was re- 
markable for the great excellence in the numbers of Ayr- 
shire and Devon classes, No one was surprised that the 
Jerseys were well represented, but the other breeds men- 
tioned have been rather in the back-ground, and it is 
pleasant tosee them again coming tothe front. There 
were very few Holstein—Friesians. Only three or four 
Gnernseys; Shorthorns in goodly numbers and of supe- 
rior quality ; Herefords as usual most excellent. There 
was a fine show of Swiss cattle also. In the Ovine classes 
there was a fair show, Merinos and Hampshire-downs 





preponderating. In the swine pens, the Reds seemed 
most numerous; Clinton Whites aud ‘‘Cheshires” in 
fair numbers, while the “small breed” classes, Essex, 
Berkshire and Yorkshire, made an excellent show. The 
exhibit of poultry was a varied and interesting one, and 
there was an unusually attractive exhibit of incubators 
and brooders. There were many good horses of the 
heavy craft breeds, roadsters and thoroughbreds. The 
show of agricultural implements, wagons, etc., has rarely 
been surpassed. A notable feature of the display otf 
farm and garden products, was the exhibit of the State 
Experiment Station. Altogether the fair has been & 


great success; a source of justifiable pride to our farmers. 














